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MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 


chaptp:r  1. 

■SiiKwasa  rathfrtall  awkward,  and  strung- 
I y-built  girl  of  about  firieen.  This  was  iht  first 
impression  the  “maid”  gave  to  her  “ mistres- 
" the  M'.sses  Leaf,  when  she  entered  tlieir 
liitchen,  accompanied  by  her  mother,  a widow 
and  washer-woman,  by  name  Ma’s.  Hand.  I 
must  confe.'fs,  when  they  saw  tlie  damsel,  the 
ladies  felt  a certain  twinge  of  doubt  as  to 
wnether  they  had  not  been  rash  in  offering  to 
take  her;  whether  it  would  not  Ira  ve  been  wiser 
to  liave  gone  on  in  tlieir  old  way — now,  alas  ! 
grown  , into  a very  old  way,  so  as  almost  to 
make  them  forget  tliey  had  ever  had  any  other 
— and  done  without  a servant  still. 

Many  consultations  had  the  three  sisters 
h^ld  before  such  a revolutionary  extravagance 
was  determined  on.  But  Miss  Leaf  was  he 
ginning  both  to  look  and  to  feel  “ not  so  voung 
as  she  had  been  Miss  Selina  ditto ; thoiig'h. 
being  still  under  forty,  she  would  not  have  ac 
Itnowledged  it  for  the  world.  •And  Miss'Hilary 
young,  bright,  and  active  as  she  was,  could  h_\ 
r.o  possibility  do  every  thing  that  was  to  be  doni 
in  the  little  establishment  ; be,  for  instance,  in 
three  places  at  once — in  the  school-room 
teaching  little  boys  and  girls,  in  the  kitcheii 
cocking  dinner,  and  in  thc-rooms  up  stairi- 
busy  at  house-maid’s  work  Besides^  much 
of  her  time  wa.s  .spent  in  waiting  upon  “ pooi 
Selina,”  who  frequently  wa.s,  or  fancied  her 
self,  too  ill  to  take  any  part  in  either  the  schoo 
or  hou.se  duties. 

• Though,  the  thing  being  inevitable,  sin 
said  little  about  it.  Miss  Leafs  heart  wa- 
often  sore  to  see  Hilary’s  pretty  liands  smeai 
ed  with  blacking  of  grates,  and  ronglienei- 
with  scouring  of  floors.  To  lierself  this  sort  O' 
thing  had  become  natural — but  Hilary  ! 

Ail  the  time  of  Hilary's  childhood,  tin 
youngest  of  the  family  had.  of  course,  beei 
spared  all  house-work ; and  afterward  hei 
studies  had  left  no  time  for  it.  For  she  was  t 
clever  girl,  with  a genuine  love  of  knowledge 
Latin,  Greek,  ann  even  the  liiglier  .branche.- 
of  arithmetic  and  mathematics,  were  not  he 
yond  her  range;  and  this  she  fomid  niiicl 
more  interesting  than  washing  dishes  orswee;.> 
ing  floors.  True,  she  always  did  whatever  do 
mestic  duty  she  was  told  to  do  : hut  her  bem 
was  not  in  the  household  line.  She  had  only 
lately  learned  to  “ see  dust,”  to  make  a pud- 


ding, to  iron  a shirt ; and,  moreover,  to  reflect, 
as  slie  woke  up  to  the  knowedge  of  how  these 
things  should  tie  done,  and  how'  neces.sary  the' 
were,  wliat  must  have  been  her  eldest  sister’s 
lot  during  all  these  twenty  years  I What  pains, 
what  weariness,  what  eternal  toil  mu^t  Johan- 
na have  silently  endured  in  order  to  do  ali 
those  things  which  till  noiv  had  seemed  to  d" 
themselves  1 

Therefore,  after  much  cogitation  as  to  the 
be.“tand  most  prudent  way  to  amend  matters, 
and  perceiving  with  her  clear  common  .=ensc 
that,  willing  as  she  might  be  to  work  in  the- 
kitchen,  lier  own  time  would  be  much  more 
valuably  spent  in  teaching  their  growing  school,' 
It  was  Hilary  who  these  Christmas  holidays, 
Hr.pt  started  the  hold  idea,  “'We  must  have  a 
-ervaiit :”  and  therefore,  it  being  necessary  to 
begin  with  a very  small  servant  on  very  low 
■vage.i,  (£3  per  aiuium  was,  I fear  tlie  maxi- 
mnm),  did  tliey  take  this  Elizabeth  Hand. 
So,  hanging  behind  her  parent,  ,ah  anxious- 
eyed  and  rather  ..ad-voiced  woman,  did  Eliz- 
abeth enter  the  kitchen  of  the  Mi.sses  Leaf. 

The  ladies  were  all  there.  Johaiina  arran 
gingtthe  table  for  their  eariy  tea:  .^elina  lying 
on  tlie  sofa  trving  to  cut  bre.ad  and  butter; 
Hilary  oi)  her  l<nee.«  before  the  fire,  making 
ihe  bit  of  toast,  lier  eldest  .sister’s  one  luxury. 

Thi.s  was  the  picture  that  her  three  inistres 
-es  presented  to  Elizabeth's  eyes;  which, 
hough  the\  seemed  to  notice  nothing,  must, 
ri  reality,  have  noticed  every  tliii.ic 

“I’ve  brought  my  .daughter,  ma'am,  as  you 
ent  word  you’d  take  oti  trial. ’’  said  Mrs. 
Hand,  addressing  herself  to,. Selina,  who,  a= 
he  tallest,  the  best  dressed,  find  the  most  im 
nosing,  was  usually  regarded  by  sfmngers  .ns 
he  head  of  the  tamily. 

“Oh.  Joanna,  ni\  dear!” 

Miss  Leaf  came  forward,  rather  uncertain)} , 
!'or  she  was  of  a shy  nature,  and  had  been  so 
bji'g  accus'omed  to  do  the  servant’s  work  of 
he  hoiisel  old,  that  she  felt  quite  awkward  in 
she  character  of  mistress.  Instinctively  she 
hid  her  po(>r  hatid.s.  that  would  at  once  have 
heirayed  her  to  the  sharp  eyes  of  the  working- 
woman,  and  tlien.  ashanied  of  her  momentary 
‘alse  pride,  laid  them  outside  her  apron  and 
sat  down. 

“ W ill  } .u  ralte  a chair,  Hand?,  My 
sister  told  you,  I believe,  allourrequirem.ents 


I 


MIRTRE8S  AND  >[AID. 


We  only  want  ;i  good, •intelligent  girl.,  Wearedn  o onjy,  " Good-by,.  Lizabeth,”  with  a nod, 

,w  il ling  to  teach  her  every  thing.”  half-enconraging,  half-adinonitor}’,  which  Eh- 

“ Thank  yop,  J<indl_y ; and  I be  willing  and  zabeth  silently  returned.  TImt  was  all  t,h_e 
glad  for  her  to  learn,  rna’am,”  replied  the  parting  between  mother  and  daughter ; they 
mother,  her  sharp  anil  rathei'free  tone  subdued  neitlier  kissed  nor  shook  hands,  wiiich  unde- 
in spite  of  herself  liy  tlie  gentle  voice  of  Miss  monstrative  tarew'ell  somewhat  .surprised  Hil- 
Leaf.  Of  course,  living  in  the  same  eonnlrv  arv. 

town,  she  kneiv  all  about  the  threesch,ool-rais-|  Now,  Miss  Hilary  Leaf  had  ali  tins  while; 
tresses,  and  how'  till  now'  they  had  kept  no  gone  on  toasting.  Luckily  for  h::r  bread  the 
.servant,  “it’s  her  first  place,  and  her’ll  be  fire  W'a's  low  and  black  pineautime,  from  be- 
awk’ard  at  first,  ino^'^  like.  - Hold  up  vour  hind  her  long  drooping  curls  (which  Johanna 
head,  Lizabeth.”  i would  not  let  her  “turn  up,”  though  she  was 

“Is  her  name  Elizabeth?”  Itwenty),  she  was  making  her  observations  on 

“Far  too  longand  too  fine,”  observed  Selina  d-he  new  servant.  Itinight  be  that,  possessing 
from  the  sofa.  ‘‘Call  her  Beity.”  ’ 'more  head  than  the  one  and  more  heart  than 

“Any  tiling  you  please,  Miss  ; but  I call  her  the  other,  Hilary  was  gifted  with  deeper  per- 
Lizabeth.  It  vyor  my  young  niissi,s’s  name  in  ception  of  character  than  either  of  her  sisters, 
niy  fir.«t  place,  and  I never  had  a S'rcond.'”  hut  .certainly  her  e.xpression,  as  she  watched 
“We  will  call  her  Elizabeth,”  said  Miss,  Elizabeth,  was  rather  amused  and  kindly  than 
Leaf,  with  the  gentle  decision  she  could  uReiiiissatisfled. 

on  occasion.  ' | “ Now,  girl,  take  otf  your  bonnet,”  said. Se- 

There  was  a little  niore  discussion  between  lina,  to  wiioiu  Johanna  had  silently  appealed 
the  mother  and  the  future  mistress  as  to  hoi-  in  her  perplexity  as  to  the  next  proceeding 
idays,  Sundays,  and  so  on,  during  which  time  with  regard  to  the  netv  member  of  the  house- 
'the  new  servant  stood  silent  and  impassive  in  liold. 

the  door-way  between  tlie  back  kitchen  and  Elizabeth  obeyed,  and  then  stood,’ irresolute, 
the  kitchen,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  those  regions-,  awltward,  and  wretched  to  the  last  degre'e,-  at 
the  housc-plhce.  • the  furthest  end  of  the  house-place. 

As  before  said,  Elizabeth  wao  by  no  ineans'  “Slial!  I show  you  where  to  hang  up  your 
a personable  girl,  and  her  clothes  did  not'set'things  ?”  said  Hilary,  speaking  for  the  first 
her  off  to  advantage.  Her  cotton  frock  liungdime  ; and  at  the  new  voice,  so  quick,  cheerful, 
in  straight  lines  down  to  her  ankle's;  displayin.g'atid  pleasant,  Elizabeth  visibly  started, 
her  clumsily  shod  ,^eet  and  woolen  siockings Mit-,-  Hilary  rose  from  her  knees,  crossed 
above  it  was  a pimifore — a regular  child’s  pin-dhe  kitchen,  took  'from  the  girl’.®  unresisting 
afore, , of  the  ciiea|i,  strong,  bice  speckled  p.rintiliands  the  old  iflaek  bonnet  and  shawl,  and 
which  in  those  days  was. generally  worn.  ,Aiit-]lmng  them  up  carefully  on  a nail  behind  the 
tie  shabby,  sliawl.  pinned  at  the  throat,  and  jjin-'grcnt  eight-day  clock.  It  was  a simple  action, 
ned  very  carelessly  and  crookeiltv.  with  1*1  oldjd.oi:  .luite  withoiuintention,andaccepted  v«ith- 
black  bonnet,  much  too  small  for  her  large|o'ut  acknowledgment,  except  one  quick  glance 
head'and  lier. quantities  of  ill  kept  heir,  enm-.ot  that  keen,  yet  soft  grey  eye;  hut  years  and 
fileted  the  costume.  It  did  nor  impn-'-  favor-  years  after  .Elizabeth  reminded  Hilary  of  it. 
aWyalady  who.  bnn-g,  . .r  r.nlu  r ba/ ing  been.  Anii  now  Elizabeth  stood  forth  in  her  own 
verv  handsome  herself,  tvas  as  much  alive  to  prop-er  likeuc.ss,  unconcealed  by  bonnet  or 
appearances  aS  the  second  Aliss  Leaf.  shawl,  or  maternal  protection.  Tiie  pinafore 

She  made  several  rather  depreciatory  ohsev- 1 scarcely  covered  her  gaunt  neck  and  long’ 
valions,  and  insisted  strongly  that  the  new  ser-  arms  ; that  tremendous  heal  ofrougli,  dusky 
vant  shouli  only  be  taken  “ on  trial,”  with  hair  was  evideiuly  for  the  first  time  gathereil 

no  obligation  to  keap  her  a <lay  longer  tlian  into  a comb.  Thence  elf-locks  escaped  in  all 

they  wished.  ’Her  feeling  on  the  matter  com-jdirections,  andiwere  forever  being  pushed' be,- 
municated  itself  to  Johanna,  wild  closed  the,  hind  her  ears,  or  rubbed  (not  smoothed  ; there. 
negotiaticM'  with  Mrs.  Hand,  by  saying,  I was  nothing  smooth  about  her)  back  from  her 
“ Well,  let  us  hope  your  daughter  will  suit'forehead,  vyliich,  Hilary  noticed,  was  low, 
us.  AVe  will  give  her  a fair  chat'ice  at  all : broad,  and  full.  The  rest  of  her  face,  except 
events.”  ‘ | the  before-mentioned  eyes  was  absolutely  and 

“ AA^hich  is  all  I can  ax -for',  Miss  Leaf,  undeniably  plain.  Her  figure,  so  far  as  the 

Her  bean’t  much  to  look  at,  but  her’s  willin’  pinafore  exhibited  it,  was  undeveloped  and 

and  sharp,  and  lier's  never  told  me  a lie  irVungainly,  the  chest  being ^lontracted  and  the 
her  life.  -Courtesy  to  tliy  rrn’—is,  and  say 'shoulder.s  rounded,  as  if  with  carrying  child- 

thee’lf  do  tii  v best,  i.iz.alie'h.’’  ;ren  or  other- weights  while  still  a growFiig  girl, 

Palled  fonvnrd  Ei iz.i!>r-th- di'd  coui  iesy,  f'Utj  ln  fact,  nature  and  circum.stances  had  appa- 
she  never  offered  tr  -;;e.-i!s.  ,\iid  Miss  Leat.jrently  united  in  dealing  unki'ndly  with  Eliza- 
feeling  that  for  all  par'ii's  ;!ie  fitcrview  .had  beth  Hard. 

better  be  short'jiic-d,  rose  from  her  chair.  j Still  here  she  w.-i.c;  and  what  w-gp  tobedone 
Han-I  toc'k  lbs  hinr-ani!  dej'iu'tedy  sayo  w.ith  her? 


mgTRESB  Am  MA®. 


Having  ?ent.  her  with  the  small  burden, 
which  was  apparently  all  her  luggage,  to  the 
little. room — formerly  a box-closet — where  she 
was  to  sleep,  the  Misses  Leaf — or  as  facetious 
neighbotis  called  them,  the  Miss  Leaves — 
took  serious  counsel  together  over  their  tea. 

Tea  itself  suggested  thefirstdifficulty.  They 
were  always  in  thehgbit  of  taking  that  meal, 
and  indeed  every  other,  in  the  kitchen.  It 
saved  time,  trouble,  and  fire,  besides  leaving 
the'  p'tirlor  always  tidy  for  callers,  chiefly  pu- 
pils’ parents,  ^nd  preventing,  these  latter  from 
discovering  that  the  three  orphan  daughters 
of  Henry  Leaf,  Esq,,  solicitor,  and  sisters  of 
Henry.  Leaf,  Junior,  Esq.,  also  solicitor,  but' 
whose  sole  mission  in  life  seemed  to  havebeen 
to  spend  every  thing,  make  every  body  miser- 
able, marry,  and  die,  that  these  three  ladies 
did  always  wait  upon  themselves  at  meal-timpi 
and  did  sometimes 'breakfast  without  butter, 
and  dine  without  meat.  Now.  this  system 
would  not  do  any  longer. 

*■  Besides,  there  is  no  need  for  it,”  said  Hil- 
ary, cheerfully.  “I  am  sure  we  can  well 
afford  both  to  keep  and  to  feeif  a servant, 
and  to  have  a fire  in  the  parlor  e\%ry  day. 
Why  not  take  our  meals  there,  and  sit  there 
regularly  of  evenings  ?” 

“ W e.mu,st,”adiled  Selina.',  decidedly.  “ For 
my  gart,  I couida’teat,  or.^ew,  or  do  any  thing 
with  that  great  luilking  girl  sitting  staring 
opposiie;  or  standing:  for  how  could  we  ask 
her  to  sit  with  us  Already,  what  must  she 
have  thought  of  us — people  who  take  tea  in 
t^  kitchen?" 

I do  not  think  that  rnatters,”  said  the  el- 
dest Sister,  gently,  after  a moment’s  silence. 
“ Every  body  in  the  lOwn  knows  who  and 
what  we  are,  or  might,  if  they  chose  to  in- 
quire.-' We  cannot  conceal  otir  poverty  il  we 
tried  ; and  I don’t  think  any  body  looks-down 
upon  us  for  it.  Not.  even  since  we  began  to 
keep  school,  which  you  thought  was  such  a 
terrible  thing,  Selina.” 

“ And  it  was.  I have  never  reconciled  my- 
nelf  to  teaching  the  baker’s  .two  boys  and  the 
grocer’s 'little  girl.  You  were  wrong,  Johan- 
na, you  ought  to  have  drawn  the  line  some- 
where, and  it  ought  to  have  excluded  trades- 
people/” 

“ Beggars  can  not  be  choosers,”  began  Hil 
ary. 

“ Beggars  1”  echoed  Selina. 

“No,  my  dear,  .we  were  never  that,”  said 
Miss  Leaf,  interposing  against  one  of  the  sud- 
den storms  that  were  often  breaking  out  be- 
tween these  two.  “You  know  well  we'liave 
never  begged  or  borrowed  from  any  body,  and 
liardly  ever  been  indebted  to  any  body,  except 
for  the  extra  lessoiis  that  Mr.  Lyon  would 
insist  upon  giving  to  Ascott  at  home.” 

Here  Johanna  suddenly  stopped,  and  Hil- 
ary^  with  a slight  color  rising  in  her  face, 


“ I think,  sisters,  we  are  forgetting  .that 
the  staircase  is/quite  open,  and  though  I am 
sure  slie  has  an  honest  look  and  not  that  of  a 
listener,  still  Elizabeth  might  hear.  Shall  I 
call  her  down  stairs,  and  tell  her  to  light  a 
fire  in  the  parlor?”  t 

While  she  is  doing  it,  and  in  spite  of  Selina’s 
forebodings  to  the  contrary,  the  small  maiden 
di^  it  quickly  and  well,  especially  after  a hint 
or  two  from  Hilafy — let  me  take  the  opportu- 
nity of  making  a little  picture  of  this  same  Hil- 
ary. 

Little  it  .should  be,  for  she  was  a decidedly 
little  woman  ; small  altogether,  hands,  feet, 
and  figure  beitig  in  satisfactory  proportion. 
Her  movements,  like  those  of  most  little  wo- 
men, were  light  and  quick  rather  than  ele- 
gant ; yet  every  thing  she  did  was  done  with  a 
neatness^nd  delicacy  which  gave  an  involun- 
tary sense  of  grace  and  harmony.  She  was, 
in  brief,  one  of  those  people  who  are  best  de- 
scribed by  the  word  harmoniousV’  people 
who  never  set  your  teeth  on  edge,  or  rub  you 
up  the  wrong  way,  as  very  excellent  people 
occasionally,  do.  Yet  she  was  not  over-meek 
or  tui pleasantly  amiable;  there  was  a liveli- 
ness and  even  briskness  about  her,  as  if  the 
every  day  wine  of  her  life  had  a spice  of  Cham- 
pagnmess,  hot  frothinese  but  natural  efferves- 
cence of  spirit,  meant  to  ‘-‘cheer  but  not  ine- 
briate” a household. 

And  in  her. own  liousehold  this  gift  wn.s  mo.^t 
disnlayed.  No  centre  of  a brilliant,  admiring 
circle  could  be  more  charming,  .nore  witty, 
more  irresistiblj  amusing  than  was  Hilary 
sitting  by  the  kitchen  fire,  with  the  cat  on  her 
knee,  between  her  two.  sisters,  and  the  school- 
boy Ascott  Leaf,  their  nephew — which  four 
individuals,  thfe  cat  being  not  the  lea'll  imnov- 
tanr  of  them,  constituted  the  family. 

In  the  family,  Hilary  shone  supreme.  All 
recognized  her  as  the  light  of  the  house,  and  so 
she  had  been,  ever  sinc6  she  was  born,  ever 
since  her 

‘'Dying  mother  mild, 

Said,  with  accenta.undcfiled,  ® 

' ‘Child,  be  mother  to  this  child.’  ” 

It  was  said  to  Johanna  Leaf — who  was  noi 
Mrs.  Leaf’s  own  cliild.  But 'the  gooil  stei'- 
mother,  who  had  once  taken  the  little  mother- 
less girl  to  her  bosom,  and-  never  since  made 
the  slightest  difference  between  her  and  her 
own  children,  knew  well  whom  she  was  Irus- 
•ting. 

From  that  solemn  hour,  in  the  middle  ol 
tlie  night,  when  she  lifted. the  hour-old  baby 
out  of  its  dead  mother’s  bed  into  her  own,  it 
became  Johanna’s  one  object  in  life.  Through 
a sickly  infancy,  for  it  was  a cliild  horn 
amidst  trouble,  her  sole  hands  washed,  dres- 
sed, fed  it;  night  and  day  it  ‘flay  in  her 
bosom,  and  was  unto  her  as  a •dawg^ter,” 


i MISTRISS  , 

She  was  theB  just  thirty  ; not  too  old  to 
look  forward  to  woman’s  nsttiiraL  destiny,  a 
husband  and  children  of  her  own. . But  years 
slipped  by,  and  she  was  Miss  Leaf  nti!!.  Whai 
matter!  Hilary  was  her  daughter. 

..Jolsanna’s  pride  in  lier  knew  no  bounds 
Not  that  she  showed  it  much  indeed  sla 
deemed  it  a-eacred  duty  not  to  show  it;  .bui 
to  make  believe  lier  “child"  was* just  like 
otlier  children.  But  she  was  not.  Nobody 
ever  thought  she  was — even  in  externals.— 
Fate  gave  her  all  those  gifts  which  are  some- 
times sent  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  world!} 
prosperity.  Her  brown  eyes  were  as  soft  a- 
doves’  eyes,  yet  could  dquee  with  fun  and  mis 
chief  if  they  chose;  her  hair,  brown  also,  with 
a dark-red  sliade  in  it,  crisped  itself  in  two 
wavy  lines  oven  her  forehead,  and  then  turn 
bled  down  in  two  gloHous  masses,  which  Jo- 
lianna,  ignorant,  alas!  of  art,  called  very 
“untidy,”  and  labored  in  vain  fo  quell  under 
combs,  oV  to  arrange  in  proper,  regular  curls. 
Her  features — well,  thev  too,  were  good  ; bet 
ter  than  those  unartistic  people  had  any  idea 
oft — better  even  than  Selina’s,  who  in  her  youth 
iiad  been  the  belle  of  the  town.  But  whethei 
artistically  correct  or  not,  Johanna,  though 
she  would  on  no  account  have  acknowledged 
it,  believed  solemnly  tliat  there  was  not  such 
a. face  in  the  whole  world  as  little  Hillary’s. 

Possibly  a similar  idea  dawned  upon  the 
apparently  dull  mind  of  Elizabeth  Hand,  for 
she  watched  her  youngest  rnistres.s  intently, 
from  kitchen  to  parlor,  and  from  parlor  back 
to  kitchen;  and  once  v, Tien  Miss  Hilary  stood 
giving  information  as  to  the  proper  abode  ol 
broom,  bellows,  etc.,  the  little  maid  gazed  at 
her  witii  such  admiring  o’oservalion  that  the 
scuttle  slie  carried  was  tilted,*  and  the  coals 
were  strewn  all  over  the  kitchen  floor.  At 
which  catastrophe  Miss  Leafiooked  mi.serabie. 
.Hiss  Selina  spoke  crossly,  and  Ascott,  who 
just  then  Came  in  to  his  .tea,  late  as  usual,  burst 
into  a shout  of  laughter. 

It  was  as  much  as  Hilary  could  do  to  help 
laughing  herself,  she  being  too  near  tier  ne- 
phew’s own  age  always  to  maintain  a dignified 
aunt-like  attitude,  but  nevertheless,  when, 
having  disposed’  of  Tier  sisters  in  the  parlor. 
,s]ie  coaxed  Ascot!  into  the  school-room,  and 
insisted  upon  Ir.s  Latin  being  done; — she  help- 
ing him.  Aunt  Hilary  scolded  him  well,  and 
bound  him  over  to  keepi  the  peace  toward  the 
new  servant. 

“ But  she  is  such  a queer  one.  Exactly  like 
a f^outh  Sea  Islander.  When  she  stood  with 
her  grim,  stolid  countenance,  contemplating 
the  coals-^oh.  Aunt  Hilary,  how  killing  she 
w as  !'■’ 

And  the  regular,  rollicking,  irresistible  boy- 
laugh  broke.'out  again. 

“She  will  be  great -fun.  Is  she  really  to 
stay  ?” 

“ I hope  so,”  said  Hilary,  trying  to  be  grave. 
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“I  hope  never  again  to  .lee  Amu  Johaiiria 
deaning  the  stairs,  and  getting  up  to  light  the,, 
kitchen  fire  of  winter  mornings,  as  she  will 
do  if  we  have  not  a servant  to  do  ;i  for  .her. 
Don’t  you  see,  Ascott?”  * 

“Oil,  I see,”  answered  the  boy,  carelessly, 

‘ But  aon’t  bother  me,  please.  Domestic  af- 
fairs are  for  women,  rfot  men.”  Ascott  was 
eighteen,  and  just  about  to  pass  out  of  his  cat- 
.upiilar  state  as  a doctor’s  apprentice-lad  into 
;be. chrysalis  condition  of  a medical  student  in 
London.  “But,”  with-  sudden* reflection,  “ I 
hope  slie  won’t  be  in  my  '.vay.  Don’t,  let  her 
meddle  with  any  of  my  books  and  things.’’  ' 

“No;  you  need  not  be  afraid.  I have  put' 
them  all  info  your  room.  I myself  cleared 
your  rubbish  out  of  the  box  ckwf'i- 

“The  box-clo.set!  Now.  reallv;  I can’^ 
itand — " 

“ She  is  to  sleep  in  the  lo.v-closec ; where  else 
could  she  sleep?"  said  Hilary,  resolutely, 
though  inly  quaking  a little;  for  spinel'O'.v, 
the  merry,  haiidsomo,  rather  exacting  lad 
had  acquired  considerable  influence  in  this 
household  of  women.  “ You  must  put  up 
with  the  loss  of  your  ‘ den,’  Ascott ; it  vvould 
be  a great  sha.me  it  you  did  not,  for  the  sake 
of  Aunt  .lohanna  ar.-,l  the  rest  of  us." 

“Um  grumbled  the  bov,  who,  tliough  he 
was  not. a bad  fellow  at  heart,  had  a Hjoy  - 
dislike  to  “ putting  up”  with  tlie  slightest  in 
convenieno-?..  “Well,  it  won’t  last  long.  1 
shall  be  Off  rshortly  Wkata’  jolly  liiV  T’U 
have  in  London,  Aunt  Hilar'  ! T'li  sp---  \Tv, 
Lyon  there  too.”  p 

“Yc.s,”said  obunt  Hilary,  briefly.-  retmri- 
ing  to  Dido  and  vEneas  ;■  humble  and  eas-; 
Latinity  for  a siudentof  eighteen  ; but  A.icot; 
was  not  a brilliant  boy,  and,  being  apprenticed 
early,  his  education  had  been  much  neglected, 
till  Mr.  Lyon  came  as  usiier  to  the  StO’wbur; 
grammar-school,  and  liappenitig  to  meet,  and 
take  an  interest  in  him,  taught  h.im  and  his 
Aunt  Hilary  Latin,  Dreek,  and  matherne tics 
together,  of.  evenings. 

I shall  make  no  mysteries  here.  Human 
nature  is  human  nature  all  the  world  over. 
A tale -without  love  in  it  would  be  <innaturai. 
unreal — in  fact,  a simple  lie  ; for  there  arc  no 
histories  and'no  lives  without  love  in  them  ; 
if  there  could  be,  Heaven  pity  and  j.xn-don 
tliem,  for  they  would-be  mere  abordon.s  of  hu- 
manity. 

Thank  Heaven,  we,  most  of  ub,  do  not  pliilo- 
sophize:  we  only  live.  We  like  one  another, 
we  hardly  know,  why  ; we  love  one  another, 
we  still  less  know  why.  If  on  the  day  she 
first  saw — in  church  it  was — Mr.  Jjvon’s  grave, 
heavy-browed,  somewhat  severe  face — for  he 
was  a Scotsman,  and  his  sharp,  stron<?  Scotch 
features  did  look  “ hard”  beside  the  soft,  rosy, 
well-conditioned  youth  of  Stowbury — if  on  that 
Sunday  any  one  had  told  Hilary  Leaf  that 
the  face  of  this  stranger  was  to  be  the  one  face 
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of  her  life,  stamped  upon  brain,  and  heart,  and  vague  listening,  as  the  lad  began  talking  of  his 
soul  with' a vividness  that  no  other  impression?  grand  future — the.lutur^f  a medical  student, 
were  strong  enough  to  efface,  and  retained  all  expenses  being  paid  * his  godfather,  Mr. 
there  with  a tenacity  that  no  vicissitudes  of  Ascott,  the  merchant,  of  Russell  Srpiare,  once 
time,  or  place,  or  fortunes  had  power,  to  alter,  a shop  boy  of  Stowbury.  .Nor  was  It  unnatu- 
Hilary  would — yes,  I think  she  would — have-ral  that  all  A'scott’s  anticipations  of  London 
quietly  kept  looking  on.  She  would  have  ac-  resolved  tliemselves,  in  his  aunt’s  eyes,  into 
cepted  lier  lot,  such  as  it  was,  with  its  shine  the  one  fact  that  he  would  ‘‘see  Mr.  Lyon.” 
and  shade,  its  joy  and  its  a.nguisb ; it  came  to  But  in  telling  thus  much  about  her  mistree- 
Ifer  without  her  seeking,  as  most  of  the  solemn  ses,  I have  for  the  time  being  lost  si,ght  of  Eli- 
things  in  life  do ; and  whatever  it  brought  with  zabeth  Hand'. 

it,  it  could  have  come  from  no  other  source  Left  to  herseli^  the  girl  stood  for  a minui; 
than  that  from  which  all  high,  and  holy,  apd.  or  two  looking  around  her  in  a confused  man- 
pure  loves  ever  must  come — the  will  and  per-  ner,  then,«'dusing  her  faculties,  began  meehah- 
raiBsion  of  GOd.  . . ically  to  obey  the  order  with  which  her  mis- 

Mr.  Lyon  himself  requires.no  long  descrip-  tress  had  quitted  the  kitchen,  and  to  wash  up 
tion.  In  his  first  vi,sit  he  had  told  Miss  Leaf  the  tea-things.  She  did  it  in  a fashion  that, 
all  about  himself  that  there  vi'as  to  be  known:  if  seen,  would  have  made  Miss  Leaf  thankful 
that  he  was.,  as  they  were,  a poor  teacher,  who,  that  the  ware  was  only  the  common  set,  and 
had  altogether  “made  himself,”  as  so  many  not  the  cherished  china  belonging  to  former 
Scotch  students  do.  His  father,  whom  he  days : still  she  did  it,  noisily  it  is  true,  but 
scarcely  remembered,  had  been  a small  Ayr-  actively,  as  if  her  heart  were  in  her  work, 
shire  farmer;  his  mother  was  dead,  and  he  Then  she  took  a candle  and  peered  about  her 
had  never  had  either  brother  or  sister.  new  domains. 

Seeing  how  clever  Miss  Hilary  was,  and  how  ' These  were  small  enough,  at  Least  i-hey 
much  as  a schoolmistress  she  would  need  all  would  have  seemed  so  to  other  eyes  than  Eli- 
the  education  she  could  get,,  he  had  offered  to  zabeth’s;  for,  until  the  school-room  and  box- 
teach  her  along  with  her  nephew ; and  she  closet  above  had  been  kindly  added  by  the 
and  Joha,nna  were  only  too  thankful  for  tile  landlord,  who  would  have  done  ajjy  thing  to 
advantage.  But  during  the  teaching  he  had  show  his  respect  for  t^ie  Misses  Leaf,  it  had 
also  taught  her  another  thing,  which  neither  been  merely  a six-roomed  cottage— parlor, 
had  contemplated  at  the  time— to  respect  him  kitchen,  back  kitchen,  and  three  upper  chani- 
with  her  whole  soul,  and  to  love  him  with  her  bers.  It  was  a very  cozy  house  notwithstand- 
who'le  heart.  ing,  and  it  seemed  to  Elizabeth’,?  eyes  a perfect 

Over  this  .simple  fact  let  no  more  be  now  palace; 
said.  Hilary  said  nothing.  She  recognized!  For  several  minutes  more  she  stood  and 
it  herself  as  soon  as  he  was  gone ; a plain,  sad,lconternplated  her  kitchen,  with  the  lire  shining 
solemn  truth,  which  there  was  no  deceivingion  the  round  oaken  stand  in  the  centre,  and 
herself  did  not  exist,  even  had  she  wished  itsithe  larg%  wooden-bottomed  chairs,  and  the 
non-existence.  Perhaps  Johanna  also  found  jloud-tickirfg  clock,  witli  its  tall  case,  the  inside 
it  out,  in  her  darling’s  extreme  paleness  and  of  which,  with  its  pendulum  and  weights,  had 
unusual  quietness  for  awhile;  but  she  too  sand;  been  a yjerpetual  mystery  and  delight,  first  to 
nothing.  Mr.  Lyon  wu’ote  regularly  to  Ascott,  Hilary’s  and  then  to  Ascott’s  childhood.  Then 
and  once  or  twice  to  her,*Miss  Leaf;  but  ^there  was  the  sofa,  large  and  ugly,  but,  oh  ! s-.- 
though  every  one  knew  that  Hilary  was  his'Comfortable,  with  its  faded,  flowered  chintz, 
particular  friend  in  the  whole  family,  he  didlwashed  and  worn  for  certainly  twenty  years, 
not  write  tb  Hilary.  He  had  departed  ratherj  And,  overall,  Elizabeth’s  keen  observation  was 
suddenly,  on  account  of  some  plan  which  he  attracted  by  a queer  machine  apparently  made 
said,  affected  liis  future  .very  considerably ; but|of  thin  rope  and  bits  of  wood,  which  hung  up 
which,  though  he  was  in  the  habit  of  telling;to  the  hooks  on  the  ceiling — dn  old-fashioned 
them  his  affairs,  he  did  no*"  further  explain. jbaby’s  swing.  Finally,  her  eye  dwelt  with 
Still  Johanna  knew  he  -vas  a good  man,  and  content  on  the  blue  and  red  diamo:.d  tiled 
though  no  man  could  be  quite  good  enough  floor,  so  easily  swept  and  mopped,  and  (only 
-for  her  darling,  she  liked  him,  she  trusted  Elizabeth  did  not  think  of  that,  for  her  hard 
him.  childhood  had  been  all  work  and  no  play)  sc 

What  Hilary  felt  none  kiiev/.  But  she  -vvas  beautilul  to  whip  tops  upon  ! Hilary  and  As- 
very  girlish  in  sorm?  things;  and  her  life  was  cott,  condoling  together  over  the  new  servant, 
all  before  her,  full  of  infinite  hope.  By-and-  congratulated  themselves  that  their  d.elight  in 
by  her  (iolor  returned,  and  her  merry  voice  and  this  occupation  had  somewhat  faded,  though  it 
laugh  Were  beard  about  the  house  ^ust  a.t  was  really  not  so  many  years  ago  since  one  of 
usual.  _ ' ' itbe  former’s  pupils,  coming  suddenly  out  of 

This  being  the  position  of  affairs,  it  was  potjtlie  school-room,  had  cdught  her  in  the  act  of 
surprising  that  after  Ascott’s  last  speech  Hil-i  whipping  a meditative  top  round  this  same 
ary’,s  mind  wandered  from  Dido  and  JIneas  to'kitcheu  floor. 
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Meafitinie  Elizabeth  penetrated  farther,  in- 
vestigating the  back  jlitchen,  with  its  various 
conveniences ; especially  the  pantry,  every 
shelf  of  which  was  so  neatly  arranged  and 
beautifully  clean.  Apparently  this  neatness 
impressed  the  girl  with  a sense  of  novelty  and 
curiosity ; and  though  shecould  hardly  be  said, 
to  meditate— her.  mind  was  not  sufficiently 
.awakened  for  that — still,  as  she  stood  at-.the 
kitchen  fire,  a slight  thoughtfulness  deepened 
the  expression  of  her.  face,  and  made  it.  less 
dull  and  heavy  than  it  had  at  first  appeared. 

■“  I wonder  wliicfi  on  ’em  do.es  it  all.  They 
must  work  pretty  hard,  I reckon;  aifd  two  o’ 
them’s  siich  little  uns.” 

She  stood  a while  longer;  for  sitting  down 
appeared  to  be  to  Elizabeth  as  new  a proceed- 
ing as  thinking;  then  she  went  up  stairs,  still 
liter&lly  obeying  orders,  to  shut  windows  and 
puli  down  blinds  a't  nightfall.  The  bedrooms 
were  small,  and  insufficiently',  nay,  shabbily 
furnished ; but  the  floors  were  spotless — ah  T 
poor  Johanna  !— and  the  sheets,  though  patch- 
"edand  darned  to  the  last  extremity,  weie  white 
and  whole.  Nothing  was  dirty,  nothing  unti- 
dy. There  was  no  attempt  at  picturesque 
poverty. — for  whatever  novelists  niay  say,  pov- 
erty can  not  be  picturesque ; but  all  things 
were  decent«and  in  order.  The  house,  poor  as 
it  was,  gave  the  imprdfeion  of  belonging  to 
“real  ladies  ;”  ladies  who  thought  no  manner 
of  work  beneath  them,  and  who,  whatever 
they  had  to  do,  took  the  pains  to  do  it  as  v/ell 
as  posaibl’e. 

Mrs.  Hand’s  roughly-bronght-up  daughter 
had  never  been  in  such  a house  before,  and 
her  examination  of  every'  new  corner  of  it 
seemed  quite  a revelation.  Her  owji  little 
sleeping  nook  was  fully  as  tidy  and  comfortable 
as  the  rest,  which  fact  was  not  lost  upon  Eliza- 
beth.. That  bright  look  of  mingled  softness 
and  intelligence— the  only  thing  wjiich  beau- 
tified her' rugged  face — came  into  the  girl’s 
eyes  as  she  “turned  down”  the  truckle-bed, 
and  felt  the  warm  blankets  and  sheets,  new 
and  rather  coarse,  but  neatly  sewed. 

“Her’s  made  ’em  hersel’,  T reckon.  La!” 
Which  of  her  mistresses  the  “ her”  referred 
to  remained -unspecified  ; but  Elizabeth,  spur- 
red to  action  by  some  new  idea,  went  briskly 
back  into  the  Dedrooms,  and  looked  about  to 
see  if  there  was  any  thing  she  could  find  to 
do.  At  last,  with  a sudden  inspiration,  she 
peered  into  a wash-stand,  and  found  there  an 
empty  ewer.  Taking  it  in  one  hand  and  the 
candle  in  the  other,  she  ran  down  stairs. 

Fatal  activity!  Hilary  s pet  cat,  startled 
from  sleep  on  the  kitchen  hearth,  at  tlie  same 
instant  ran  wildly  up  stairs;  there  was. a start 
— a stumble — and  fheij  down  came  the  candle, 
the  ewer,  Elizabeth,  and  ail. 

It  was  an  awful  crash.  It  brought  every 
member  of  the  family  to  see  what  vvks  the 
matter. 


“ What  has  the  girl  broken  ?”  cried  Selirfa. 

“Where  has  she  hurt  herself?”,  atixiously 
added  Johanna. 

Hilary  said  nothing,  but  ran  for  a light,  and 
then  picked  up  first  the  ser"ant,  then  the  can- 
dle, and  then  the  fragments  of  crockery.' 

“ Why,  it’s  my  ewer,  my  favorite  ew’er,  and 
it’s  all  smashed  to  bit.9,  and  I never  can  match 
it  again.  You  careless,  clumsy,  good-for-ho- 
thmg  Creature  1” 

“ Please,  Selma,'’  whispered  her  eideei,  eie- 
ter. 

“Very  well,  Johanna..  Y’ou  are  the  mis- 
tress, I suppose  ; why  don’t  you  speak  to  your 
servant?” 

Miss  Lear,  in  an  humbled,  alarmed  way,  first' 
Sati.sfied  herself  that  no  bodily  injury  had  been 
sustained  by  Elizabeth,  and  then  asked  her 
liow  this  disaster  had  happened  ? For  a .serious 
disaster  she  felt  it  was.  ISot  onlj*  .was  the 
present  loss  annoying,  but  a servant  with  a 
talent  for  crockery  breaking  would  be  a far  too 
expensive  luxury  for  them  to  think  of  retain- 
ing. And  she  had  been  listenirrg  in  the  soli- 
tude of  the  parlor  to  a long  lecture  from  her 
always  dissatisfied  younger  sister,  on  thegreat 
doubts  Selin, a had  about  Elizabeth’s  “suit- 

“Come,  now,’  seeing  the  girl  hesitated. 
“ tell  me  the  plain  trutlr.  How  was  it?” 

“It  was  the  cat,’’’  sobbed  Elizabeth. 

“ What  a barefaced  falsehood  !”  e.xclainietl 
Selina.  “ You  wicked  girl,  how  could  it  pos- 
sibly be  the  cat?,  Do  you  know  that  you  art- 
telling  a lie,  and  that  lies  are  hateful,  and  that 
all  liars  go  to — ” 

“Nonsense,  hush!”  -interrupted  Hilary, 
rather  sharply;  for  Selina’s  “tongue,”  die  terror 
of  her  childhood,  -now  merely  annoyed  her. 
Selina’s  temper  was  a long  umierstood  house- 
hold fact— they  did  not  much  mind  it,, knowing 
that  her  bark  was  worse  than  her  bite — But  it 
was  provoking  that  she  should  exhibit  herself 
so  soon  before  the  new  servant. 

The  latter  first  looked  up  at  the  lady  with 
simple  surprise  ; then,  as  in  spite  of.the  other 
two.  Miss  Selina  worked  herself  up  into  a 
dow'iiright  passion,  and  unlimited  abuse  fell 
upon  the  victim’s  devoted  head,  Elizabeth’.s 
manner  changed.  After  one  dogged  repetition 
of,  “ It  was  the  cat !”  not  another  word  could 
be  got  out  of  her.  She  .stood,  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  kitchen  floor,  her  brows  knitted,  and 
her  under  lip  pushed  out — the  very  picture  ot 
suilenness.  Young  as  she  was,  Elizabeth  evi- 
dently had,  like  her  unfortunate  mistress,  “a 
temper  of  her  own”— a spiritual  deformity 
that  .some  people  are  bom  with,  as  others- 
with  haue-lip  or  club-foot;  only',  unlike' the.se, 
it  may  be  conquered,  thqugli  the  battle  is  long 
and  sore,  sometimes  ending  only  with  life. 

Ic  had  plainly  never  commenced  with  poor 
Elizabeth  Hand.  Her  appearance,  as  she 
.stood  under  the  flood  of  sharp  words  poured 
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out  upon  her.  was  absolutely  repulsive.  Even 
Miss  Hilary  turned  away,  aiid  began  to  think 
it  would  Imve  been  easier  tott'acli  all  day  atid 
do  house  work  half  the  night,  than  liape  the 
infliction  of  a servatit — to  say  nothing  ol^  the 
disgrace  of  seeing  Selina’s  “peculiarities”  so 
exposed  before  a stranger. 

She  knew  of  old  that  to  stop  the  torrent  was 
impracticable.  The  only  cdiance  was  to  let 
Selina  expend  her  wrath  and  retire,  ami  then 
to  take  .some  quiet  opportunity  of  explaining 
to  Elizabeth  that  sharp  language  was  only 
“her  way.”  and  inu.st  he  put  up  with.  Hu 
miliatiug  a.s  this  was.  and  fatal  to  uoipestic 
authority  that  the  first  thing  to  'he  taught  a 
new  servant  Was  to  “ put  up”  with  one  of  her 
mistresse.s.  still  there  was  no  alternative. — 
Hilary  had  already  foreboded  and  made  up 
her  mind  to  such  a po.ssib'lity,  hut  she  liad 
hoped  it  would  not  occur  the  very  first  even 
mg. 

■ft  did,  however,  and  its  climax  was  worsi 
even  than  she  anticipated.  Whether,  irritated 
l>3'  the  intense  sullenness  of  the  girl.  Selina’s 
temper  was-wotse  than  u.-^ual.  or  whether,  a.s  is 
alwayslheca.se  .vith  pieoplelike  her.  something 
else  liad  vexed  her,  and  she  vented  it  upon  the 
first  causeofannoyance  ihatoccurred.  certain  ii 
is  that  her  tongue  went  bn  unchecked  till  i^ 
^failed  from  sheer  extiaustion.  And  tlien.  as 
she.  flung  lierself  on^the  sofa — oh,  sad  mis 
chance  ! — she  caitght  sight  of  her  nephew 
standing  at  the  school-rDom  door,,  grinning 
witli  intense  delight,  and  making  faces  at  hei 
behind  her  back. 

It  was  too  much.  Tlie  poor  lady  had  m 
more  words  left  to  scold  with  ; but  slie  ripshed 
up  to  A.scott.  ami  big  lad  as  he  was,  she 
soundlv  boxe*d  his  ears. 

On  this  terrible  climax  let  the  curtain  fall. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Common  as  were  the  small  feuds  between 
Ascott  and  liis  Aunt  Selina,  tliey  sehlom 
reached  such  a catastrophe  as  that  descriheil 
in  my  last  chapter.  Hilary  had  to  fly,  to  the 
rescue,  and  literally  drag  the  furious  'ad  hack 
into  the  .school  room  : wliile  Johanna,-  pah 
and  tremhling.  persuaded  Selina  to  quit  tin 
field  and  go  and  lie  down.  'I’hiR  w;ts  not  dil 
heult;  for  the  instant  she  saw  what  she  had 
donp,  how  she  hau  disgraced  herself  and  in 
suited  her  nepliew.  Selina  felt  sorry.  .Her 
passion  emled  in  a gush  of  “ nervous”  tears, 
under  tiie  influence  of  which  slie  wa.s  led  up 
stairs  and  put  to  bed,  almost  like  ;t  child— the 
usual  termination  ot  these  jiitilm  outbreaks. 

For  the  time  nobody  thought  of  Elizabeth. 
The  hapless  cause  of  alf  stood  “spectatress  ot 
the  fray”  beside  her  kitchen  fire.  Wliat  she 
pbougbt  history  sa'th  not.  Whether  in  her 


own  rough  home  she  was  used  to'see  brothers 
and  sister.-i  quarrelling,  and  mothers  boxing 
iheir  childrens’  ears,  can  not  be  knovyn  ; 
whether  .she  was  or  was  not  surprised  to  see 
the  same  proceedings  among  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. .she  never  betrayed,  but  certain  it  is 
tliat  the  little  servant  became  uncommonly 
serious  ; yes,  serious  .rather  than  .sulky,  for 
her  ‘ black”  look.'<  vanished  gradually,  as  soon 
as  Mi.s.s  .Selina  lt.fi  the  kitchen. 

On  tile  reapfiearance  of  Miss  Hilary  it  had 
quite  gone.  But  Hilary  took  no  notice  of 
her  ; slie  wa.s  in  searcli  of  riohanna,  ”'ho,  sha- 
king ami -cold  with  agitation,  came  slowly 
down  stairs. 

f‘  hs  she  gone  to  bed  ?’ 

“ Yes,  my  dear.  It  w'as  tiie  Pest  thing  for  . 
her : she  is  not  at  all  ^vell  to-day.” 

Hilarv’s  lip  curled  a little,  but  she  replied 
not  a word.  .She'  had  not  tin  patience  with 
■felina  that  •Tohanna  had.  .She  drew  her  elder 
■aster. into  the  little  parlor,  placed  her  m the 
irm  chair,  shut  tlie  door,  came  and  sat  beside 
‘ler,  ami  took  her  hand.  ' 

Johanna  pressed  it,  shed  a quiet  tear  or 
I wo.  and  wiped  tliem  away.  Then  the  two 
sisters  remained  silent,  with  hearts  sad  and 
•ore. 

IJvery  fitmily  has  its  skeleton  in  the  house; 
iliis  was  theirs.  Whether  tliev  acknowledged 
it  or  not,  they  knew  quite  well  that  every  dis- 
comfort they  had.  every  slight  jar  wliicli  dis- 
turbed the  current  of  household  peace,  some- 
fiow  or  other  originated  with  “ poor  Selina.”' 
I’liey  often  called  her  “ poor”  with  a soft  of 
pity — not  unneeded.  Heaven  knows  1 for  if  the 
unhappy  are  to  he  pitied,  ten  times  more  so 
ire  those  who  make  others  miserable. 

This  was  Selina’s  case,  and  had  fieen  all  her 
life.  And,  sometimes,  she  herself  knew  if. 
sometimes,  after  an  especially  bad  outbreak, 
her  compunction  and  remorse  would  be  almost 
.aj  teri'ibi'e  as  her  passion  ; forcing  her  sisters 
to  make  every  excuse  for  her  ; she  “ did  not 
mean  it,”  it  w, as  only  “ill  health,”  or  “nervesj” 
or  hei  “unfortunate  way  of  taking  things.” 
But  they  knew  ir.  their  hearts  that  not  all 
their  poverty  and  the  toils  it  entailed,  not  all 
the  hardships  an  i hnmiliation  of  their  chang- 
ed estate,  were  Italf  so  hitter  to  hear  as  this 
something — no  moral,  crime,  and  yet  in  its 
results  as  fatal  as  crime — vyhich  they  called 
Selina’s  “ way.” 

Ascott  was  the  only  one  wlio  did  not  attempt 
to  mince  mattys.  When  a little  boy  he  had 
ooenly  declared  he  hated  Aunt  .Sslina;  when 
he  grew  up  he  as  openly  defied  lier  , audit 
was  a most  iliffieult  matter  to  keep  even  de- 
cent peace  between  - them.'  -Hilary's  wrath 
had  never  gone  farther  llinij  wishing  Selina 
was  married,  that  appearing  the  easiest  way 
of  getting  rid  ot  her.  Latterly  she  had  ceased 
this  earnest  aspiration  ; it  might  he,  because, 
learpiug  to  t|iink  more  seriously  of  marriage> 
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she  felt  that  a woman  who  is  no  blessing  in 
her  own  fioiisehold,  is  never  likely  much  to 
bless  a husband’s ; and  that,  looking  still 
farther  forward,  it  was,  on  the  whole,  a mercy 
of  Providence,  which  made  Selina  not  the 
mother  of  children. 

Yet  her  not  marrying  had  been  somewhata 
surprise  ; for  she  had  been  attractive  in  her 
day,  handsome  and  agreeable  in  society.  But 
perhaps,  for  all  that,  the  sharp  eye  of  the  op- 
posite sex  had  discovered  the  cloven  foot; 
since*  though  she  had  received  various  firomis- 
ing  attentions,  poor  Selina  had  never  Jiad  an 
offer.  Nor,  fortunately,  had  she  ever  been 
known  to  care  for  any  body  • she  i^as  one  of 
those  women  who  would  have  married  as  a 
matter  of  course,  but  who  never  would  have 
been  guijty  of  the  weakness  of  falling  in  love. 
There  seemed  small  "probability  of  shipping 
lier  off,  to  carry  into  a new  household  the 
lestlessness.  the  fretfulness,  the  captious  fault- 
finding with  others,  the  readiness,  to  take  of- 
fence at  what  was  done  and  said  to  herself, 
which  made  poor  Selina  Leaf  the  unacknow- 
ledged grief  and  torment  of  her  ovvn. 

Her' two  "sisters  sat  silent.  What  was  the 
use  of  talking?  It  would  he  only  going  over 
and  over  again  tlie  old  thing;  trying  to  ease 
and  shift  a' little  the  long  familiar  burden, 
which  they  knew  must  be  bQtne.  Nearly 
every  household  has,  near  or  remote,  some 
such  burden,  which  Heaven  only  can  lift'  off 
or  help  to  bear.  And  sometimes,  looking 
round  the  world  outside,  these  two  congratu- 
lated themselves,  in  a half  sort  of  way,  that 
theirs  was  as  light  as  it  .as;  that  Selina  was, 
after  all,  a well-meaning  well-principled  wo 
man,  and,  in  spite  of  her  little  tempers,  really 
fond  of  her  family,  as  slie  truly  was.  at  least  as 
fond  as  a nature  which  has  its  centre  in  self 
can  manage  t-o  be. 

Only  when  Hilary  looked,  as  to-night,  into 
her  eldest  sister’s  pale  face,  wherayear  by  year 
the  lines  were  deepening,  and'saw  how  every 
agitation  sucli  as  the  present  shook  her  more 
and  more— she  who  ought  to  have  a quiet  life 
aVid  a cheerful  home,  after  so  many  hard  years 
— then  Hilary,  fierce  in  tlie  resistance  of  her 
youth,  felt, as  if  what  she  could  have  borne  for 
herself  she  could  not  bear  for  Johanna,  ■ and. 
at'the  moment,  sympathized  with  Ascott^n 
actually  ‘■‘hating”  Aunt  Selina. 

“ Where  is  tlia't  boy  ? He  ought  to  be  spo 
ken  to,”  Jolianna  said,  at  length,  rising  Wea- 
rily. 

“ I have_  spoken  to  him  ; 1 gave  him  a good 
scolding.  lie  is  sorry,  and  promises  never  to 
be  so  rude  again.” 

“Oh  no;  not  till  the  next  time,”  replied 
Miss'L.eaf,  hopelessly.  “But  Hilary,”  with 
a sudden  constej’nation,  “ what  are  we  to  do 
about  Elizabeth  ?” 

The  younger  sister  had  thought  of  that.  She 
|iad  turned  over  in  her  mind  all  the  pros  and 


cons,  the  inevitable  “ worries”  that  Wottld  re- 
sult from  the.  presence  oJ  an  additional  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  espeiSially  one  from  whom 
the  family  skeleton  could  not  be  Hid,  to  whom 
it  was  already  only  too  fatally  revealed. 

But  Hilary  was  a clear-headed  girl,  andshe 
had  the  rare  faculty  of  seeing  things  as  they 
rea'IIy  were,  undistorted  by  her  own  likings  ol“ 
dislikings — in  fact,  without  reference  to  herself 
at  all.  She  perceived  plainly  that  Johanna 
ought  not  to  do  the  housework,  that  Selina 
would  not,  and  that  she  could  not ; they 
must  keep  a servant.  Better,  perhaps,  a small 
seivant,  over  whom  they  could  have  the  same 
influence  as  over  a child,  than  one  older  and 
more"  independent,  who  would  irritate  her 
mistresses  at  home,  and  chatter  of  them 
abroad.  Besides,  they  had  promised  Mrs. 
Hand  to  give  her  daughter  a fair  trial.  For  a 
month,  then,  Elizabeth  was  bound  tp  stay  ; 
afterward,  time  would  show.  It  was  best  not 
to  meet  troubles  half  way. 

This  explained,  in  Hilary’s  cheerful  voice, 
seemed  greatly  to  reassure  and  comfort  her 
sister. 

“ Yes,  love,  you  are  right ; shemustreinain' 
her  month  out,  unless  she  does  something  very 
wrong.  Do  you  think  that  really  was  a he 
she  lold  ?” 

“ About  the  cat  ? I don’t  quite  know  what' 
to  think.  Let  us  call  her,  and  put  the  ques- 
tion once  more.  Do  you  put  it,  Johanna,  I 
don’t  think  she  could  look  at  you  and  tell  you 
astory.’*' 

Other  people,  at  sight  of  that  sweet,  grave 
face,  its  bloom  faded, ^nd  hairs  silvered  long 
before  their  time,  yet  beautiful,  with  an  al- 
most .childlike  simplicity  and  childlike  peace 
— most  other  people  would  have  been  of  Hil- 
ary’s opinion. 

“Sit  down  ; I’ll  cal!  her.  Dear  me,  Johan- 
na, we  shall  have  to  set  up  a bell  as  ■well  as. a 
servant,  unless  we  had  managed  to  combine 
the  two.”  , ■ 

But  Hilary’s  harmless  little  joke  failed  to 
make  her  sister  smile  ; and  the  entrance  of  the 
girl, seemed  to  excite  positive  apprehension. 
How  W£K  it  possible  to  make  excuse  to  a ser- 
vant for  her  mistress’s  shortcomings?  liovr 
scold  for  ill-doing  this  young  girl,  to  whom, 
ere  she  had  been  a night  in  the  house,  so  bad 
an  example  had  been  set?  Johanna  half  e.x- 
peeted  EJizabelh  to  take  a leaf  out  of  Selina’s 
book;  and  begin  abusing  herself  and  Hilary. 

No;  she  stood  very  sheepish,  very  uncora’- 
fortable,  but  not  in  the  least  bold  or  sulky — 
on  the  wliole,  looking  rather  penitent  and 
humble. 

Her  mistress  took  courage. 

“ Elizabeth  I want  you,  to  tell  me  the  truth 
about  that  unfortunate  breakage.  Don’t  be 
afraid.  I had  rather  you  brokeevery  thing  in 
the  house  than  hftve  told  me  what  was  not 
true,” 
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"It  waj  true ; it  was  the  cat.” 

“ How  could  that  he  possible  ? You  were 
coming  down  stairs  with  the  ewer  in  your 
hand.” 

“ Her  got  under  my  feet,  and  throwed  nie 
dowp, , and  so  I tumbled,  and  smashed  the 
thing  agin  the  floor.” 

The  Misses  Leaf  glanced  at  each  other. 
This  version  of  the  momentous  event  was 
probable  enough,  and  the  girl’s  eager,  honest 
manner  gave  internal  confirmatory  evidence 
pretty  strong. 

‘‘lam  sure  she  is  telling  the  truth,”  said 
Hilary.  “ And  remember  w'hat  her  mother 
said  about  her  word  being  always  reliable.” 
This  reference  was  too  much  for  Elizabeth. 
*She  burst  out,  not  into  actual  crying,  but  into 
a smothered  choke.  * 

“ Ifyou  donnot  believe  me,  missus.  I’d  ra- 
ther gO;  home  to  mother.” 

“1  do  believe  you,” said  Miss  Leaf,  kindly  ; 
then  waited  till  the  pinafore,  used  as  a pocket 
handkerchief,  had  dried  up  grief  and  restored 
composure. 

“ I can  quite  well  understand  the  accident 
now  ; and  I am  sure  if  you  had  put  it  as  plain 
at  first,  my  sister  would  have  understood  it 
too  She  was  very  much  annoyed,  and  no 
wonder.  She  will  be  equally  glad  to  find  she 
was  mistaken.” 

Here  Miss  Leaf  paused,  somewhat  puzzled 
ho.w  to  express  what  she  felt  it  her  duty  to  say, 
so  as  to  be,  comprehended  by  the  servant,  and 
yet  .not  let  down  the  dignity  of  the  faihily. 
Hilary  came  to  her  aid. 

‘‘  Miss  Selina  is  sometimes  hasty  ; but  she 
means  kindly  always.  You  must  take  care 
not  to  vex  her,  Elizabeth  ; and  you  must  never 
answer  her  back  again,  however  sharply  she^ 
speaks.^  It  is  not  your  business  ; you  are  onl}' 
a child,  and  she  is  your  mistress;” 

“ Ij  her?  1 thought  it  was  this  ’un.” 

The  subdued  clouding  of  Elizabeth’s  face, 
and  her  blunt  pointing  to  Miss  Leaf  as  “ this 
’un,”  were 'too  much  tor  Hilary’s  grariity. 
She  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  press,  and 
begin  an  imaginary  search  for  a book. 

“ Yes,  I am  the  eldest,.,  and  I suppose  you 
may  consider  me  specially  as  your  mistress,” 
said  Johanna,  simply.  “Remember  always 
to  come  to  me  in  any  difficulty ; and  above 
all,  to  tell  me  every  thing  outright,  as  soon  as 
it  happens.  I'  can  forgive  you  almost  any 
fault,  if  you  are  truthful  and  honest ; but  there 
is  one  thing  I never  could  forgive,  and  that  is 
deception.  Now  go  with  Miss  Hilary,  and 
ahe  will  teach  you  how  to  make  the  porridge 
for'supper.” 

Elizabeth  obeyed  silently  ; she  had  appa- 
rently a great  gift  for  silence.  And  she  was 
certainly  both  obedient  and  willing  ; not  stn- 
pidr^.dther,  though  a nervousness  of  tempera- 
meftt  which  Hilary  was  surprised  to  find  in  so 
big  and  eoarse-Uoking  a girl,  made  her  rather 


awkwaid  at  .first.  However,  she  succeeded  in 
pouring  oiit  and  carrying  into  the  parlor,  with-^ 
out  accident,  three  platefuls  of  that  excellent 
condiment  wliich  fhrmgd  the  frugal  supper  of 
the  family  ;■  tmt  which  they  ate,  I grievedo 
say,  in  an  orthodox  southern  fashion,  with 
sugar  or  treacle,  until  Mr.  Lyon — greatly  hor- 
rified thereby — had  instituted  his  national  cus- 
tom of  “ supping”  porridge  with  milk. 

It  may  be  a very  unsentimental  thing  to 
confess,  but  Hilary,  who  even  at  twenty  was 
rather  practical  than  poetieal,  never  made  the 
porridge  without  thinking  of  Robert  Lyon,, 
and  the  day  when,  he  first  staid  to  supper,  and 
ate  it,  or  as  he  said  and  was  very  much  laugh- 
ed at,  ate  “ them’’  with  such  infinite  relish. 
Since  then,  whenever  he  came,  he  always 
asked  for  his  porridge,  saying  it,  carried  him 
back  to  his  childish  days.  And  Hilary,  witii 
that  curious  pleasure  that  wo'men  take  in  wait- 
ing upon  any  one  untow'hom  the  heart  is  igno- 
rantly beginning  to  own  the  allegiance,  humble 
yet  proud,  of  Miranda  to  Ferdinand; 

“ To  be  your  fellow 

You  may  deny  me;  but  I’ll  be  your  servaat 

Whether  you  will  or  no.” 

Hilary  always  contrived  to. make  his  supper 
lierself. 

Those  pleasant  days  were  nOw  over.  ..My. 
Lyon  was  gone.  As  she  stood  alone  over  the 
kitchen  fire,  she  thought — as  now  and  then- 
she  let  herself  think  for  a minute  or  two  in  her 
busy  prosaic  life — of  that  Augiistnight,  stand- 
ing at  the  front  door,  of  his  last  “good-by,” 
and  last  hand-clasp,  tiglit,  warm,  and  firm; 
and  somehow,  she,  like  Johanna,  trusted  in 
him. 

« Not  exactly  in  his  love;  it  seemed  almo.st 
f npossihle  that  he  should  love  Aer,  at  least  till 
she  grew  much  more  worthy  of  hitii  tiiau 
noW;  but  in  himself,  that  he  would  never  be 
less  himself,  less  thoroughly  good  and  true 
than  now.  That,  some  time,  he  would  besure 
to  come  back  again,  and  take  up  his  old  rela- 
tions with  them,  brightening  their  dull  life 
with  his  cheerfulness  ; infusing  in  their  femin- 
ine household  the.  new  element  of  a cle.ar, 
strong,  energetic,  manly  will,  which  sometimes 
made  Johanna  say  that  instead  of  twenty-five 
the  young  man  .might  be  forty ,'  and,  above 
all,  bringing  into  their  poverty  tli«  silentsym- 
pathy  of  one  vvho  had  fouglu  his  own  battle 
with  the  world — a hard  one,  too,-  as  his  face 
sometimes  showed --;-ihough  he  never  said 
much  about  it. 

Of  the  results  of  tliiy- pleasant  relation  — 
whether  she,  being  fheonly  truly  marriageable 
person  in  the.  bouse,,  Robert  Ljon  intended  to 
marry  ber,  or  was  expected  to  do  so.  or  that, 
society  would  think  it  a very  odd  thing  if  he 
did  not  do  so — this  unsopliisticated  Hilary 
never  thoug.'u  at  all.  If  he  had  said  to  her 
that  the  present  state  of  things  was  to  go  on 
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forever;  she  to  remain  alvvaye  Hilary  Leaf, 
an<i  lie  Robert  Lyon,  tlie  faitbfiil  frieml  of  tlie 
family,  she  wjoiild.  li.ave  smiled  in  his  lace  and 
been  perfectly  satisfied. 

True,  slic  bad  never  b«d  any  tiling  to  drive 
away  the  smile  from  that  innocent’ face  ; no 
vague  jealousies  aroused;  no  maddening  ru- 
mors afloat  in  jlie  small  world  that  was  his 
and  theirs.  Mr.  Lyon  was,  gia\e  and  sedate 
in,  all  his  ways;  be  never  paid  the  slighte.si 
attention  to.  orexpressed  tlie  slightest  interest 
in«any  woman  whatsoever. 

And  so  this  hat-less  girl  loved  liini — ^.jus 
bimselt;  without  the  .s’igiitest  reference  to  hi 
“connections.”  for.he  had  none;  or  his  “pro.- 
pects.”  which,  if  he  had  aiiy,  she  did  not  knot 
of.  Alas!  to  practical  and  prudent  people 
can  offer  no  excuse  for  her;  except,  perhapf 
what  iShakspeare  gives  iii  the  creation  of  th 
poor  Miranda. 

When  the  small  servant  re  entered  the  kit 
ohen.  tiilarv.  with  a half  sigh,  shook  off  he 
dreams,  called  Af'cott  out  of  the  school  roon 
and  returned  to  the  work -a  day  world  and  th. 
family  sttpfier.- 

This  heing  ended,  seasoneil  witli  a tevy  qhie 
words  administered  to  Ascott.  and  which  o- 
the  whole  he  took  pretty  well,  it  .was  near.l' 
ten  o’clock. 

“ Far  too  late  to  liave  kejit  tip  such  a chih 
as  Eliza.hellt  ; we  must  not  do  it  again.”  sai> 
Miss  Leaf,  taking  down  the  large  Bihle  will 
wltich  she  w,as  accustomed  to  conclude  tin 
dav — Aecott's  early  hours  at  si-hool  and  then 
own  house  work  making  tt  difficult  of  morn 
ings.  Verv  brief  the  reading  was.  sometime 
not  more  than  half  a dozen  verses,  witli  m 
comment  thereon  ; she  thought  the'Word  (>' 
God  might  safely  he  left  to  expound  itsell 
Being  a very  humble  ininned  woman,  she  did 
not  feel'quaiified  to  lead,  long  devotional  “ex 
ercises,”  and  slie  disliked  formal  written  pra  v 
ers.  So  slic  merely  read  the  Bible  to  tin 
family,  and  said  after  it  tlie  Lord’s  Prayer, 
But.  constitutionally  shy  as  Miss  [.eaf  wa.s 
to  do  even  this  in  presence  of  a stranger  crtsi 
her  some  effort;  and  it  wms  onlv  a sense  of 
duty  tlial  made  her  say  “ yes”  to  Hilary’s  sag 
gestion,  '•  I suppose  we  ought  to  call  jti  Eliza 
beth?” 

Elizabeth  came. 

“ Sit  down,”  said  her  mistress  : and  slie  sa' 
dowm.  staring  uneasily  round  about  her,  as  if 
wondering  what  was  going  to  befall  her  next. 
Very  silent  was  the  little  parlor ; so  small, 
that  it  was  almo.st  filled  up  hv  its  large  square 
piano;  its  six  cane  bottomed  chairs,  and  one 
easy  chair,  in  which  sat  Miss  Leaf  with  the 
great  Book  iti  her  lap. 

“Can  you  reail.  p]lizab-th  ?” 

“ y es,  ma’am.” 

“ Hilary.,  ttivejier  Sbhli'.’’ 

And  80  Elizalieth  followed,  gnified  by  her 
aot  too  cleau  Anger,  the  read  in  that 


soft  low  voice,  somewhere  out  of  the  New 
Testament;  words  simple  enough  for  lie 
comprehension  of  a child  or  a heathen.  The 
South  Sea  Islander,’’  a.s  A.scott  persisted  in 
then,  doins'  af*  the  iHnnly  aid, 


turned  round  to  kneel  down  ; hut  in  jier  wn- 
fusion  she  knocked  over  achatr.  cansi.ig  Misa 
Leaf  to  wait  a minute  till  reverent  silence  was 
restored.  Elizahetlr  knelt,  with  her  eyes  fixed 
'onihewall:  it  was  a gre-n  pai-er.  palternea 
■with  hunches  of  nuts.  How  far  she  listened, 

.r  how  m-tch  she  undenstood,  it  was  imp.ossi- 
le  to  say  ; but  her  manner  was  decent  and 

ecornus.  . , 

“ Forgive,  us  our  trespasses  as' we  forgive  those 
hat  trespass  against  us."  Unconsciously  Miss 
.eaf’s  gentle  voice  rested  on  these  words,  so 
ceded  in  thedaily  life  of  every  human  being, 
nd  especially  of  every  family.  Was  she  the 
■nlv  one  who  tliongbt  of  “ poor  Selina  . _ 

They  all  rose  from  their  knees,  and  Hilary 
ut  the  Bible  away.  The  little  ser'-ant  “ hung 
bout.”  apparently  uncertain  what  was  next  to 
e done.  or. what  was  expected  of  her  to  do. 
Tilarv  tou  dieil  her  sister. 

“ Yes.”  said  Miss  Leaf,  recollecting  herself, 
Old  a.ssuming  the  due  authority,  “it  is  quite  < 
ime  for  all  the  family  to  he  in  bed.  Takecare 
■ I’.vour  caudle.*  and  mind  and  he  upi  at  six  lo- 
iiorrow  morninj;.” 

This  was  addressed  to  the  new  maiden,  who 
•ropi'cd  a courtesy,  and  said,  almost  cheerful- 
y.  “ Y es,  ma'am.” 

“ Very  well.  Good.niglit.  Elizabeth.’ 

And  following  Miss  1, eaf’s  example,  the 
tiher  two.  even  Ascott,  said  civilly  and  kindly, 
Good  night,  Elizabeth.” 


CHAPTER  HI. 

The  Christmas  lifdidays  ended,  ani  AscAfc 
eft  for  London.  Itwas  ihe  greatest  household 
hange  the  Misses  Leaf  hail  known  foryears, 
ind  ih^^’  missed  him  sorely.  Ascott  wa.s  not 
-xactlv  a lovable  hoy.  and  yet.  after  the  fksh- 
hin  of  womankind,  ins  aunts  were  both  f**>i'l 
and  proud  of  him  ; fond,  in  their  childless  old 
naideniiood,  of  any  sort  (if  nephew,  and  proud, 
inconsGiotislv.  that  the  said  tie|ihew  wasa  big 
I’ellow.  who  could  loi'k  over  all  their  heads, 
besides  heing  hardsome  and  p'easaiit  inanner- 
ed,  and  tliouErh  not  clever  enough  to  set  the 
Thames  on  fire,  siill  sufficiently  bright  to  make 
them  hope  that  in  his  futiiie  the  family  star 
might  again  rise. 

d here  was  something  pathetic  in  these  three 
women’s  iii(?alization  of  liim-^even  Selma’s, 
who  h (piarrellin;z  vviib  him  to  his  face 

,aUvavs  praiseit  him  hfhind  his  hack — that 
jgreai,  good  looking,  lazy  lad  ;.wdio,  every  body 
else  saw  clearly  enougli,  tl, ought  more  of  his 
owa  noble  self  than  of  all  his  aunts  put  to- 
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gether.  The  only  pei*son  he  stood  in  awe  of 
was  Mr.  Lyon — for  whom  lie  always  protested 
unhounded  respect  and  adimraiion.  How  far 
Robert  Lyon  liKrd  Aseotl  even  Hilary  could 
never  quite  find  out  ; but  lie  was  aTways  very 
kind  to  him. 

There  was  one  person  in  the  house  wln^ 
sfrange  to  say,  did  not  succumb  to  the  all- 
doniiuatiiig  youth.  From  the  very  first  there 
was  a smouldering  feud  heiween  him  and  Eli- 
zabeth. Whether  she  overhea'd,  and  slowly 
begaii  to  comprehend  lits  mocking  gibes  about 
the  “South  Sea  Islander,”  or  vvliether  her. 
Sullen  and  dogged  spirit  resisted  the  first  at 
tempts  the  lad  made  to  “ put  ufion  her” — as 
lie  did  n[ion  his  aunts,  in  small  daily  tyrannies 
— never' found  out ; but  certainly  Ascott. 
the  general  favorite,  found  little  favor  with  the 
new  servant,  Khe  never  answered  when  he 
“ hollo’d”  for  her  ; she  resisted  blacking  his 
boots  more  than  once  a day  ; and  she  obsti 
nately  cleared  the  kitchen  fire-place  of  his; 
“ messes,”  as  she  ignotuiniously  termed  va 
rioits  pots  and  pans  belonging  to  what  Ac  call- 
ed Ills  “ medical  studies.” 

Although  the  vvar  was  passive  rather. than 
aggr,e,«sive,  and  sometime.s  a source  of  private 
amusemeut  to  the  aunts,  still,  on  the  whole,  it 
was  a relief  when  the  e;Tciting  cause  of  it  de- 
parted ; his  new  and  most  geiiileiilanlv  port 
manteaii  being  carried  down  stairs  by  Eliza 
beth  herself,  of  her  own  accord,  with  an  air  of 
clieerful  alacrity,  "foreign  to  her  mien  forsome 
weeks  piast,  and  which,  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  loloious  parting,  amused  Hilary  ex- 
tremely. 

“i  think  that  girl  is  a character,”  she  said 
af’erwaid  to  Johanna.  “ Anv  how  she  has 
curiously  strong  likes  and  d'ls  ikes.”-  ^ 

“ You  may  say  that,  my  dear;  forslie  bright 
ens  up  whenever  she  looks  at  you.” 

“Hoes  she?  Oh.  that  must  he  because  1 
have  most  to  do  vviih  her.  It  is  wonderful 
how  friendly  one  gets  over  saucepans  and 
brooms;  ainl  what  reverence  one  inspires  in 
the  domesiic  mind  when  one  rjpally  know.-- 
how  to  make  a bed  or%  [imhliug.” 

“ How  1 wisli  you  bail  to  do  iieitlier  !”  sigli 
ed  Jobanua,  looking  li'ndly  at  Ibe  fright  laee 
and  light  little  figure  that  was  fiiitiug  alioiit 
putring  the  seliool  rooiri  to  rigli'8  befuie  the 
pupils  came  in. 

“ Nonsense— I don’t  wish  any  such  thing 
Doing  it  makes  me  not  a whit  less  charming 
and  lovely.”  She  often  applied  llieseadjec 
lives  to  herself,  with  the  most  perfect  convic 
tion  that  she  was  uttering  a fiction  patent  !■ 
every  body.  1 must  be  very  juteuile  also,  for 
I’m  certain  the  fellow-passengei- at  the  stHtmn 
ti>  day  tnokjue  for  .^scoit’s  swi-ctlieart.  \\  liCii 
we  were  saving  good  by.  an  oldgeuilemau  wlic 
sat  next  him  w-as  partieularlv  sxmpathetic 
atid  you  should  have  seen  bow  iudigiiaiiily 
Ascott  repli«d,  “ It’s  only  my  aunt 


Miss  Leaf  laughed,  and  the  shadow  vanish- 
ed from  her  lace,  as  Hilary  had  meant  it 
should,  .she  only  sai  1,  caressing  her, 

“Well,  mv  pet,  never  mind.  I hotie  you' 
will  liave  a real  sweetheart  some  day.’* 

- “ I’m  ill  nojinrry,  thank  yt.ii.  .lohanna.” 

But  now  was  heard  the  knock  after  kiioek 
of  the  linie  hoys  and  girls,  and  there  began 
that  mouotouou.s  daily  round  of  .s’chobl  labor, 
rising  from  the  simplicitievS  of  c.  a,  i.  cat,  and 
d,  o.  g.  dog — to  the  sublime  heights  of  Piut.ock 
and  Leiiiiie.  releiuaque  and  Latin  Delectus. 
,No  loltier;  Stovvbury  being  well  supplied  with 
first  class  scliools,  and  having  a vague,  im- 
pression that  the  Misses  Leaf,  horn  ladies  and 
not  brought  up  as  govemes.-es,  were  »iot  com- 
petent educators  except  of  very  small  child- 
ren. 

Which  was  true, enough  until ■ lately  Sc 
•Miss  Leaf  kept  contentedly  to  the  c,  a,  t,  eat, 
and  d,  o,  g,  dog.  ot  the  little  hutchefs  ai.d  hV 
kers,  a.s  Miss  Selina,. who  taught  oiily  sewing, 
ami  came  into  the  school  room  hut  little  du- 
ring the  day,  scornfully  termed  them.  The 
higl  er  hraiiclies  such  as  they  were,  she  left 
gradually  tc  Hilary,  .who,  of  late,  possibly 
nut  of  sympatliy  with  a friend  of  bers,  bad 
begun  to  sdiow  an  actual  gift  for  Jeacliing 
■scbool. 

It  is  a gift — all  will  allow*;  and  chiefly  those 
who  have  it  not,  among  vvbieh  was  ['oor  Jo- 
hanna l.eaf.  The  admiring  envy  with  wliich 
she  watclied  Hilary,  moving  briskly  about 
froiiiclass  to  class, with  a word  of  praise  toone 
and  rebuke  to  another,  keeping  pvei'y  one’s  at- 
tention alive,  P|)uniugou  tliedull,  controlling 
ihe  unruly.,  and  exercising  over  every  member, 
lU  tills  little  world  that  influence,  at  once  the 
Strongest  aiid  tiiost  intangible  and  in'ex|ilicable 
—personal  influence — was  only  equaled  by  the 
way  in  wliicb.  at  pauses  in  the  day’s  work, 
when  it  grew  dull  and  monolonous,  or  when 
ihe  stupidity  of  the  cliildreti  ruflfed  her  own 
quick  temper  beyond  endurance,  Hilarywatcli- 
ed  .lubanna. 

Tiie  time  I am  felling  of  now  is  long  ago. 
file  Siowbiiry  children,  wlio  were  then  liitle 
boys  and  girls,' are  now  fai  liers  and  motber.s — 
doubtless  a large  proportion  lieing  decent 
iradesfoik  in  Stowbury  sdll  ; tliongb,  in  ibis 
locomotive,  qiiai ter;  'many  must  have  drifted 
elsewhere — where,  Ifeaveu  knows!  But  not 
a few  of  tlietn  may  stilf  call  to  mind  Miss 
Leaf,  who  first  taught  them  their  letters — sit- 
litig  ill  her  corner  between  I'he  fire  and  the 
window,  while  the  hlindwas  draw  n dfwu  to  • 
keep  out.  first  the  light  from  lier  own  tailing 
eves.  and.  secondly,  the  distraeyng  view  of 
green  fields  and  trees  from  the ' youthful  eves 
hy  her  .side.  They  may  rememher  slill  jier 
dark  plain  dres.s  aiiii  her  white  a|ii'on,  on 
whii-h  the  primers,  torn  and  dim-,  looked  half 
M.sliamed  to  lie^  and  afioveall,  her  sweet  face 
laud  sweeter  voice,  never  lie^-d  iu  any  thing 
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,shart>er  than  that  grieved  tone  wliieh  signified 
their  iieing  “ naughty  chililren.”  They  may 
recall  her  unwearied  jiatience  with  the  very 
dullest  and  most  wayward  of  them;  her  un- 
failing sympathy  with  even  infantile  pleasure 
and  pain.  And  I think  they  will  acknowledge 
that^whelherslie  taught  them  much  or  liiile 
— in'this  advancing  age  if  might  be  thonght 
little — Miss  Leaf  taught  them  one  thing — to 
love  her.  Which,  as  Ben  Johnson  said  of  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  was  in  itself  a “liberal 
education.” 

Hilary,  too.  Often  when  ITilary’s  younger 
and  more  restless  spirit  chafed  against  the 
monotony  of  her  life  : when,  instead  of  wasting 
lier  (faysin  teaching  small  children,  she  would 
have  liked  to  be  learning,  learning — every  dav 
growing  wiser  and  cleverer,  and  Btretchingont 
into  tliat  bus 7,  bright,  active  world  of  whicli 
Robert  Lyon  bad  told  lier — ibeii  the  sight  of 
Johanna’s  meek  face  bent  over  those  dirty 
spelling  books  vvoiild  at  once  rebukf^  and  com 
fort  her.  She  felt,  after  all,  that  she  would 
not  mind  working  on  Ibrever,  so  long  as  Jo' 
hanna. still  sat  there. 

Nevertheless,  tnat  winter  seemed  to  lier  very 
long -T-especially  after  Asc’ott  was  gone.  For 
Johanna,  partly  for  money,  and  [tartly  for 
kindliness,  had  added  to  her  day  s work  four 
evenings  a week,  whem  a half  educated  mother 
of  one  ofherlitlle  pupils  came  to  he  taught  to 
write  a decent  hand,  and  to  keep  the  accounis 
of  her  shop.  Upon  which  Selina,  highly  in 
dignant,  had  taken  to  spending  her  eveningi- 
in  the  school  room,  interrupting  Hilary’s  soli 
tary  studies  there  by  many  a lainer.iation  over 
the  peaceful  days  wliPti  tb^y  all  sat, in  the 
kitchen  together  and  kept  no  servant.  For 
Selina  was  one  ot  those  vvho  never  saw  the 
bright  side  of  any  fifing  till  it  had  gone  by. 

‘‘  I’m  sure  I don't  know  how  we  are  to  man- 
age with  Elizabeth.  That  greedy — ” 

“And  growing,”  suggested  Hilary. 

“ J say  that  greedy  girl  eats  as  muidi  as  ant 
two  of  ns.  And  as  for  her  clothes — her  moth- 
er does  not  keep  her  even  decent.” 

“She.  would' find  it  difficult  upon  three 
pounds  a year.” 

“Hilary,  how  dare  you  contradict  me  ! I 
am  only  stating  a plain  fact.” 

“And  I anotlier.  But,  indeed,  I don’t  want 
to.talk,  Selina.” 

*'  You  never  do,  except  when  you  are  w'ished 
to  be  silent ; and  then  your  tongue  goes  like 
any  race-horse.” 

“Does  it?  Well,  like  Gilpiti’s, 

* It  carries  weight,  it  rides  a race,  ’ 

’Tis  foae,\  thousand  pound  ?’ 

— and  I.  only  tviali  it  were.  Heigh-ho!  if  I 
could  hut  earn  a thousand  pouml,-!” 

Selina  was  too  vexed  torejilv;  and  for  five 
quiet  minutes  Hilary  bent  over  her  Homer, 
which  Mr.  Lyon  had  taken  such  pleasure  in 


teaching  her,  because,  he  said,  she  learned  it 
taster  than  any  of  his  grammar  school  boys. 
She  had  forgotten  all  domestic  grievances  in  a 
vi.sion  of  Thetis  and  the  water-nymphs;  and 
was  repeating  to  herself,  first  in  the  sonorous 
Greek,  and  then  in  Pope’s  small  but  sweet 
Eimlish,  that  catalogue  of  oceanic  beauties 
ending  with 

Black  Janira  and  Janassa  fair, 

And  Atnutheia  with  her  amber  hair.” 

“ Black,  did  you  say?  I’m  sure  she  was  as 
black  as  a chimney-sweep  all  -to-day.  And 
her  pinafore  ” 

“Her  what?  Oh,  Elizabeth,  you  mean — ” 

“ Her  pinafore  had  three  rents  in  it,  vfhich 
she  never  thinks  ot  mending  though  I gav^' 
her  needles  and  thread  myself  a week  ago. 
But  she  does  not  kno\y  how  to  use  them  any 
more  tnan  a baby.” 

“ Possibly  nobody  ever  taught  her.” 

“ Yes  ; she  went  for  a year  to  the  National 
School,  she  says,  and  learned  both  marking 
and  sewing.” 

“ Perhaps  she  has  never  practiced  theiri 
since.  She  could  hardly  have  had  time,  with 
all  the  little-Handa  to  look  after,  as  he!  mother 
.Pays  .she  did.  All  the  better  for  us.  Itmakes 
her  wonderfully  patient -with  our  troublesome 
brats.  It  wa.s, only  to-day,  when  that  horrid 
litile  .Tacky  Smith  hurt  himself  so,  that  I saw 
Elizabeth  take  him  into  the  kitchen,  v/ash  his 
face  and  hands,  and  cuddle  him  up  and  com- 
fort him,  quite  motherly.  Her  forte  is  cer- 
tainly-children.” 

“You  always  find  something  to  say  for 
her.” 

“ I should  be  ashamed  if  I coul.d  not  find 
something  to  say  for  any  body  who  is  always' 
abiistd.” 

Anotlier  pause — and  then  Selina  returned  to 
the  charge. 

“ Have  you  ever  observed,  my  dear,  the  ex- 
traordinary way  she  has  of  fastening,  or  rath- 
er. not  fastening  lier  gown  behind?  She  just 
hooks  it  together  at  the  top  and  at  the  waist, 
while  between  there  is  a — F 

Hiatus  valdedejlendus.  Gh  dear  me!  what 
shall  I do  ? Selina,  how  can  I help  it  if  a 
.ttirl  of  fitieen  years  old  is  not  a paragon  of  per 
fection?  as  of  course  we  all  are,  if  we  only 
could  find  it  out.” 

And  Hilary,  in  despair,  rose  to  carry  her 
candle  and  hooks  into  the  chilly  but  quiet  bed- 
room, biting  her  lips  the  while  lest  she  should 
he  tempted  to  say  something  which  Selina 
called  “ inifiertinent,”  which  perhaps  it  was, 
Irom  a younger  sister  to  an  elder.  I do  not 
-et  Hilary  up  as  a perfect  character.  Through 
orrow  onl.y  do  people  go  on  to  perfection  ; and 
-oiTow,  in  its  true  meaning,  the  cherished  girl 
hail  never  known. 

But  that  night,  talking  to  Johanna  before 
they  went  to  sleep — they  had  always  slept  to-- 
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gether,  since  the  time  .when  the  elder  sister 
used  to  walk  the  room  of  nights  with  that  pu- 
ling, motherless  infant  in  her  arms — Hilary 
anxiously  started  the  question  of  the  litt'e 
servant. 

‘•I  am  afraid  I vexed  Selina  greatly  about 
her  to-night . and  yet  what  can  one  do?  Se- 
lina is  so  very  unjust — always  expecting  im- 
possibilities. She  would  like  to  liave  Eliza 
beth  at  once  a first  rate  .cook,  a finished 

house-maid,  and  an  attentive  lady’s  maid,  and |ber  little 

all  without  being  taught!  She  gives  het 
things  to  do,  neither  waiting  to  see  if  thev  are 
compiehended  by  her,  nor  showing  her  how 
to  do  them.  Of  cou  se  the'girl  stands  gaping 
and  staring  and  does  not  do  them,  or  doe.s 
them  80  badly,  that  she  gets  a thorough  scold- 
mg* 

Is  she  very  stupid,  do  you  think?”  asked 
Johanna,  in  unconscious  appeal  to  her  pet’s 
stronger  judgment.  , 

“ No,  I dcin’t.  Far  from  stupid  ; only  very 
ignorant,  and — you  would  hardly  believe  it — 

Very  nervous.  Selina  frightens  her.  She  gets 
on  extremely  well  with  me.” 

“ Any  one  would,  my  dear.  That  is,”  added 
the  conscientious  elder  sister,  still  afraid  of 
making  the  “child”  vain,  “any  one  whom  you 
took  pains  with.  But  do  you  think  you  can 
ever  make  any  thing  out  of  Elizabeth  ? Her 
month  ends  to-morrow.  Shall  we  let  her 
go?” 

“ And  perhaps  get  in  her  place  a story-teller 
— a tale-bearer — even  a thief.  No,  no  : let'us 


must  have  a new  gown,  and  you  must  give 
Elizabeth  your  brown  merino.” 

Hilary  laughed,  ainl  replied  not. 

Now  it  might  be.  a pathetic  indication  of' a 
girl  who  had  very  few  clothes,  but  Hilary  had 
a superstitious  weakne.ss  conceniiiig  hers. — 
t'very  dress  had  its  own  peculiar  clironicleof 
the  scenes  where  it  liad  been,  the  eiijoymepts 
she  bad  shared  in  it.  Particular  dresses  were 
special  memorials  of  her  loves,  her  pleasures, 
passing  pains  ; as  long  as  a bit  re- 
old  tabric  the  sight  of  it 


‘ Rather  bear  the  ills  we  have. 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of;’ 


and  a thief  would  be  worse  than  even  a South 
Sea  Islander.” 

“ Oh  yes,  my  dear”’ said  Johanna,  with  a 
shiver. 

“By-the-by,  the  first  step  in  the  civilization 
of  the  Polynesians  was  giving  them  clothes. 
And  1 have  heard  say  that  crime  and  rags 
often  go  together ; that  a man  unconsciously 
feels  that  he  owes  something  to  himself  and 
society  in  the  tvay  of  virtue  when  he  has  a 
clean  face  and  clean  shirt,  and  a decent  coat 
on.  Suppose  we  try  the  experiment  of  dress 
ing  Elizabeth.  How  many  old  gowns  have 
we?” 

' The  number  was  few.  Nothing  in  the  Leaf| 
family^  was  ever  cast  off  till  its  very  last  ex 
tremity  of  decay  ; the  talent  that 

’ “Gars  aiild  claea  look  amaist  as  gude’s  the  new’’ 

being  specially  possessed  by  Hilary.  She 
counted^  over  her  own  Wardrobe  and  . Johan- 
na’s but  found  nothing  that  could  be- spared. 

“ Yes,  my  love,  there  is  one  tiling.  Yon 
certainly  shall  never  put  on  that  old  brown 
merino  again  ; though  you  have  laid  it  so  care- 
fully by,  as  if  you  meant  it  to  come  out  as 


inaiiied  of  the  poor 
recalled  tliem  all. 

Til i.s  brown  merino — in  which  she  had  sat 
two  whole  winters  over  her  Greek  and  Latin 
by  Robert  Lyon’s  side,  wliicli  lie  had  once 
• lopped  to  toiicii  and  notice,  saying  vvliat  a 
pretty  color  it  was.  and  how  be  liked  soft- 
fV'C-liiig  dresses  for  women — to  cut  up  this  old 
brown  merino  seemed  to  hurt  her  so  she  could 
almost  have  cried. 

Yet  what  would  Johanna  think  if  the  refu- 
sed? And  tliere  was  Elizabeth  absolutely  in 
want  oT  clothes.  “I  must  be  growing  very, 
winked,”  thought  poor  Hilary.  * 

She  lay  a good  'vliile  silent  in  the  dark, 
while  Johanna  planned  and  replanned — cal- 
culating bow,  even  with  the  addition  of  an 
old  cape  of  her  own,  which  was  out  of  the 
same  piece,  this  hapless  gown  could  be  made 
to  fit  the  gaunt  frame  of  Elizabeth  Hand. — 
Her  poor  kindly  brain  was  in  the  last  extrem- 
ity of  muddle,  when' Hilary,  with  a desperate 
efibrt,  dasbeil  in  to  the  rescue,  and  soon  made 
all  clear,  contriving  body,  skirt,  sleeves  and  all 
“ Yon  have  the  best  head  in  the  world,  my 
love.  I don’t  know  wliattver  I should  do 
without  YOU.” 

“Luckily  you  are  never  likely  to  be  tried, 
So  give  me  a kiss;  and  good-night,  Johanna.”  ’ 
1 misdoubt  many  will  sav  I am  writing 
about  small,  nidicnlously  small,  things.  Yet 
is  not  tlie  whole  of  life  made  up  of  infinitesi- 
mally small  things  ? And  in  its  strange  and 
solemn  mosaic,  the  full  pattern  of  which  we 
never  see  clearly  till  looking  back  on  it  from 
far  away,  dare  we  say'of  any  thing  which  the 
hand  of  Eternal  Wisdom  has  put  together,  that- 
It  is  tod  common  or  too  small  ? 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Whii.e  bef  .anxious  mistresses  were  thus 
talking  lier  over  the  servant  lay  on  her  hum- 
ble bed  and  slept.  They  knew  she  did,  for 
they  Iteard  her  heavy  breathing  througn  the 
thin  partition  .wall.  Whetlier,  a.s  Hilary  sug- 
gested, she  'vas  too  ignorant  to  notice  the  day^ 
of  the  week,  or  month,  or,  as  Selina  thought, 
too  stiipiil  to  care  for  any  thing  beyond  eat- 
ing,. drinking,  and  sleeping,  Elizabeth  mani- 


next  winter.  |!Jo,  Hilary,  you ifested  no  anxiety- about  herself  or  h'er  destiny. 
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Pile  went  about  her  work  just  as  usu.ul ; a 
little  (|uicker  anil  readier,  now  she  was  be 
com  in  2 Ik  111  diarized  to  it  ; but  she  sai  1 noil  mi 'f. 
She  WHS  undoubtedly  a girl  of  silent  and  un 
deiiionstriitive  nature. 

Soineljnies  still  waters  run  deep,”  said 
Miss  Hilary. 

“ Neverthfle.sa.  there  are  sue.h  things  as 
denials,”  replied  Jolianna  “ When  do  you 
mean  to  have  your  little  talk  with  her?” 

Hilary  did  not  know.  .She  was  sitting, 
rather  more  tired  lliat.  usual,  by  iht?  school 
room  fire,  the  little  people  ha  ving  just  depart 
ed  for  their  Saturday  half  holiday.  Before 
clearing  off  the  debris  which  they  ahviy-  ieli 
behind,  she  stood  a minttre  at  ilir  window, 
refreshing  her  eyes  with  the  green  field  opfio 
site,  and  the  far-away  wood,  crowned  by  a dim 
white  moMufnent,  visible  in  fair  weailier,  on 
w'licli  those  bright  hrown  eyes  had  a trick  of 
lingering,  even  in  the  middle  of  school  hours 
For  the  wfiod  anil  the  hill  beyond  belongtjil  to 
a nobleman's  “show”  estate,  five  mile.s  off— 
the  only  bit  of  real  landscape  beaut\  ftiat  Hil 
ary  hai^ever  beheld.  There,  during  the  last 
holidays  but  one,  she,  her sister.s,  hernefdiew 
and,  by  his  own  special  request,  3Ir.  Jjvon, 
had  spent  a whole  long,  merry,  midsummer 
day.  She  wondered  whether  such  a day  would 
ever  come  again ! 

But  spring  was  coming  again,  any  how  ; the 
field  looked  smiling  and  green,  specked  hert. 
and  there  with  white  dots  which,  sheofiined. 
might,  possibly  be  daisies.  Slie  half  wislied 
she  was  not  too  old  and  dignified  to  dart  across 
the  road,  leap  the  sunk  fence,  and  j-un  to  see. 

“ I think,  Johanna — Hark,  vvliat  ean  that 
be?” 

. For  at  iliis  instant  somebody  came  tearing 
down  the  stairs,  opened  the  front  door,  and  did 
— exactly  what  Hilary  had  just  been  wishing 
to  do..  . ^ 

“It’s  F.;lizabeth.  without  her  bcnnet  or 
shawl,  with  something  white' flying  behi'nd 
her.  How  she  fs  dashing  acroris  the  field  1 
What  can  she  be  after?  Just  look.” 

But  loud  screams  from  Selina’s  room,  the 
front  One,  where  she  had  been  lying  in  bed  all 
morning,  quite  obliterated  the  little  servant 
from  theirminds'.  The  two  sisters  ran  hastily 
up  stairs.  . 

Selina  was  sitting  up,  in  undisguised  terror 
and  agitation. 

“Stop  her  ! Hold  her  1 I’ttj.  sure  she  has 
gone  mad.  Lock  the  door,  or  she’ll  come 
back  and  murder  us  all.” 

“ Who?‘Klizaheth  ! Was  she  here?  Wliat 
■iias  been  the  matter  ?” 

But  it  was  some  time  before  they  coitlil 
ftiake  out  any  tiling.  Atlas*  thev  gathered 
that  Elizabeth  had  been  waiting  upon  Mi.'-'s 
Selina,  putting  vinegar  cloths  on  her  head, 
and  doing  various  things  about  the  room. 


“ She  is  very  handy  when  one  is  ill,”  even 
SeJiia  allowed. 

‘ And  1 assure  you  I was  talking  most 
kiiidlv  toiler;  about  the  ifiities- of  her  posi- 
tion, and  how  siie  ought  to  dress  better,  anil 
he  more  civil  behaved,  or  else  she  neverconld 
ex|iect  to  keepaiiy  place.  Audshestood  in  Imr 
usual  sulky  way  ot  listening,  never  answering 
a word— with  her  hack  to  me,  .staring  right 
out  ol  window.  And  I had  just  said,  ‘Eliza- 
beth. my  girl’ — indeed.  Hilary,  T was  talking 
to  her  in  my  very  kindest  way — ” 

“ I’ve  no  doubt  of  it— hut  do  get  on.” 

“ When  she  suddeiily  turned  round,  snatch- 
ed a clean  -towel*  from  a chair  hack,  and  an- 
other from  my  head— actually  from  my  very 
iiead,  -loliaiiiia — and  out  --.he  ran.  I called* 
afier  her,  hut  she  took  no  more  notice  than  if 
1 had  lieeu  a stone.  And  she  left  the  door 
wide  open — blowing  upon  me.  Oh,  dear  ; she 
has  given  me  iiiv  deatli  of  c II.”  And  Selina 
broke  out  into  piteons  Com plainiiigs. 

Her  elder  sister  soothed  her  as  well  as  she 
could,  while  Ililarv  ran  down  to  the  frontdoor 
.and  looked,  and  enquired  every  where  for 
Elizabeth.  She  was  not  to  he. seen  on  fieldor' 
road  ; and  along  that  quiet  terrace  not  a soul 
had  even  perceived  her  qitit  the  Inttise. 

“It’s  a very  (nld  thing,”  said  Hilary,  return- 
ing. “What  can  have  come  over  the  girl? 
You  are  sure,  Selina,  that  you  said  iiotlifng 
which—” 

“ Now  T know  what  you  are  going  to  .«ay. 
You  are  going  to  blame  me.  Whatever  hap- 
pens i'l  this  nouse  you  always  blame  me.  And 
perhaps  you  re  right.  Perhaps  I am  a nuis- 
ance— a burden — would  he  far  better  deaJand 
buried.  I wi?li  I were!” 

When  Selina  took  this  taede,  of  course  lief 
sister.s  were  silenced.  They  quited  her  a lit- 
tle, and  then  went  down  and  searched  the 
house  all  over. 

All  was  in  order  ; at  least  in  as  much  order 
as  was  to  he  expected  the  hour  before  dinner, 
t he  howl  of  lialf  jieeled  potatoes  stood  on  the 
liack  kitchen  “ sink  ;”  the  roast  was  down  be- 
fore the  fire;  the  knives  were  ready  for  clean- 
ing. bNidently  Elizabeth  flight  had  not  been 
premeditated. 

“It’s  all  nonsense  about  her  goirig  mad. 
She  has  as  soupd  a head  as  I have,”  said 
Hilary  to  Johanna,  who  began  to  look  serioits*- 
ly  uneasy.  " She  .Tiight  have  run  away  in  a 
fit  of  pas.'ioii,  certainly  ; and  yet  tltat  is  im- 
probable; her  temper  is  more  sullen  than 
furious.  And  havit.g  no  lack  of  common 
.«en«e  she  must  know  that  doing  a thing  like 
this  is  enough  to  make  her  lose  her  place  at 
once.” 

“Ye.s.”  said' Johanna,  inourniu!ly,  “ I’m 
afraid  after  this  she  must  go.” 

“Wait  and  set  whpt  she  has  to  say  for  her- 
self,” pleaded  Hilary.  fStie  will  surely  be 
bagk  iu  two  or  three  minutes.”  . T 
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feut  she  Was  iiot,  nor  even  in  two. or  three|fears  were  true,  and  the  girl  had  really  gone 
hours.  Itnad',  but  Hilary’s  quicker  perceptions  jurap- 

IJer  mistresses’  annoyance  became  dispicas-ied  at  a different  conclusion, 
ure,  aOd  that  again  subsided  into  serious  a.p-j  “Quiet  yourself,  Elizabeth,”  said  she,  ta- 
prehension.  Even  Selina  ceased  talking  overjking  a firm  hold  of  her  shoulder,  and  making 
and  over  the  incident  which  gave  the  sole  her  sit  down,  when  the  rolled-up  apron  drop- 
information  to  be  arrived  at;  rose,  dressed,  ped,  and  showed  itself  all  covered  with  blood, 
and  came  down  ^to  the  kitchen.  There,  after  spots.  Selina  screamed  outright, 
long  and  anxious  consultation,  Hilary,  ob-  Then  Elizabeth  seemed  to  become  half  con- 
serving that  “Somebody  had  better  do  some-  scious  that  she  had  done  something  blamable, 
thing,”  began  to  prepare  the  dinner  as  'll  pre-  or  was  at  lea.st  a suspected  character.  Her 
Elizabethan  days;  but  the  three  ladies’  appe-  warmth  of  manner  faded  ; the  sullen  cloud  ot 
tites  were  small.  dogged  resistance  to  authority  was  rising  in 

, About  three  in  the  afternoon,  Hilary,  giving  her  poor  dirty  face,  when  Hilary,  beginning 
utterance  to  the  hidden  alarm  of  all,  saio — with,  “.Now,'  we  are  not  going  to  scold  you  ; 

“I  thinlj,  sisters,  I had  better  go  down  as  but  we  must  hear -the  reason  of  this,”  contri- 
quickly  as  I can  to  Mrs.  Hand’s.”  ved  by  adroit  questions,  and  nota  few  of  them. 

This  agreed,  she  stood  consulting  with  Jo- -to  elicit  the  whole  story. 

.hanna  as  to  what  could  possibly  be  said  to  the  It  appeared  that,  while  standing  at  Mis? 
mother  in  case  that  unfortunate  child  had  not  Selina’s  window,  Elizabeth  had  watched  three 
gone  home,  when  the  kitchen  door  opened,  little  boys, 'apparently  engaged  in  a very  favor- 
and  the  culprit  appeared.  ite  amusement  of  little  boys  in  that  held,  go- 

Not,  however,  with  the'least  look  of  a cul-  ing  quickly  behind  a hor'se,  and.  pulling  out 
prit.  Hot  she  was,  and  breathless  ; and  with  the  longest  and  handsomest  hairs  ,in  his  tail 
her-hair  down  about  her  ears,  and, her  apron  to  make  fishing  lines  of.  She  saw  the  animal 
rolled  up  round  her  waist,  presented  a most  give  a kick,  and  two  of  the  boys  ran  away; 
forlorn  and  untidy  aspect;  but  her  eyes  were  the  other  did  not  stir.'  Fora  minute  or  so  she 
bright,  and  her  countenance  glowing.  noticed  a black  lump  lying  in  the  grass  ; then. 

She  took  a towel  from'  under  her  arm. — with'the  quick  instinct  for  which  nobody  had 
“There’s  one  on  ’em — and  you’ll  get  back — ever  given  her  credit,  she  guessed  what  had 
the  other — when  it’s  washed.”  happened  and  did  immediately  the  wisest  and 

Having  blurted  out  this,  she  leaned  against  Only  thing  possible  under  the  circumstances, 
the  wall,  trying  to  recover  her  breath.  namely,  to  snatch.up  a towel,  run  across  the 

“Elizabeth!  Where  have  you  been  ? How  field,  bind  up  the  child’s  head  as  well  as  she 
dared  you  go?  Your  behavior  is  disgraceful  could,  and  carry  it,  bleeding  and  insensible,  to 
— most  disgraceful,-  I say.  Johanna,  why  the  nearest  doctor,  who  lived  nearly  a mile, 
don’t  you  speak  to  your  servant  ?”  (When,  off.  ' m 

for  remissness  in  reproving  others,  the  elder  She  did  not  tell — and  they  only  fOTnditout 
sister  herself  fell  under  reproof,  it  was  always  afterward— how  she  had  held  the  hoy  while 
emphatically  “ yow  sister”-«“ yoar  nephew”  under  the  doctor’s  hands,  the  skull  being  so 
— ^‘2/ottr  servant.”)  badly  fractured,  that  the  frightened  mother 

But,  for.  once,  Miss  Selina’s  sharp  voice  fainted  at  the  sight ; how  she  had  finally  car- 
failed  to  bring  the  customary  sullen  look  to  ried  him  home,  and  left  him  comfortably  set- 
Elizabeth’s  face,  and  when  Miss  Leaf,  in  her  tied  in  bed,  his  senses  returned,  and  his  life 
milder  tones,  asked  where  she  had  been,  she  saved. 

answered  unhesitatingly — “ Ay,  my  arms  do  ache  above  a bit,”  she 

/ “ I’ve  been  down  the  town.”  said,  in  answer  to  Miss  Leaf’s  questions.  “He 

“Down  the  town!”  the  three  ladies  cried,  wasn’t  quite  a baby — nigh  upon  twelve)  Ireck- 
in  one  chorus  of  astonishment.  on;  but  then  he  was  very  small  of  his  age.  And 

“ I’ve  been  as  quick  as  I could,  missis.  I he  looked  just  as  if  he  was  dead — and  he  bled 
runned  all  the  way  there  and  back  ; but  it  was  so.” 

a good  step,  and  he  was  some’at  heavy,  though  Here,  just  for  a- second  or  two,  the  color  left 
he  is  but  a little ’un.”-  - the  big  girl’s  lips,  and  she  trembled  a little. 

“ He  ! who  on  earth  is  he  'P’  Miss  Leaf  went  to  the  kitchen  cupboard,  and** 

“Deary  me!  I never  thought  of  axing  ; but  took  out  their  only  bottle  of  wine — adminis- 
his  mother  lives  -in  Hall  street.  Somebody  tered  in  rare  doses,  exclusively  as  medicine, 
saw  me  carrying  him  to  the  doctor,  and  went  “ Drink  this,  Elizabeth  ; and  then  go-  and 
and  told  her.  OhJ  he  was  welly  killed,  Miss  wash  your  face  and  eat  your  dinner.  We  will 
Leaf—the  doctor  said  so  ; but  he’ll  do  now,  talk  to  you  by-and-by.”  , 
and  you’ll  get  your  towel  clean  washed  to-^  Elizabeth  looked  up  with  a long,  wistfull 
morrow.”  stare  of  intense  surprise,  and  then  added, 

While  Elizabeth  spoke  so  incoherently,  and,“  Have  I done  any  thing  wrong,  missis  ?” 
with  such  unwonted  energy  and  excitement,  “ I did  not  say  so.  But  drink  this  : and  don’t 
Johanna  looked  as  if  she  thought  her  sister’sjtalk,  child.” 

C 
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She  was  obeyed.  By-and-by  Elizabeth  dis- 
appeared into  the  back  kitchen,  emerged 
thence  with  a clean  face,  hands,  and  apron, 
and  went  about  her  afternoon  business  as 
if  nothing  had  happened. 

Her  mistresses'  threatened  “talk”  with  her 
never  came  about.  What,  indeed,  could  they 
say  ? No  douhjt  the  little  servant  had  broken 
the  strict  letter  of  domestic  law  by  running  olf 
in  that  highly  eccentric  and  inconvenient 
way  ; but,  as  Hilary  tried  to  explain  by  a se- 
ries of  most  ingenious  ratiocinations,  she  had 
fulfilled,  iiii  the  spirit  of  it,  the  very  highest 
law — that  of  charity.  She  had  also  shown 
prompt  courage,  decision,  practical  and  pru- 
dent forethought,  and  above  all,  entire  self- 
forgetfulness. 

“A«d  I should  like  to  know,”  said  Miss 
Hilary,  warming  with  her  subject,  “ if  those 
are  not  the  very  qualities  that  goto  constitute  a 
hero.”  . ^ 

“Bub  we  don’t  want  a hero;  we  want  a 
maid  of-all  work.” 

“ I'll  tell  3’ou  what  ^ve  want,  Selina.  We 
want  a woman ; that  is,  a girl  with  the  making 
of  a good  woman  in  her.  If  we  can  find  that, 
all  the  rest  will  follow.  For  my  part,  I would 
rather  take  this  child,  rough  as  she  is,  but 
with  her  truthfulness,  conscientiousness,  kind- 
liness of  heart,  and  evident  capability  of  both 
self-control  and  self-devotedness,  than  the  most 
finished  servant  we  could  find.  My  advice  is 
— keep  her.”  * 

This  settled  the  matter,  since  it  was  a cu- 
rious fact  that  the  “ advice”  of  the  youngest 
Miss  Leaf  was,  whether  they  knew  it  or  not, 
almost  equivalent  to  a family  ukase. 

WhcnljlElizabeth  had  brought  in  the  tea- 
things,  which  she  did  with  especial  care,  ap- 
patently  wishing  to  blot  out  the  memory  ol 
the  morning’s  escapade  by  astonishingly  good 
behavior  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  Miss  Leaf 
called  her,  and  asked  if  she  knew  that  her 
month  of  trial  ended  this  day  ? 

“jYes,  rna’am,”  with  the  strict  tormal 
courtesy,  something  betweenj;hat  of  the  old- 
world  family  domestic — as  her  mother  might 
have  been  to  the  Miss  Elizabeth  Something 
she  was  named  after — and  the  abrupt  “ dip” 
of  the  modern  National  school  girl;  which 
constituted  Elizabeth  Hand’s  sole  experience 
of  manners. 

“ If  you  had -not  been  absent  I should  have 
(gone  to  spank  with  your  mothei  to-day.  In- 
deed Miss  Hilary  was  going  when  you  came 
in  ; 'but  it  would  have  been  with  a very  differ- 
ent intention  from  v,rhat  we  had  in  the  morn- 
ing. However,  that  is  not  likely  to  happen 
again.” 

“ Eh  ?”  said  Eliaabeth,  inquiringly. 

Mirs  Leaf  hesitated,  and  looked  uneasily  at 
h’er  two  sisters.  It  was  always  a trial  to  her 
shy  nature  to  find  herself  the  mouth-piece  of 
ths  family ; and  this  same  shynege  it 


still  more  difficult  to  break  through  the  stiff 
bairiers  which  seemed  to  rise  up  betweenher, 
a gentlewoman  well  on  in  years,  and  this 
coarse  working  girl.  She  felt,  as  she  often 
complained,  that  wdth  the  kindest  intentions, 
she  did  not  quite  know  how  'to  talk  to  Eliza- 
beth. 

“ My  sister  means,”  said  Hilary,  “ that  as 
we  are  not  likely  to  have  little  boys  half  killed^ 
in  the  field  every  day,  she  trusts  you  will  not' 
be  running  away  again  as  you  did  this  morn- 
ing. She  feels  sure  that  you  would  not  dp 
such  a thing,  putting  us  all  to  so  great  annoy- 
ance and  uneasiness,  for  any  less  cause  than 
such  as  happened  to-day.  'You  promise 
tlistt 

"Yes,  Miss  Hilary.” 

“ Then  we  quite  forgive  you  as  regards  our- 
selves. Nay” — feeling  in  spile  of  Selina’s 
warning  nudge,  that  she  had  hardly  been  kind' 
enough — “ we  rather  praise  than  blame  you, 
Elizabeth.  And  if  you  like  to  stay  with  us 
and  will  do  your  best  to  improve,  we  are  will- 
ing to  keep  you  as  our  servant.” 

“Thank  you  ma’am.  Thank  you.  Miss. 
Hilary.  Y"es,  I’ll  atop.”  ' 

She  said  no  more — but  sighed  a great  sigh, 
as  if  her.mind  were  relieved — (“So,”  thought 
Hilary,  “she  was  not  so  indifferent,  to  us  as 
we  imagined” — and  bustled  back  into  her  kii- 
clien. 

“ Now  for  the  clothing  of  her,”  observed 
Miss  Leaf,  also  looking  much  relieved  that 
the  decision  was  over.  “ You  know  what  we 
agreed  n^on;  and  there  Is  certainly  no  time 
to  be  lost.  Hilary,  my  dear,  suppose  you 
bring  down  your  brown  merino?’’ 

Hilary  went  without  a word. 

People  who  inhabit  the  same  house,  eat, 
sit,  and  sleep  together — loving  one  another 
and  sympathizitfg  with  one  another,  ever  so 
deeply  and  dearlj' — nevertheless  inevitably 
have  momentary'*’ seasons  when  the  intense 
solitude  in  which  we  all  liVe,  and  must  expect 
ever  to  .live,  at  the  depth  of  our  being,  forces 
itself  painfully  upon  the  heart.  Johanna  must 
have  had  many  such  s&sons  when  Hilary  was 
a child  ; Hilary  had  one  now.  * 

She  unfolded  the  old  frock,  and  took  out  of 
its  pocket,  a hiding  place  at  once  little  likely 
to  be  searched,  and  harmless  if  discovered,  a 
poor  little  memento  of  that  happy  midsummer 
day. 

Dear  Miss  Hilary:  To-morrow,  then,  I 

shall  come.  Tours  truly,  Robert  Lyon.” 

The  only  scrap  of  note  she  had  ever  re- 
ceived ; he  always  wrote  to  Johanna  ; as  reg- 
ularly as  ever,  or  more  so,  now  Ascott  was 
gone;  but  only  to  Johanna.  She  read  over 
the  twolmes,  wondered  where  sheshouli  keep 
them  now  that  Johanna  might  not  notice 
them;  and  then  recoiled,  as  if  the  secret  were 
a wrong  to  that  dear  sister  who  loved  her  so, 
well-. 
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“ But  nothing  makes  me  love  her-less ; no- 
thing ever  could.  She  thinks  me  quite  happy, 
as  I am  ; and  yet — oh,  if  I did  not  miss  him 
eoi” 

And  the  aching,  aching  want  which  some- 
times came,  over  began  again.  Let  us  not 
blame  her.  God  made  all  our  human  needs. 
God  made  love.  Not  merely  affection  but 
actual  love — t^e  necessity  to  seek  and  find  out 
some  othet  being, ^not  another  but  the  com- 
plement of  onejp  self — the  “ other  half,”  who 
brings  rest  and  strength  for  weakness,  sympa 
thy  in  aspiration,  and  tenderness  for  tender- 
ness, as  no  other  person  ever  can.  Perhaps, 
even  in  marriage,  this  love  is  seldom  found, 
and  it  is  possible  in  all  lives  to  do  without  it. 
■Johanna  had  done  so.  But  then  she  had  been 
young,  and  was  now  growing  old ; and  Hilary 
was  only  twenty,  with  a long  life  before  her. 
Poor  child^  let  us  not  blariie  her ! 

She  was  nqt  in  the  least  sentimental,  her 
natural  disposition  inclining  her  to  be  more 
than  cheerful,  actually  gay.  She  soon  recov- 
ered herself,  and  when,  a^horttime  after,  she 
stood,  scissors  in  hand,  demonstrating  how 
yery  easy  it  was , to  make  somethid^  out  of 
nothing,  her  sisters  never  suspected  how  very 
near  tears  had  lately  been  to  those  bright  eyes, 
which  were  always  the  sunshine  of  the  house. 

“You  are  giving  yourself  a world  of  troub- 
le,” said  Selina.  “ If  I were  you,  I would  just 
make  over  the  dress  to  Elizabeth,  anfl  let  her 
do  what  she  could  with  it.” 

“ My  dear,  I always  find  I give  myself  twice 
the  trouble  by  expecting  people  to  do  what 
they  can’t  do.  I have  to  do  it  myself  after- 
ward. Prove  how  a child  who  can’t  even  han- 
dle a needle  and  thread  is  competent  to  make 
a gown  for  herself,  and  I.shall  be  most  happy 
to  secede  in  her  favor.” 

“ Nay,”  put  in  the  eldest  sister,  afraid  of  a 
collision  of  words,  “ Selina  is  right ; if  you  do 
not  teach  Elizabeth  to  make  her  own  gowns 
how  can  she  learn  ?” 

“ Johanna,  you  are  the  brillianteSt  o£  wo- 
men! and  you  know  you  don’t  like  the  parlor 
littered  with  rags  ai^  cuttings.  ^ You  wish  to 
get  rid  of  me  for  the  evening  ? Well,  I’ll  go  ! 
Hand  me  the  work  basket  and  the  bundle, 
and  I’ll  give  my  first  lesson  in  dress  making 
to  our  South  Sea  Islander.” 

But  Pate  stood  in  the  way  of  Miss  Hilary’s 
good  intentions. 

She  found  Elizabeth  not  as  was  her  wont, 
always  busy,  over  the  perpetual  toil  of  those 
who  have  not  yet  learned  the  mysterious  art  of 
arrangement  and  order,  nor,  as  sometimes, 
hanging  sleepily  over  the  kitchen  fire,  waiting 
for  bedtime  ; but  actually  sitting,  sitting  down 
at  the  table.  Her  candle  was  flaring  on  one 
side  of  her ; on  the  other  was  the  school  room 
inkstand,  a scrap  of  waste  paper,  and  a pen. 
But  she  was  not  writing;  she  sat  with  her 
faciid  on  her  hands,  in  an  attitule  of  disconso- 


late idleness,  so  absorbed  that  she  seemed  not 
to  hear  Hilary’s  approach. 

“I  did  not  know  you  could  write,  Eliza- 
beth,” 

“No  more  I can,”  was  the  answer,  in  the 
most  doleful  of  voices.  “ It  bean’t  no  good. 
I’ve  forgotten  all  about  it.  T'  letters  wonna 
join.” 

“ Let  me  look  at  them.”  And  Hilary  tried 
to  contemplate  gravely  the  scrawled  aiid  blot- 
ted page,  which  looked  very  much  as  if  a large 
spider  had  walked  into  the  ink  bottle,  and  then 
walked  out  again  on  a tour  of  investigation. 
“What  did  you  want  to  write?”  asked  sh% 
suddenly. 

Elizabeth  blushed  violently.  “ It  was  the 
woman,  Mrs.  Cliflfe,  t’  little  lad’s  mother,  you 
know ; she  wanted  somebody  to  write  to  her 
husband  as  is  at  work  at  Birmingham,  and  I 
said  I would,  I’d  learned  at  the  National, 
but  I’ve  forgotten  it  all.  I’m  just  as  Mise 
Selina  says — I’m  good  for  nowt.” 

’ “Come,  come,  never  fret for  there  was  a 
sort  of  choke  in  the  girl’s  voice.  “ There’s 
many  a good  person  who  never  learned  to 
write.  But  I don’t  see  why  you  should  not 
learn.  Shall  I teach  you?” 

Utter  amazement,  beaming  gratitude,  suc- 
ceeded one  another,  plain  as  light,  in  Eliza- 
beth’s eyes,  but  she  .only  said,  “ Thank  you. 
Miss  Hilary.” 

“Very  well.  I have  brought  you  an  old 
gown  of  mine,  and  was  going  to  show  you  how 
to  make  it  up  for  yourself,  but  I’ll  look  over 
your  writing  instead.  Sit  down  and  let  me 
see  what  you  can  do.” 

In  a state  of  .nervous  trepidation,  pitiful  to 
behold,  Elizabeth  took  the  pen.  Terrible 
scratches  resulted  ; blots  innumerable  ; and 
oift  fatal  deluge  of  ink,  which  startled  from 
their  seats  both  mistress  and  maid,  and  made 
Hilary  .thankful  that  she  had  taken  off  her 
better  gown  for  a common  one,  as,  with  sad 
thriftiuess,  the  Misses  Leaf  always  did  of  eve- 
nings. 

When  Elizabeth  saw  the  mischief  she  had' 
done,  her  contrition  and  humility  were  un- 
bounded. “ No,  Miss  Hilary,  you  can’t  make 
nothin’  of  me.  I be  too  stupid.  I’ll  give  it 
up.” 

“ Nonsense  !”  And  the  bright  active  little 
lady  looked  steadily  into  the  heavy  face  of  this 
undeveloped  girl,  half  child,  half  woman,  until 
some  of  her  own  spirit  seemed  to  be  reflected 
there.  Whether  the  excitement  of  the  morn- 
ing had  roused  her,  or  her  mistresses’  kindness 
had  touched  Elizabeth’s  heart,  and — as  ia 
most  women — the  heart  was  the  key  to  the 
intellect ; or  whether  the  gradual  daily  influ- 
ence of  her  changed  life  during  the  last  month 
had  been  taking  effect,  now  for,  the  first  time 
to  appear — f'ertain  it  is  that  Hilary  had  never 
perceived  bcibre  what  an  extremely  intelligent 
face  it  was ; what  good  sense  was  indicated  iu 
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the  well  shaped  head  and  forehead  ; what  ten- 
derness and  feeling  in  the  deep-set  grey  eyes. 

“ Nonsense,”  repeated  she.  “Never  give 
up  any  thing  ; 1 never  would.  We’ll  try  a 
different  plan,  and  begin  from  the  beginning, 
as  I do  with  my  little  scholars.  Wait,  while 
I fetch  a copy  book  out  of  the  parlor  press.” 
She  highly  amused  her  sisters  with  a de- 
scription of  what  she  called  her  “ newly  insti- 
tuted Polynesian  Academy  ; returned,  and  set 
to  work  to  guide  the  rough,  coarse  hand 
through  the  mysteries  of  caligraphy. 

To  say  this  was  an  easy  task  would  not  be 
true.  Nature’s  own  laws  and  limits  make  the 
using  of  faculties  which  have  been  unused  for 
generations  very  difficult  at  first.  To  suppose 
that  a working  man,  the  son  of  working  men, 
who  applies  himself  to  study,  does  it  with  as 
little  trouble  as  your  upper-class  children,  who 
have  been  unconsciously  undergoing  educa- 
tion ever  since  the  cradle,  is  a great  mistake. 
All  honor,  therefore,  to  those  who  do  attempt, 
and  to  ever  so  small  a degree  succeed  in,  the 
best  and  wisest  culture  of  all,  self-culture. 

Of  this  honor  Elizabeth  deserved  her  share. 
“ She  is  stupid  enough,”  Hilary  confessed, 
after  the  lesson  was  over:  “ but  there  is  a 
dogged  perseverance  about  the  girl  which  I 
actually  admire.  She  blots  her  fingers,  her 
nose,  her  apron,  but  she  never  gives  in  ; and 
she  .sticks  to  the  grand  principle  ol  one  thing 
at  a time.  I think  she  did  two  whole  pages  of 
a’s,  and  really  performed  them  satisfactorily, 
before  she  asked  to  go  on  to  b’s.  Yes  ! I be- 
lieve she  will  do.” 

“ I hope  she  will  do  her  work,  any  how,” 
said  Selina,  breaking  into  the  conversation 
rather  crossly.  “ I’m  .sure  I don’t  see  the 
good  of  wasting  time  over  teaching  Elizabeth 
to  write,  when  there’s  so  inucli  to  be  done  in 
the  bouse  iiy  one  and  all  of  u.«,  from  Monday 
morning  till  Saturday  night.’’ 

“Ay,  that's  it,”  answered  Hilary, 'medita- 
tively. “ I don’t  see  bowl  ever  shall  get  time 
to  teach  her,  and  she  is  so  tired  of  nights  when 
the  work  is  all  done  ; she’ll  be  dropping  asleep 
with  the  pen  in  her  hand— I have  done  it  my’- 
eelf  before  now.’’ 

Ay,  in  those  days  when,,  trying  so  hard  to 
“ improve  her  mind,”  and  make  herself  a lit- 
tle more  equal  and  companionable  to  another 
mind  she  knew,  she  had,  after  her  daily  house 
cares  and  her  six  hours  of  school  teaching,  at- 
tempted at  nine  p m.  to  begin  close  study  on 
her  own  account.  And  though  with  her  strong 
will  she  succeeded  tolerably,  still,  as  siie  told 
Johanna,  she  could  well  understand  how  slow 
was  the  “ march  of  intellect”  (a  phrase  which 
had  just  then  come  up)  among  day' laborer.? 
and  the  like  ; and  lio‘-v  difficult  it  vvas  for  these 
Mechanics  Institutions,  whuJi  were  now  talk- 
ed 80  much  of,  to  put  a--r  Viow  idea?  into  the 
poor  tired  heads,  rendered  sluggisb  and  stupid 
with  hard  bodily  labor. 


“ Suppose  I were  to  hold  my  Polynesmn 
Academy  on  a Sunday  ?”  and  she  looked  in- 
quiringly at  her  sisters,  especially  Johanna. 

Now  the  Misses  Leaf  Were  old  fashioned 
country  folk,  who  lived  before  the  words  Sab- 
batarian and  un-Sahbatarian  had  ever  got  into 
tlie English  language.  They  simply  “remem- 
bered the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy  they 
arranged  so  as  to  make  it  for  all  the  household 
a day  of  rest : and  they  went  regularly  to 
cliurch  once — sometimes^Seli.na  and  Hilary 
went  twice.  For  the  intervelftng  liours,  their 
usual  custom  was  to  take  an'  afternoou  walk 
in  the  fields ; begun  chiefly  for  Ascott’s  sake, 
to  keep  the  lad  out  of  mischief,  and  put  into 
bis  mind  better  thoughts  than  he'was  likely  to, 
get  from  his  favorite  Sunday  recreation  of  S’L 
ting  on  the  wall  throwing  stones.  After  he 
left  for  London  there  was  Elizabeth  to  be 
thought  of;  and  they'"decided  that  the  best 
Sabbath  duty  for  the  little  servant  was  to  go 
and  see  her  mother.  So  they  gave  her  every 
Sunday  afternoon  free ; only  requiring  that 
she  should  bjat  home  punctually  after  church 
time,  at  eight  o’clock.  But  from  thence  till 
bedtime  was  a blank  two  hours,  which,  Hilary 
had  noticed,  Elizabeth  not  unfrequently  spent 
in  dozing  over  the  fire. 

“ And  I wonder,”  said  she,  giving  the  end 
of  her  long  meditation  out  loud,  “ whether 
going  to  sleep  is  not  as  much  Sabbath  breaking 
as  leartjing  to  write?  What  do  you  say,  Jo- 
hanna?” 

.Johanna,  simple,  God-fearing  woman  as  she 
was,  to  whom  faith  and  love  came  as  natural 
js  tile  breath  she  drew,  had  nevet  perplexed 
herself  with  the  question.  She  only  smiled 
acquiescence.  But  Selina  was  greatly  shock- 
ed'. Teaching  to  write  on  a Sunday,!  Bring- 
ing the  week  day  work  into  the  day  of  rest! 
Doing  one’s  own  pleasure  on  the  holy  day  ! 
She  thought  it  exceedingly  wrong.  _ Such  a 
thing  had  never  been  heard  of  in  their  house. 
Whatever  else  might  be  said  of  them,  the 
Leafs  were  always  a respectable  family  as  to 
keeping  Sunday.  Nobody  could  say  that  even 
poor  Henry — 

But  here  Selina’-s  torrent  of  words  stopped. 
When  conversation  revived,  Hilary,  who 
had  been  at  first  half  annoyed  and  half  amus- 
ed, resumed  her  point  seriously. 

“ I might  say  that  writing  is’nt  Elizabeth’s 
week-day  work,  and  that  leaching  her  is  not 
exactly  doing  my  own  pleasure;  but  I won’t 
creep  out.  of  the  argument  by  a quibble.  The 
question  is,  Vihat\s,  keeping  the  Sabbath  day 
‘holy?’  I say — and  I stick  to  my  opinion — 
that  it  is  by  making  it  a day  of  worship,  a rest 
day — a cheerful  and  happy  day — and  by  doing 
as  much  good  in  it  as  we  can.  And  therefore 
I mean  to  teach  Elizaheth  on  a Sunday.” 

“ She’ll  never  understand  it.  She’ll  considr 
er  it  work.” 

‘‘  And  if  she  did,  work  is  a more  religious 
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thing  than  idleness.  I art  sure  I often  feel 
that,  of  the  two,  I should  be  lees  sinful  in.  dig- 
ging potatoes  in  my  garden,  or  sitting  mending 
stockings  in  my  parlor,  than  in  keeping  Sun- 
day as  some  people  do — going  to  church  gen- 
teelly in  my  best  clothes,  eating  a huge  Sunday 
dinner,  and  then  nodding  over  a good  book, 
dr  taking  a regular  Sunday  nap  till  bedtime.” 
“ Hush,  child  I”  said  J ohanna,  reprovingly  ; 
for  Hilary’s  cheeks  were  red,  and  her  voice 
angry.  She  was  taking  the  hot, youthful  part 
which  in  its  hatred  of  forms  and  shams,  some- 
times leads — and-not  seldom  led  poor  Hilary — 
a little  too  far  on  the  other  side.  I think,” 
Miss  Leaf  added,  “that  our  business  is  with 
ourselves,  and  not  with  our  neighbors.  Let 
us  keep  the  Sabbath  according  to  our  con- 
science. Only,  I would  take  care  never  to  do 
any  thing  which  jarred  against  my  neighbor’s 
feelings.  I would,  like  Paul,  ‘eat  no  meat 
while  the  world  standeth’  rather  than  ‘make 
my  brother  to  offend.’  ” 

Hilary  looked  in  her  sister’s  sweet,  calm 
face,  and  the  anger  died  out  of  her  own. 

“Shall  I give  up  my  academy  ?”  she  said, 
softly.  * 

“No,  my  love.  It  is  lawful  to  do  good  on 
the  Sabbath  day,  and  teaching  a poor  ignorant 
girl  to  write  is  an  absolute  good.  Make  her 
understand  that,  and  you  need  not  be  afraid  of 
any  harm  ensuing.” 

“You  never  will  make  her  understand,” 
said  Selina,  sullenly.  “ She  is  only  a serv- 
ant.” 

“Nevertheless  I’ll  try.” 

Hilary  could  not  tell  how  far  she  succeeded 
in  simplifying  to.  the  young  servant’s  compre- 
hension this  gre;it  question,  involvingso  man^ 
points — such  as  the  following  of  the  spirit  and 
the  letter,  the  law  of  duty  and  the  compulsion 
of  love,  which,  as  she  spoke,  seemed  opening 
out  so  widely  and  awfully  that  she  herself  in- 
voluntarily shrank  from  it,  and  wondered  that 
poor  finite  creatures  should  ever  presume  to 
squabble  about  it  at  all. 

But  one  thing'the  girl  did  undersiand — her 
young  mistress’s  kindness.  - 'She  stood  watch 
ing  the  delicate  little  hand  that  had  so  patiently 
guidea  hers,  and  now  wrote  copy  after  copy 
for  her  future  benefit.  At  last  she  said — 
“You’re  taking  a deal  o’  trouble  wi’  a poor 
wench,  and  it's  very  kind  in  a lady  like  you.” 
Miss  Hilary  was  puzzled  wvhat  answer  to 
make.  True  enough  jt  was  “ kind,”  and  she 
was  “a  lady;’’  and  between  her  and  Mrs. 

■ Hand’s  rough  daughter  was  an  unmisjakable 
ditferenee  and  distinction.  That  Elizabeth 
perceived  it  was  proved  by  her  growing  res- 
pectfulness of  manner — the  more  respectful, it 
seemed,  the  more  she  herself  improved.  Yet 
Hilary,  could  not  bear  to  make  her  feel  more 
sharply  than  was  unavoidable  the  great  gulf 
that  lies  and  ever  must  lie — not  so  much  be- 
tween mistrefis  and  servant,  in  their  abstract 


^lation — (and  yet  that  is  right,  for  the  relation 
and  authority  are  ordained  of  God) — but  be- 
tween the  educated  and  the  ignorant,  the 
coarse  and  theYefined. 

“ Well,”  shesaid,  after  a pause  of  consider- 
ation, “ you  always  have  it  in  your  power  to 
repay  my  ‘ kindness,’  as  you  call  it.  The  clev- 
erer you  become  the  more  useful  you  will  be 
to  me  ; and  the  more  good  Vou  grow  the  better 
I shall  like  you.” 

Elizabeth  smiled — that  wonderfully  bright, 
sudden  smile  which  seemed  to  cover  over  all 
her  plainness  .of  feature. 

“Once  upon  a time,”  Hilary  resumed  by- 
and-by,  “ when  England  was  very  different 
from  what  it  is  now,  English  ladies  used  to 
have  what  they  call  ‘ bower-women,’  whom 
they  took  as  girls,  and  brought  up  in  their 
service  ; teaching  them  all  sorts  of  things — 
cooking,  sewing,' spinning,  singing,  and,  prob- 
ably, except  that  the  ladies  of  that  time  were 
very  ill-educated  themselves,  to  read  and  write 
also.  They  used  to  spend  part  of  every  day 
among  their  bower-women  ; and  as  people  can 
only  enjoy  the  company  of  those  with  whom 
they  have  some  sympathies  in  common,  we 
must  conclude  that — ” 

Here  Hilary  stopped,  recollecting  she  must 
be  discoursing  miles  above  the  head  of  her 
little'  bower-maiden,  and  that,  perhaps,  after 
all,  her  theory  would  be  best  kept  to  herself, 
and  only  demonstrated  practically. 

“ So,  Elizabeth,  if  I speud  alitfle  of  my  time 
in  teaching  you,  you  must  grow  up  my  faithful 
and  attached  bower-maiden  ?’’ 

“ I’ll  groyv  up  any  thing.  Miss  Hilary,  if  it’s 
to  please  you,”  was  the  answer,  given  with  a 
smothered  intensity  that  quite  startled  the 
yo'ing  mistress. 

“ I do  believe  the  gill  is  getting  fond  of  me,” 
■said  she,  half  touched,  half  laughing  to  Jo- 
hanna. “ If  BO,  we  shall  get  on.  Itisjustas 
with  our  school  children,  jouknow.  We  have 
to  seize  hold  of  their  hearts  first,  and  their 
heads  afterward.  Now,  Elizabeth’s  head  may 
be  uncommonly  tough,  but  I do  believe  she 
likes  me.” 

Johanna  smiled;  but  she  would  not  for  the 
world  have  said — never  encouraging  the  small- 
est vanity  in  her  child — that  she  did  not  think 
this  circumstance  so  very  remarkable. 


CHAPTER  V 

A HOUSEHOLD  exclusively  composed  of  wo- 
men has  its  advantage.s.and  its  disadvantages. 
It  is  apt  to  become  somewhat  narrow  in  judg- 
ment, morbid  in  feeling,  absorbed  in  petty 
interests,  and  boumling  its  vision  of  outside 
things  to  the  small  horizon  which  it  sees  from 
its  own  fireside.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
this  fireside  often  abides  a settled  peace  and 
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purity,  a long-suffering,  generous  forbearanoie, 
and  an  enduring  affectionateness  which  the 
othe  other  sex  c^n  hardly  43omprehend  or 
credit.  Men  will  not  believe,  what  is  never- 
theless the:  truth,  that  we  can“  stand  alone” 
better  than  they  can  ; that  we  can  do  without 
them  far  easier,  and  with  less  deterioration  of| 
character,  than  they  can  do  without  us  ; that 
we  are  better  able  to  provide  for  ourselves  in- 
terests, duties,  and  pleasures  ; in  short.  Strange 
as  it  may  appear,  that  we  have  more  real  self- 
sustaining  independence  than  they. 

Of  course,  that  the  true  life,  the  highest  life, 
is  that  of  man  and  woman  united,  no  one  will; 
be  insane  enough  to  deny  ; >I  am  speaking  of! 
the  substitute  for  it,  which  poor  humanity  has: 
so  often  to  fall' back  upon  and  make  the  best 
of — a better  best  very  frequently  than  what 
appears  best  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  In 
truth,  many  a,  troubled,  care  ridden,  wealthy 
family,  torn  with  dissensions,  or  frozen  up  in 
splendid  formalities,  might  have  envied  thatj 
quiet;  humble,  maiden  household  of  the  Missesj 
Leaf,'  where  their  only  trial  was  poverty,  and! 
their  only  grief  the  one  which  they  knew  the 
worst  ot,  and  had  met  patiently  for  many  v 
year — poor  Selina’s  “ way.” 

I doubt  not  it  was  good  for  Elizabeth  Hand 
lhat  her  first  place— the  home  in  which  she 
received  her*  first  impressions — was  this  fem- 
inine establishment,  simple  and  regular,  in 
which  was  neither  waste  nor  disorder  allowed. 
Good,  too,  that  while  her  mistresses’  narrow 
means  restricted-  her  in  many  things  enjoyed 
by  servants  in  richer  families,  their  interests, 
equally  narrow,  caused  to  be  Concentrated  up- 
on herself  a double  measure  of  thought  and 
care.  She  became  absolutely  ‘‘one  of  the  fam- 
ily,” sharing  in  all  its  concerns.  From  its 
small  and  few  carnal  luxuries — such  as  the 
cake,  fruit,  or  pot  of  preserve,  votive  offerings 
from  pupils’  parents — up  to  the  newspaper  and 
the  borrowed  book,  nothing  was  either  literal- 
ly or  metaphorically  “locked”  up  from  Eliza- 
beth . 

This  grand  question  of  locking  up  had  been 
discussed  in  full  conclave  the  day  after  her 
month  of  preparation  ended,  the  sisters  taking 
opposite  sides,  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Selina  was  for  the  immediate  introduction  of 
a locksmith  and  a ke}-  basket.  . 

“ While  she  was  only  on  trial,  it  did  not  so! 
much  signify;  besides,  if  it  did,  we  had  only; 
buttons  on  the  press  doors  ; but  now  she  is  our 
regular  servant  we  ought  to  institute  a regular 
system  of  authority.  How  can  she  respect  a 
family  that  never  locks  up  any  thing?” 

“ How  can  we  respect  a servant  from'whom 
we  lock  up  every  thing!” 

“ Eespiect  a servant ! What  do  you  mean, 
Hilary  ?” 

“ I mean  that  if  I did  not  respect  a servant 
I would  be  very  sorry  to  keep  her  one  day  in 
any  house  of  mine.” 


“ Wait  till  you’ve  a house  of  your  own  to 
keep,  Miss,”  said  Selina,  crossly.-  “ I never 
heard  such  nonsense.  Is  that  the  way  you 
mean  to  behave  to  Elizabeth  ? leave  every 
thing  opea  to  her— clothes,  books,  money, 
trust  her  with  all  your  secrets  ; treat  her  as 
\mur  most  particular  friend  ?”" 

“ A girl  of  fifteen  would  be  rather  an  incon- 
venient particular  friend!  And  I have  happily 
few  secrets  to  trust  her  with.  But  if  1 could 
not  trust  her' with  our  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  and 
so  on,  and  bring  her  up  from  the  very  first  iii 
the  habit  of  bbing  trusted,  1 would  recommend 
her  being  sent  away  to-morrow.” 

“ Very  fine  talking  ; and  what  do  you  say, 
Johanna? — if  that  is  not  an  unnecessary  ques- 
tion after  Hilary  has  given  her  opinion.” 

“ I think,”  replied  the  elder  sister,  takingno 
notice  of  the  long  familiar  inuendo,  “ that  in 
this  case  Hilary  is  right.  How  people  ought 
to  manage  in  great  houses  I can  not  say ; .but 
in  our  small  house  it  will  be  easier  and  better 
not  to  alter  our  simple  ways.  Trusting  the 
girl — if  she  is  a good  girl — will  only  make  her 
more  trustworthy  ; if  she  is  bad,  we  shall  the 
Sooner  find  it  out  and  let  her  go. 

But  Elizabeth  did  not  go.  A year  passed; 
two  years  ; her  wages  were  raised,  and  with 
them  her  domestic  position.  From  a “ girl” 
she  was- converted  into  a regular  servant ; her 
pinafores  gave  place  to  grown-up  gowns  and 
aprons  ; and  her  rough  head,  at  Miss  Selina’s 
incessant  instance,  was  concealed  by  a cap- 
caps  being  considered  by  that  lady  as  the 
proper  and  indispensable  badge  of  servant- 
hood. 

To  say  that  during  her  transiiion  state,  or 
even  now  that  she  had  reached  the  cap  era, 
Elizabeth  gave  her  mistresses  no  trouble,  would 
be  stating-a  self-evident  improbability.  "What 
young  lass  under  seventeen,  of  any  rank,  dbes 
not  cause  plenty  of  trouble  to  her  natural 
guardians?  - Who  can  “put  an  old  head  on 
young  shoulders  ?”  or  expect  from  girls  a^, the 
most  unformed  and  unsatisfactory  period  of 
life  that  complete  moral  and  mental  discipline, 
that  unfailing  self-control,  that  perfection  of 
temper,  and  every  thing  else . which,  of  course, 
all  mistresses  always  have  ? 

I am  obliged  to  confess  that  Elizabeth  had 
a few^ — nay,  not  a few— most  obstinate  faults ; 
that  no  child  ^ies  its  parents,  no  pupil  its 
school  teachers,  more  than  she  tiled  her  three, 
mistresses  at  intervals.  - She  was  often  thoughk 
less  and  careless,  brusque  in  her  manner,- slov- 
enly in  her. dress;  sometimes  she  was  down- 
right “bad,”  filled  full — as  some  of  her  elders 
and  betters  are,  at  all  ages — with  absolute 
naughtiness;  when  she  would  sulk  for  hours 
and  days  together,  and.make  the  whole  family 
uncomfortable,  as  many  a .servant  can  make 
many  a family  small  as  that  of  the  Missee 
Leaf. 

But  still  they  never  lost  what  Hilary  terjbed 
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their  “respect”  for  Elizabeth ; they  never  found 
her  out  in  a lie,  a meanness,  or  an  act  of  de- 
ception or  dishonesty.  They  .took  her  faults 
as  we  must  take  the  surface  faults  of  all  con- 
nected with  us — ^patiently  rather  than  resent- 
fully, seeking  to  correct  rather  than  to  punish. 
And  though  there  were  difficult  elements  in 
the  household,  such  as  their  being  three  mis- 
tresses to  be  obeyed,  the  youngest  mistress  a 
thought  too  lax  and  the  second  one  undoubt- 
edly too  severe,  still  no  girl  could  live  with 
these  high-principled,  much-enduring  women 
■f^ithout  being  impressed  with  two  things  which 
the  serving  mass  are  slowest  to  understand — 
the  dignity  of  poverty,  and  the  beauty  of  that 
which  is  the  only  effectual  law  to  *bring  out 
good  and  restrain  evil— the  law  of  loving-kind- 
ness. 

Two  fracas,  however,'  must  be  chronicled, 
for  after  both  the  girl’s  dismissal  hung  on  a 
thread.  The  first  was  when  Mrs.  Cliffe,  moth- 
er of  Tommy  Cliffe,  who  was  nearly  killed  in 
the  field,  being  discovered  to  be  an- ill  sort  of 
woman,  and  in  the  habit  of  borrowing  from 
Elizabeth  sttay  shillings,  which  were  neVer 
returned,  was  forbidden  the  house,  Elizabeth 
resented  it  so  fiercely  that  she  sulked  for  a 
whole  week  afterward. 

The  other  and  still  more  dangerous  crisis  in 
Elizabeth’s  destiny  was  when  a volume  of 
Scott’s  novels,  having  been  missing  for  some 
days,  was  found  hidden  in  her  bed,  and  she 
lying  awake  reading  it  was  thus  ignominious- 
ly  discovered  at  eleven  p.  m.  by  Miss  Selina,  in 
consequence  of  the  gleam  of  candle  light  from 
under  her  door. 

It  was  true  neither  of  these  errqj-s  were  ac- 
tual moral  crimes.  Hilary  even  roused  a vol- 
ley of  sharp  words  upon  herself  by  declaring 
they  had  their  source  in  actual  virtues  ; that 
a girl  who  would  stintherself  of  shillings,  and 
hold  lesolutely  to  any  liking  she  had,  even 
unworthy,  had  a creditable  amount  of  both 
self-denial  and  fidelity  in  her  disposition.  Al- 
so that  a tired  out  maid-of  all-work,  who  was 
kept  awake  of  nights  by  her  ardent  apprecia- 
tion of  the  “ Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,”  must 
possess  a degree  of  both  intellectual  and  moral 
capacity  which  deserved  cultivation  rather 
than  blame.  And  though  this  surreptitious 
pursuit  of  literature  under  difficulties  could 
not  of  course  be  allowed,  1 grieve  to  say  that 
Miss  Hilary  took  every  opportunity  of  not  on- 
ly giving  the  young  servant  books  to  read,  but 
of  talking  to  her  about  them.  And  also  that 
a large  proportion  of  these  books  were — to 
Miss  Selina’s  unmitigated  horror — absolutely 
fiction ! stories,  novels,  even  poetry-;-book« 
that  Hilary  liked  herself— books  thatliad  built 
up  in  her  own  passionate  dream  of  life ; where- 
in all  the  Women  w^re  faithful,  tender,  heroic, 
self-devoted;  and  all  the  men  were — something 
not  unlike  Eobert  Lyon. 

Pi<J  ehe  dq  harm  ? Was  it,  as  Selina  and 


even  Johanna>satd  sometimes,  “dangerous” 
thus  to  put  before  Elizabeth  a standard  of 
ideal  perfection,  a Quixotic  notion  of  life — life 
in  its  full  purpose,  power,  and  beauty — such 
as  otherwise  never  could  have  crossed  the  mind 
of  this  working  girl,  .born  of  parents  who, 
though  respectable  and  worthy,  were  in  no  re- 
spect higher  than  the  common  working  class? 
I will  not  argue  the  point ; I am  not  making 
Elizabeth  a text  for  a Sermon  ; I am  simply 
writing  her  story. 

One  thing  wa.s  certain,  that  by  degrees  the 
young  woman’s  faults  lessened;  even  that  worst 
of  them,  the  unmistakable  bad  temper,  not 
aggressive,  but  obstinately  sullen,  which  made 
her  and  Miss  Selina  sometimes  noton  speak- 
ing terms  tor  a w-eek  together.  But  she  sim- 
ply “sulked;”  she  never  grumbled  or  was 
pert;  and  she  did  her  work  just  as  usual — 
wkh  a kind  of  dogged  struggle  not  only  against 
the  superior  powers  biit  against  something 
within  herself  much  harder  to  fight  with. 

“ She  makes  me  feel  more  sorry  for  her  than 
angry  with  her,”  Miss,  Leaf  wo,uld  sometimes 
say,  coming  out  of  the  kitchen  with  that 
gi’ieved  face,  which  was  the  chief  sign  of  dis- 
pleasure her  sweet  nature  ever  betrayed,  “She 
will  have  up-hill  work  through  life,  like  usall, 
and  more  than  many  of  us,  poor  child  .t” 

But  gradually  Elizabeth,  too,  copying  invol- 
untarily the  rest  of  the  family,  learned  to  put 
up  with  Miss  Selina  ; who,  on  her  part,  kepta 
sort  of  armed  neutrality.  And  once,  ^hen  a 
short  but  sharp  illness  of  Johanna’s- shook  the 
house  from  its  even  tenor,  startled  every  body 
out  of  thetr  little  tempers,  and  made  them' 
cling  together  and  work  together  in  a sort  of 
fear-stricken  union  against  one  common  grief, 
Selina  allowed  that  they  might  have  gone  far- 
ther and  fared  worse  on  the  day  they  engaged 
Elizabeth. 

After  this' illness  of  his  Aunt,.  Ascott  came 
home.  It  was  his  first  visit  since  he  had  gone 
to  London  ;•  Mr.  Ascott,  he  said,  objected  to 
holidays.  But  now,  from  some  une.vplained 
feeling,  Johanna  in  her  convalescence  longed 
after  the  boy  —no  longer  a boy,  however,  but 
nearly  twenty,  and  looking  fully  hisage.  How 
proud  his  aunts  were  to  march  him  up  the 
town,  and  hear  every  body’s  (Xmgratulations 
on  his  good  looks  and  polished  manners!  • It 
was  the  old  story — old  as  the  hills  ! I do  not 
pretend  to  invent  any  thing  new.  Women, 
especially  maiden  aunts,  will  repeat  the  tale 
till  the  end  of  time,  long  as  they  have 
youths  belonging  to  them  on  whom  to  expend 
their  natural  tendency  to  cliiiging  fondness, 
and  ignorant,  innocent  hero  worship.  The' 
Misses  Leaf — ay,  even  Selina,  whose  irritation 
against  the  provoking  boy  was  quite  mollified 
by  the  elegant  young  man — were  no  wiser  than 
their  neighbors. 

But  there  was  one  person  in  the  household 
who  sJiU  obstinately  refused  to  bow  the  knee 
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to  AscoU.  Whether  it  was,,  as  psychologists 
might  explain,  some  instinctive  polarity  in 
their  natures  : or  whethA’,  having  ©nee  con- 
ceivel  a prejudice,  Elizabeth  held  on  to  it  like 
grim  death  ; still  there  was  the  same  unspo- 
ken antagonism  l^etween  them.  The  young 
fellow  took  little  notice  of  her  except  to  ob- 
serve “ that  she  hadn’t  . grown  any  handsom- 
er;’ but  Elizabeth  washed  him  with  with  a 
.keen  severity  that  overlooked  nothing,  and  re- 
sisted, with  a passive  pertinacity  that  was 
quite  irresistible,  all  his  encroachments  on  the 
famity  habits,  all  the  jittle  self-pleasing  ways 
which  Ascott  had  been  so  used  to  of  old,  that 
neither  he  nor  his  aunts  apparently  recognized 
them  as  selfish. ' 

“ I canna  bear  to  see  him”  (“  can  not,”  sug- 
gested her  mistress,  who  not  seeing  any  reason 
why  Elizabeth  should  not  speak  the  Queen’s 
English  as  well  as  herself,  had  instituted  h’s, 
and  stopped  a few  more-  glaring  piovincial- 
isms.)  “ I cannot  bear  to  see  him,  Miss  Hil- 
ary, lolling  on  the  arm-chair,  when  Missis 
looks  so  tired  and  pale,  and  sitting  up  o’  nights, 
burning  double  fires,  and  going  up  stairs  at 
last  with  his  boots  on,  and  waking  every  body, 

I diinnot  like  it,  I say.” 

“ Y6u  forget : Iilr.  Ascott  has  his  studies. 
He  must  work  for  the  next  examination.” 

“ Why  doesn’t  he  get  up  of  a morning  then 
instead  of  lying  in  bed,  and  keeping  ihe  break- 
fast a^out  till  ten?  Why  can’t  be  do  his 
learning  by  daylight?  Daylight’s  cheaper 
than  mould  candles,  and  a deal  better  for  the 
eyes.” 

Hilary  was  puzzled.  A truth  was  a truth, 
and  to  try  and  make  it  out  othervvise,  even  lor 
the  dignity  of  the  family,  was  something  from 
which  her  honest  nature  revolted.  Besides, 
the  sharp-sighted  servant  would  be  the  first  to 
detect  the  inconsi.stency  of  ore  law  of  right  for 
the  parlor  and  another  for  the  kitchen.  So 
she  took  refuge  in  silence  and  in  the  apple- 
pudding she  was  making. 

But  she  resolved  to  seize  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  giving  Ascott,  by  way  of  noveltj;,  the 
severest  lecture  that  tongue  of  aunt  could  be- 
stow. And  this  chance  occurred  the  same  af- 
ternoon, w'heif  the  other  two  aunts  had  gone 
out  to  tea,  to  a house  which  Ascott  voted 
” slow,”  and  declined  going  to.  She  remained 
to  make  tea  for  him,  and  in  the  mean  time 
took  him  for  a constitutional  up  and  down  the 
public  walks  hard  by. 

Ascott  listened  at  first  very  good  humored- 
iv  ; once  or  twdee  calling  her  ” a dear  little 
prig,”  in  his  piatronizing  way — he  was  rather 
fond  of  patronizing  his  Aunt  Hilary.  But 
when  she  seriously  spoke  of  liis  duties,  as  no 
longer. a hoy  but  a man,  who  ought  now  to 
assume  the  true,  manly  right  of  thinking  for 
and  taking  care  of  other  people,  especially  his 
aunts,  Ascott  began  to  flush  up  angrily. 
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“ Now  stop  that',  Aunt  Hilary  : I’ll  not  have 
you  coming  Mr.  Lyon  over  me. 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?” 

For  of  late  AscoU  had  .said  very  little  about 
Mr.  Lyon — not  half  so  much  as  Mr._Lyon,in 
his'  steadily  peisistent  letters  to  lifies  Leaf, 
told  her' about  her  nephew  Ascott. 

“ I mean  that  I’ll  not  be  pireached  to  like 
that  by  a woman.  It’s  bad  enough  to  stand 
it  from  a man ; but  then  Lyon’s  a real  sharp 
fellow,  who  knows  the  world,  which  women 
don’t,  Aunt„Hilary'..'  Besides,  he  coaches  me 
in  my  Latin  and  Gfreek  ; so  I let  him  pitch 
into  me  now  and  then.  But  I won’t  let  you; 
so  just  stqp  it,  will  you.” 

Something  new  in  Ascott’s  tone — speaking 
metre  of  the  resentful  fierceness  of  the  man 
than  the  pettishness  of  the  boy— frightened 
his  little  aunt,  and  silenced  her.  By-and-by 
she  took  comfort  from  the  reflection  that,  as 
the  lad  had  in  his  anger  betrayed,  he  had  be- 
side him  in  London  a monitor  whose  preach- 
ing would  be  so, much  wiser  and  more  effectual 
than  her  own  that  she  determined  to  say  no 
mOre. 

The  rare  hearing  of  Mr.  Lyon’s  name — for, 
time  and  absence  having  produced  their  nat- 
ural effect,  except  when  his  letter  came,  he 
was  seldom  talked  about  now — sef  Hilary 
thinking. 

‘‘  Do  you  go  to  see  him  often  ?”  she  said  at 
last. 

,‘  Who  ? Mr.  Lyon  ?”  And  Ascott,  delight- 
ed to  escape  into  a fresh  subject,  became  quite 
cheerful  and  communicative.  “ Oh,  bless 
you ! He  wouldn’t  care  for  my  going  to  him. 
He  lives  in  a two-pair  back,  only  one  room, 
‘ which  serves  him  for  kitchen  and  parlor  and 
all  dines  at  a cook  shop  for  nine-pence  a 
day,  and  makes  his  own  porridge  night  and 
morning.  He  told  me  so  once,  for  he  isn’t  a 
bit  ashamed  of  it.  But  he  must  be  precious 
hard  up  sometimes.  However,  as  he  contrives 
to  keep  a decent  coat  on  his  back,  and  pay  his 
classes  at  the  University,  and  carry  off  the 
very  first  honors  going  there,  nobody  asks  any 
questions.”  That’s  the  good  of  London  life, 
Aunt  Hilaiy,”  said  the  young  fellow,  drawing 
himself  up  with  great 'wisdom.  “Only  look 
like  agentleman,  behave  yourself  as  such,  and 
nobody  asks  any  questions.” 

“Yes,”  acquiesced  vaguely  Aunt  Hilary. 
And  then  her  rniiid  wandered  yearningly  to 
the  solitary  student  in  the  two-pair  back.  He 
might  labor  and  suffer  ; he  might  be  ill;  he 
might  die,  equally  solitary,  and  “ nobody 
would  ask  any  questions.”  This  phase  of  Lon- 
don life  let  a new  light  in  upon  her  mind.  The 
letters  to  Johanna  had  been  chiefly  filled  with 
whatevm’  he  thought  would  interest  them. 
With  his  characteristic  Scotch  reserve,  he  had 
said  very  little  about  himself,  except  m the 

last,  wheyein  he  mentioned  that  he  ha5  “ dOD^ 
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pretty  well”  at  the  college  this  term,  and  mhant 
" to  “go  in-  for  more,  work”  immediately. 

Wfaat  this  work  ensiled — how  much  more 
toil,  how  much  more,  poverty^ — Hilary  knevt 
not.  Perhaps  even  his  successes,  which  As- 
cott  went  on  to  talk  of,  had  less  place  in  her 
thoug-hts  than  the  picture  of  the  face  she  knew, 
sharpened  with-  illness,  wasted  with  bard  work 
and  solitary  care. 

“ And  I can  not  help  him — I can  not  help 
him  !”-was  her  bitter  cry  : until,  passingfrom 
the  dream-land  of  faricy,  the  womanly  nature 
asserted  itself.  She  thought  if  it  had, been,  or 
if  it  were  to  be,  her  blessed  lotto  be  chosen  by 
Eobert  Lyon,  how  she  would  take  care  of  him,! 
what  an  utter  slave  she  would  be  to  him  ! How 
no  penury  would  frighten  her,  no  household 
care  oppress  or  humble  her.  if  done  for  him 
and  Tor  his  comfort.  To  her  brave  heart  no 
battle  of  life  seemed  too  long  or  too  sore,  if 
only  it  were  fought  for  him  and  at  his  side. 
And  as  tile  early  falling  leaves  were  blown 
in  gust's  across  her  path,  and  the  misty  autumn 
night  began  to  close  in,  nature  herself  seemed 
to  pTead  in  unison  with  the  craving  of  her 
heart;  which  sighed  that  youth  and  summer 
last  not  always ; and  that,  “ be  it  ever  so 
humble,”  as  ihe-song^ays,  there  is  no  place 
so  bright  and  beautiful  as  the  fireside  of  a love- 
ful home. 

"While  the  aunt  and  nephew  were  strolling 
thus,  thinking  of  very  different  things,  their 
own  fire  newly  lit — Ascott  liked  a fire — was 
.blazing  away  in  solitary  glory,  for  the  benefit 
of  all  passers-by.  At  length  one — a gentleman 
—stopped  at  the  gate,  and  looked  ui,  then  took 
a turn  to  the  end  of  the  terrace,  and  stood  ga- 
zing in  once  more..  The  solitude  of  the  room 
apparently  troubled  him  ; twice  hie  hand  was 
on  the  latch  before  he  opened  it  and  knocked, 
at  the, front  door. 

Elizabeth  appeared,  which  seemed  to  sur- 
prise him. 

“■Is  Miss  Leaf  at  horne  ?” 

“ No,  Sir.” 

“ Is  she  well?  Are  all  the  family  well?” 
and  he  stepped  right  into  the  passage,  with  the 
freedom  of  a familiar  foot. 

(“  I should  ha’  slammed  the  door  ip  his 
face,”  was  Elizabeth’s  comment  afterward  ; 
“ only,  you  see.  Miss  Hilary,  he  looked  a real 
gentleman.”) 

The  stranger  and  she  mutually  examined 
one  another. 

“ I think  I have  heai’d  of  you,”  said  he, 
-iiiiling.  “You  are  Miss  Leaf’s  servant— 
Elizabeth  Hand.” 

“ Yes,  Sir,”  still  grimly,  and  with  a deter- 
mined grasp  of  the  door  handle. 

“If  your  mistresses  are  likelj'  to  be  home 
soon,  will  you  allow  me  to  wmit  for  them  ? I 
am  an  old  friend  of  theirs.  My  name  is 
Lyon.” 

Now  Elizabeth  was  far  too  much  one  of  the 
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family  not  to  have  heard  of  such  a person- 
Aiid  his  knowing  her  was  a tolerable  proof  of 
his  identity  ; besides,  unconsciously,  the  girl 
was  influenced  by  that  look  and  mien  of  true 
gentlemanhoo  1,  as  courteous  to  the’poor  maidr 
of-ali-work  as  he  Vv'ould  have  been  to  any 
duchess  born  ; and  by  that  bright,  sudden 
smile,  which  came  like  sunshine  over ’nis  face, 
and  like  sunshine  warmed  and  opened,  the 
heart  of  every  one  that  met  it. 

It  opened  that  of  Elizabeth.  She  relaxed 
her  Cerberus  keeping  of  the  door,  and  ever, 
went  so  far  as  to  inform  him  that  Miss  Leaf 
and  Miss  Selina  were  out,  to  tea,  but  Miss 
Hilary  and  Mr.  Ascott  would  be  at  home 
shortly.  He  v/as  welcome  to  wait  in  the  par- 
lor if  he  liked. 

Afterward,  seized  with  mingled  curiosity  and 
misgiving,  she' made  various  errands  to  go  in 
and  look  at  him.;  but  she  had  not  courage  to- 
address  iiiin,  and  he  never  spoke  to  her.  He 
sal  by  the  window,  gazing  out  info  the  gloam- 
ing, Except  just  turning  liis  head  at  her  en- 
trance, she  did  net  this.ik  he  had  once  stirred 
the  whole  time. 

Elizabeth  went  back  to  her  kitchen,  and 
stood  listening  for  her  young  mistress’s  famil- 
iar knock.  -Mr.  Lyon  seemed  to  have  listened 
too,  for  before  she  could  reach  it  the  dobr.was 
already  opened. 

There  was  a warm  greeting— to  her  great 
relief:  for  she  knew  she  liad  broken  the  do- 
mestic law.s  in  admitting  a stranger  unawares 
—and  then  Elizabeth  heard  them  all  three  go 
into  the  parlor,  where  tRey  remained  talking, 
without  ringing  for  either  tea  or  candles,  atuli 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

Migs  Hilary  at  last, came  out,  but  mUch  to 
Elizabeth’s  surprise,  went  straigbt  up  into  her 
bedroom  without  entering  the  kitchen  at  all. 

It  was  some  minutes  more  before  .she  descend- 
ed : and  then,  after  giving  her  orders 'for  tea, 
and  seeing  that,  all  was  arranged  with  special 
^neatness,  she  .“tood  absently  by  the  kitcbec 
fire.  Elizabeth  noticed  how  W'onderfully  bright 
her  eyes  were,  and  what  a soft,  happy  smile 
she  had.  She'  noticed  it,  because  she  bad 
never  seen  Miss  Hilary  look  exactly  like  that 
before  ; and  she  never  did  again. 

“ Don’t  you  be  troubling  yoursejf  with  wait- 
ing about  here,”  she  said  ; and  her  mistress 
seemed  to  start  at  being  spoken  to.  “ I’ll  get 
the  tea  all  right.  Miss  Hilary.  -Please  go  back 
into  the  parlor.” 

Hilary  went  in. 


CHAPTER  'VL 

Elizabeth  got  tea  ready  with  unwonted 
diligence  and  considerable  excitement.  Any 
visitor  was  a rarq  occurrence  in  this  very  quiet 
family ; but  a gentleman  visitor — a young  gen- 
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tlemaii  too— was  a remarkable  fact,  arousing  Scott,  Fenimore  Coopqf,  Maria  Edgeworth, 
both  interest  and  curiosity.  For  in  the  latter  and  Harriet  Martineau.  When  this  strange 
quality  this  girl  of  seventeen  could  scarcely  be  gentleman  appeared — in  ordinary  coat  and 
expected  to  be  deficient ; and  as  to'the  former,  hat,  or  rather  Glengary  bonnet,  neither  partic- 
she  had  so.  completely  identified  herself  with  ularly  handsome  nor  particularly  tall-,  yet 
;he  family  she  served,  that  all  their  concerns  whose  coming  had  evidently  given  Miss  Hila- 
were'her  concerns  also.  Her  acute  comments  ry  so  much  pleasure,  and  who,  once  or  twice 
on  their  few  guests,  and  on  their  little  schol-  while  waiting  at  tea,  Elizabeth  fancied  she  had 
ais.  sometimes  amused  Hilary  as  much  as  her  seen  looking  at  Miss  Hilary  as  nobody  ever 
criticisms  on  the  books  she  read  But  as  nei-  looked  before — ^when  Mr.  Robert  Lyon  appear- 
tlier  were  ever  put  forward  intrusively  or  imper-  ed  on  the  horizon,  the  faithful  “bower  maiden”, 
tinently,  she  let  them  pass,  and  only  laughed  was  a good  deal  disappointed, 
over  them  with  Johanna  in  private!  She  had  e.xpected  soniething  better  ; at  all 

In  speaking  of  these  said  books,  and  the  events,  something  different.  Her  first  bril- 
qiiestions  they  led  to,  it  was  not  likely  but  that  liant  castle  in  the  air  fell,  poor  lass  ! but  she 
mistress  and  maid — one  aged  twenty-two,  and  quickly  built  it  up  again,  and,  with  the  vivid 
the  other  seventeen — should  occasionally  light  imagination  of  her  age,  she  mg,pped  ouT  the 
upon  a subject  rather  interesting  to  women  of  whole  future,  ending  by  a vision  of  Miss  Hil- 
their  ages,  though  not  commonly  discussied  ary,  all  in  white,  sweeping  down  the  Terrace 
between  mi, stresses  and  maids.  Nevertheless,  in  a carriage  and  paii — to  fortune  and  happi- 
vhen  it  did  come  in  the  wayq  Miss  Hilary  never  ness  ; ley.ving  herself,  though  with  a sore  want 
chirked  it,  but  talked  it  out,  frankly  and  freely,  at  her  heart,  and  a great  longing  to  follow,  to 
c.s  she  would  to  any  other,  person.  devote  the  remainder  of  her  natural  life  to 

'i'iie  girl  has  feelings  and  notions  on  the  Mi.ss  Johanna, 
alter,  like  all  other  girls,  I suppose,”  rea.s-j  “ Her  couldna  do  without  somebody  lo  see 
.nmd  she  to  herself;  “so  it  i.%  important  thatito  her — and  Miss  Selifia  do  worrit  her  so” 


ler  riot;oi;s  should  be  kept  clear,  andherfeel- 
irgfs  right.  It  may  do  her  some  good,  and 
save  her  from  much  harui.” 

* And  so  it  befell  that  Elizabeth  Hand,  whose 
blunt  ways,  unlovely  person;  and  temperament 
-0  oddly  nervous  and,  reserved,  kept  her  fi-om 
attracting  any  “ sweetheart”  of  her  own  chi-ss, 
had  unconsciously  imbibed  her  inistre.ss’s  the-' 
ory  of  love.  Love,  pure  and  simple,  the  very 
deepest  and  highest,  sweetest  and  most  solemn 
thing  in  life  : to  be  believed  in  devoutly  until 
Jt  came,- and  when  it  did  come,  to  be  held  to, 
.firmUu  taithfully,  with  a single-minded,  settled 
constancy,  till  death.  A creed,  quite  impos- 
sible, many  will  say,  in  tins  ordinary  world, 
and  most  dangerous  to  be  put  into  the  head  of 
a poor  servant.  A"et  a woman  is  but  a wo- 
man, be -she  maid-servant  or  queen  ; and  if, 
from  queens  to  maid-servants,  girls  were 
taught  thus  to  think  of  love,  there  might  be  a 
Tew  more  “broken’'  hearts  perhaps,  but  there 
••vould  certainly  be  fewer  wicked  heart's  : far 
fewer  corrupted  lives  of  men,  and  degraded 
iive.s  of  w'umen  ; far  fewer  unholy  inarrim  ;';', 
and  desolated,  drear,',  homeless  homes. 

' Elizabeth,  having  cleared  away  her  tea- 
things,  stood  listening  to  t,lie  voices  in  the 
parlor,  and  pondering. 

Slip  bad  sometimes  '.voudered  in  her  own 
mind  tbat  no  knight  ever  eame  to'  carry  off 
her  charming  princess — her  admired  and  be- 
loved Miss  Hilary.  Miss  Hilary, 'on  her  pa’ t 
seemed  totally  indifferei.t  to  the  youtli  "t 
.btowbury  ; who  indeed  \.ere,  Elizabeth  allow- 
ed, quite  unworthy  her  regard.  The  only  suit-i 
able  lover  for  her  young  mistres.s  must  be' 
somebody  exceedingly  grand  and  noble— a 
cqnripouiid  of  the  best  herpes  of  Sbak&peare, 


muttered  Elizabeth,  in  the  excitement  of  this 
Almaschar  vision,  relapsing  into  her  old  pro- 
vincialisms. “So,  even  if  Miss  Hilary  axes 
me  to  come,  Lll  stop,  I reckon.  Ay,  I’ll  stop 
wi’  Miss  Leaf.” 

' This  valorous  determination  tak'en,  the  poo? 
maid  servant’s  dream  was  broken  by.  the 
opening  of’the  parlor  door,  and  an  outcry  of 
Ascott’s  for  hi.s  coat  and  gloves,  he  having  to 
fetch  bis  aunts  home  at  nine  o’’clock,  Mr.  Lyon 
accompanying  him.  And  as  they  all  stood 
together  at  the  frontdoor,  Elizabeth  overheard 
Mr.  Lyon’ say  something  about  what  a beau- 
tiful night  it  was. 

“ It  would  do  you  no  harm.  Miss  Hilary; 
will  \ ou  walk  with  us?” 

“ If  you  like.” 

. Hilary  went  up  stairs  for  her  bonnet  and 
shawl;  hut  when,  a rniniue  or  two  after, J51i* 
zabeth  followed  heT  with  a eandle,  she  found 
her  standing  in  the  centre,  of  the  room,  all  in 
the  dark,  her  face  white,  and  her  hands  trem- 
bling: 

“ Thank  you,  thank  you  I”  si;c  saidmechati- 
icaliy,  as  Elizabeth  folded  .and  fastenad  her 
shawl  for  her — and  descended  immediately. 
Elizabeth  watcheJ  her  take,,  not  Ascott’s  aiyii 
but  Mr.  Lyon's,  and  walk  down  the  Terrace 
in  the-.star'light,. 

■■  Some’at’s  wrong.  I’d  like  to  know  wli'o's 
been  a-vexin’  of  her,”  thought  fiercely  the 
jvpiing  servant. 

! No,  nobody  had_  “a-vexing”  her  mis- 

tress. Th^re  w'ns  nobody  to  blame ; only 
t iM-e  had  b«l'!;'  ';ed  to  one  of  those 

things  « like  a.  sword  through  a 

v3o“  ofiT’  lhelifea.1 
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Robert  Lyon  had,  half  an  hour  ago,  told  her 
— and  she  had  had  to  heai^t  as  a piece  of  sim- 
. pie  news,  to  which, she  had  only  to  say,  “ In- 
deed !”— that  to-day  and  to-morrow  were  his 
two  last  days  at  Sto.wbury — almost  his  last  in 
England. . Within-a  week  he  was  to  sail  for 
India. 

There- had  befallen  him  what  mOst  people 
would  have  considered  a piece  of  rare  good 
fortune.  At  the  London  University,  a fellow 
student,  whom  he  had  been  gratuitously 
“coaching”  in  Hindostanee,  fell  ill,  and  was 
“ thrown  upon  his  hands.”  as  he  briefly  defined 
services  which  must  have  been  great,  since 
the;  had.  resulted  in  ’ this  end.  The  young 
man’s  father — -a  Liverpool  and  Bombay  mer- 
chant— made  him  an  offer  to  go  out  there,  to 
their  house,  at  a rising  salary  of  300  rupees  a 
month  for  three  years  ; after  the  third  year  to 
become  a- junior  partner ; remaining  at  Bom- 
bay in  that  capacity  for  two  years  more. 

This  he  told  to  Hilary  and  Ascott  in  almost 
as  few  words  as  I have  here  put  it— for  brevity- 
seemed  a refuge  to  him.  It  was  also  to  one  of 
them.  But  Ascott  asked  so  many  questions 
that  his  aunt  needed  to  ask  "none.  She  only 
listened,  and  tried  to  take  all  in,  and  understand 
it,  that  is,  in  a consecutive,  intelligent,  business 
shape,  without  feeling  it.  -She  dared’  not  let 
herself  feel  it,  not  for  a second,  till  they  were 
out,  arm-in-arm,  under  the  quiet  winter  stars. 
Then_^she  heard  his  voice  asking  her, 

“So  you  think  I was  right?” 

“ Right?”,  she  echoed  mechanically. 

“ I meaa  in  accepting  that  sudden  chance, 
and  changing  my  whole  plan  of  life.  I didliot 
doit — rbelieve  me — without  a motive.” 

“ What  motive  ? she  would  once  unhesita- 
tingly have  asked ; nbw  she  could  not. 

Robert  Lyon  .continued  speaking,  distinctly 
and  yet  in  an  undertone,  that  though  Ascott 
was  yralking  a few  yards  off,  Hilary  felt  was 
meant  for.her  alone  to  hear. 

“The  change'is,  you  perceive,  from  the  life 
of  a student  to  that  of  a man  of  business..  I 
do  not  deny  that  I preferred  the  first.  Once 
upon  a time  to  b|  a fellow  in  a college,  or  a 
professor,  or  the  like,  was  my  utmost  aim 
and  I would  have  half  killed  myself  to  attain 
it.  Now,  1- think  differently.” 

He  paused,  but  did  not  seem  to  require  an 
answer,  and  it  did  not  com’e. 

“ I want,  not  to  be  rich,  but  to  get  a decent 
competence,  and  to  get  it  as  soon  as  I can.  I 
want  not  to  ruin  my  health  with  incessant 
study.  I have  already  injured  it  a good  deal.” 
“ Have  yon  been  ill  ? You  never  said  so.” 
“ Oh  no,  it  was  hardly  worth  while.  And 
I knew  an  active  life  wOuld  soon  set  me  right 
Jgain.  No  fear!  there’s  life  "in  theold  dog  yet. 
He  does  not  wish  to  die.  But,”  Mr.  Lyon 
pursued’  “I  have  had  a ‘ sair  fecht’  the  last 
year  or  two.  T would  not  go  through  it  again, 
nor  see  any  one  dear  to  me  go  through  it.  It 


i§  over,  but  it  has  left  its  scars.  Strange ! I 
have  been  poor  all  iny  life,  yet  i never  till 
now  felt  an  actual  terror  of  poverty.” 

Hilary  shrank  within  herself,  less  even  at 
the  words  than  at  something  in  their  tone — 
something  hard,  nay  tierce  ; something  atonce 
despairing  and  aggressive. 

“ It  is  strange,”  she  said  ; “ such  a terror  is 
not  like  you.  I feel  none  ; I can  not  even  un- 
derstand it.” 

“ No,  I knew  you  could  not,”  he  muttered : 
and  was  silent. 

So  was  Hilary.  A vague  trouble  came  over 
her.  Could  it  be  that  he,  Robert  Lyon,  bad 
been  seized  with  the  auri  sacra  fames,  which 
lie  had  so'often  mveighed  against  and  despis- 
ed? that  his  long  battle  with  poverty  had 
caused  in  him  such  an  overweening  desire  for 
riches  that,  to  obtain  them,  he  would  sacrifice 
every  th.ing  else,  e.xile  himself  to  a far  country 
for  years,  selling  his  Very  life  and  soul  for 
|go'd? 

Such  a thought  of  him  was  so  terrible — ^^tliat 
is,  would  have  been  were  it  tenable— that 
Hilary  for  an  instant  felt  herself  shive/  all 
over.  The  next  she  spoke  out — in  justice  to 
him  she  forced  herself  to  speak  out — all  her 
honest  ^ul. 

“ I do  believe  that  this  going  abroad  to  make 
a fortune,  which  young  men  so  delight  in.  is- 
often  a most  fatal  mistake.  They  give  up  far 
more  than  they  gain^ — country,  home,  health. 
I thflik  a man  has  no  right  to  sell  his  life  any 
more  than  his  soul  for  so  many  thousands  a 
year.” 

Robert  Lyon  smiled — “No,  and  I am  not 
selling  mine.  With  my  temperate  habits  I 
have  as  good  a chance  of  health  at  Bombay  as 
in  London-^perhaps  better.  And  the  years  I 
must  be  absent  I would  have  been  absent  al- 
most as  much  from  you — I mean  they  would 
have  been  spent  in  work  as  engrossing  and  a- 
hard.  They  wilt  soon  pass,  and  then  T shall 
come  home  rich — rich.  Do  you  think  I am 
growing  mercenary?” 

“ No,” 

“ Tell  me  whatyoii  do  think  about  me  ?” 

“ I — can  ndt  quite  understand.” 

“ And  I cannot  make  you  understand.  Per- 
haps I will,  some  day  when  I come  back  again. 
Till  then,  you  must,  trust  me,  Hilary.” 

It  happens  occasionally,  in  moments  of  all 
but  intolerable  pain,  that  some  small  thing,  a 
wqrd,  a look,  a touch  of  a hand,  lets  in  such 
a gleam  of  peace  that  nothing  ever  extin- 
guishes the  light  of  it:  it  burns  on  tor'years 
and  years,  sonfttimes  clear,  sometimes  ob- 
scured, but  as  ineffaceable  from  life  and  mem- 
ory as  a, star  from  its  place  in  the  heavens. 
Such,  both  then,  and  through  the  lonely  years 
to  come,  were  those  five  Words,  “You  must 
trust  me.  Hilary.” 

She  diu ; cna  m the  perfeclr.ess  of  that  trust 
her  own’  separate  identity,  with  allVits  con- 
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ficiousness  of  pain,  seemed  annihilated;  she 
did  not  think  of  herself  at  all,  only  of  him, 
and  with  him,  and  for  him.  So,  for  the  time 
being,  she  lost  all  sense  of  personal  suffering, 
and  their  walk  that  night  was  as  cheerful  and 
happy  as  if  .they  were  to  walk  together  for 
weeks  and  months  and  years,  in. undivided 
confidence  and  content, . instead  of  its  bein 
the  last — the  very  last. 

Some  one  has  said  that  all  lovers  liave,  soon 
or  late,  to*learn  to  be  only  friends  : happiest 
and  safest  are  those  in  whom  the  friendship  is 
the  foundation — always  firm  and  re^dy  tofall 
back  upon,  long  after  the  fascination  of  pas- 
sion dies.  It  may  take  a little  from  the  ro- 
mance of  these  two  if  I own  that  Robert  Lyon 
talked  to  Hilary  not  a word  about  love,  and  a 

food  deal  about  pure  business,  telling  her  all 
is  affairs  and  arrangements,  and  giving  lier 
as  clear  an-idea  of  his  future  life  as  itnvas  pos 
sible  to  do  within  the  limits  of  one  brief  half] 
hgur. 

Then  casting  aglance round,  and  seeing  that 
Aflcott  was  quite  out  of  ear-shot,  he  said,  with 
that  tender  fall  of  the  voice  that  f^t,  as  some 
poet  hath  it. 

Like  a still  embrace,” 

Now  tell  me  as  much  as  you  can  about 
yourself.”  ^ 

At  first  there  seemed  nothing  to  tell,;  but 
gradually  he  drew  from  Hilary  .a  good  deal. 
Johanna’s  ’feeble  health’,  which  caused  her 
continuing  to  teach  to  be  very  unadvisable  ; 
and  the  gradual  diminishing  of  the  school — 
from  what  cause  they  could  not  account — 
which  made  it  very  doubtful  whether  some 
change  would  not  soon  or  late  he  necessary. 
What  this  change  should  be  she  and  Mr. 


u To  me,  and  to  no  one  else,  remember.  No 
one  butmyself  must  help  you  Audi  will.so 
long  as  I am  alive.  Do. you  believe  this  ? 

ghe. looked  up  at  him  ^y  the  larnp light, and 

said,  “Ido.”  , 

‘ And  you  promise  : 

“ Yes.” 

Then  they  loosed  arms,  and  Hilary  kneyp 
that  they  should  never  walk  together  again 

till--when  andbow  ? 

Returning,  of  course,  he  walked  with  Miss 
Leaf;  and  throughout  the  next  day,  a terribly 
wet  Sunday,  spent  by  them  entirely  in  the  lit- 
tle parlor,  they  had  not  a minute  of  special  or 
private  talk  together.  He  did  _ not  seem  to, 
wish  it;  indeed,  almost  avoided  it. 

Thus  slipped  away  the  strange,  still  day— a 
Sunday  never  to  be  forgotten.  At  night,  after 
prayers  were  over,  Mr  Lyon  rose  suddenly, 
saying  he  must  leave  then!  now;  he  was  obli- 
ged to  start  from  Stowbury  at  daybreak. 

“ Shall  w'e  not  see  you  agaiq  ?”  asked  Jo- 
hanna. ’ " _ . 

“ No.  This  will  be  my  last  Sunday  in  En- 
gland. Good-by  !” 

He  turned  excessively  pale,  shook  hands  si- 
lently witli  them  all — Hilary  last — and  almost 
before  they  recognized  the  fact,  he  was  gone. 

With  him  departed,  not  all  Hilary’s  peace 
or  faith  or  courage  of  heart,  for  to  ah  wholove 
truly,  while  the  best  beloved  lives,  and  lives 
worthily,  no  parting  is  hope)e.«8  and  no  grief 
overwhelming;  but  all  the  brighiness  other 
youth,  all  the  sense  of  joy  that  young, people 
have  in  loving,  and  in  beingbeloved  again,  in 
fond  meetings  and  fonder  partings,  in  endless 
walks  and  talks,  in  sweet  kisses  and  clinging 
arms.  Such  happiness  was  not  for  her  : when 
she  saw  it  the  lot  of  others,  she  said  to  herself 


Lyon  diBcu.“Red  a little— as  far  asin  thc'utterly  .sometimes  with  a natural  sharp  sting  of  pain, 
indefinite  position  of  affitiry  .'vas  possible,  j but  oftener  with  a solemn  acquiescence,  .“Itir 
Also,  from  some  other  questions  of  his,  sheithe  will  of  God  ; it  is  the  will  of  God.” 
spoke  to  hip  about  another  dre.aJ  which  hadj-  Johanna,  too,  who  would  have  given  her 


lurked  in  her  mind,  arid  yet  to  which  she 
could  give  no  tangible  shape,  about  Ascott. 


He  could  not  remove  :t.  he  did  not  attempt  ; 
but  he  soothed  it  a little,  advising  vvith  her  as 


life  almost  to  bring  some  color  back  to  the 
white  face  ol  her  darling^of  whom  she  ashed 
no  questions,  and  who  never  complained  nor 


to  the  best,  way  of  managing  tlie  wilful  lad. 
His  strong,  clear  sense,  ju.st  judgment,  and, 
above  all,  ,a  certain  unspoken  sense  of  union, 
as  if  all  that  concerned  her  and  hers  he  took 
naturally  upon  liimselfas  his  ov.'n,  gave^Hila- 
ry  such  comfort  that,  even  on  this  tiight,  with 
a full  consciousness  of  alLtliat  was  to  follow, 
she  was  happy — nay,  slie  had  not  been  so  hao 
py  for  yoais.  Perhaps  (Itet  the  truth  be  told, 
the  glorious  truth  of  true  love,  that  its  recog- 
.nition,  spoken  or  silent,  eonstifutes  the  only 
perfect  joy  of  life.  ’!.  atoftwe  made  one) — per- 
haps she  had  never  ;i.o  -o' o re.sily  hny.py  since 
she  was  born. 

The  last  thing  he  d;.i  uv  make  her  give 
him  sn  as.surance  tlmr  .in  any  ao'-l  all  difioulty 
*fee  would  apply  to  hinv, 


asiconfessed  any  thing,  many  and  many  a night 


when  Hilary  either  lav  awake  by  her  side,  or 
tossed  and  moaned  in  her  sleep,  till  the  elder 
sister  took  her  in  her  arms  like  a baby  —Jo- 
hanna, too,  said  to  herself,  “ ’rhis  is  the  will 
of  God.” 

t have  told  thus  much  in  detail  the  brief, 
sad  story  of  Hilary’s  youth,  to  show- how  im- 
possible it  >.va.s  that  Elizabeth  Hand  couldlive 
in  the  house  with  these  two  woirien  without 
being  strongly,  influenced  by  them,  as  every 
person — especially  every  woman— influeoceB 
for  good  or  for  evil  every  other  person  connect- 
ed v.-ith  her,  or  dependent  upon  her.. 

Elizabeth, vyas  a girl  of  close  observation  and 
keen  psrcejvmn  . Besides,  to  most  people, 

be  universal, 

tl-F  indsvidaal  is  concerned,  any  d«ep 
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affection  generally  lends  eyes,  tact,  and  deli- 
cacy. 

Thus  when  on  the  Monday  morning  at  break- 
fast Miss  Selina  observed,  “ What  a fine  day 
Mr.  Lyon  was  having  for  his  journey  ; what  a 
lucky  fellow  he  was^  how  he  would  be  sure 
to  make  a fortune,  and  if  so,  she  wondered 
whether  they  should  ever  see  or  hear  any 
thing  of  him  again” — Elizabeth,  from  the 
glimpse  she  caught  of  Miss  Hilary's  face,  and 
from  the  quiet  way  in  which  Miss  Leaf  merely 
answered,  ‘‘  'Time  will  show  and  began  talk- 
ing to  Selina  about  some  other  subject — Eliz- 
abeth resolved  never  in  any  way  to  make  the 
smallest  allusion  to  Mr.  Eobert  Lyon.  Sonae- 
thing  had  happened,  she  did  not  know  what ; 
and  it  was  not  her  business  to  find  out ; the 
family  affaire,  so  far  as  she  was  trusted  with 
'them,  were  warmly  her  oWn,  but  into  the 
family  secrets  she  had  no  right  to  pry. 

Yet,  long  after  Miss  Selina  had  ceased  to 
“wonder”  about  him,  or  even  to  name  him — 
his  presence  oi  absence  did  not  touch  her  per- 
sonally, and  she  was  always  the  centre  of  her 
own  srrtall  world  of  interest — the  little  maid- 
servant kept  in  her  mind,  and  pondered  over 
at  odd  limes  every  possible  solution  of  the 
mystery  of  this  gentleman's  sudden  visit ; of 
- the  long  wet  Sunday  when  he  sat  all  day  talk- 
ing with  her  mistresses, in  the  parlor;  of  the 
evening  prayer,  when  Miss  Leaf  had  twite  to 
stop,  her  voice  faltered  so;  and  of  the  night 
when,  long  after  all  the  others  had  gone  to 
bed,  Elizabeth,  coming  suddenly  into  the  par- 
lor, had  found  Miss’  Hilary  sitting  alone  over 
the  embers  of  the  fire,  with  the  saddest,  sad- 
dest look  1 80  that  the  girl  had  softly  shut  the 
door  again  without  ever  speaking  to  “Mis- 
sis.” ■ * 

Elizabeth  did  more  ; which,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  a servant  who  is  supposed  to 
know  nothing  of  any  thing  that  has  happened 
can  often  do  better  than  a member  of  the  fam- 
ily who  knows  every  thing,  and  this  knowledge 
is  ■sometimes  the  most  irritating  consciousness 
a sufferer  has.  She  followed  her  young  mis- 
tress with  a steady  watchfulness,  so  quiet  and 
silent  that  Hilary  never  found  it  out;  saved 
her  every  little  J^ousehold  care,  gave  her  every 
little^ioiisehold  treat.  Not  niuch  to  do,  and 
’ less  to  be  chronicled;  but  the  way  in  which 
she  did  it  was  all. 

’ During  the  long  dull  winter  days,  to  come 
in  and  find  the  parlor  fire  always  bright,  the 
hearth  clean  swept,  and  the  room  tidy  ; never 
to  enter  the  kitchen  without  the  servant’s  face 
clearing  up  into  a smile;  when  her  restless 
irritability  made  her  forget  things  and  grow 
quite  vexed  in  the  search  after  tl\em,  to  see 
that  somehow  her  shoes  werenever  misplaced, 
and  her  gloves  always  ca^e  to  hand  in  some 
mysterious  manner-r-these  trifles,  in  her  first 
heavy  days  of  darkness,  soothed  Hilary  more 
•than  words  could  tell.  . • 


And  the  sight  of  Miss  Hilary  going  about 
the  house  and  school  room  as  usual,  with  that 
poor  white  face  of  jiers;  nay,  gradually  bring- 
ing to  the  family  fireside,  as  usual,  her  harm- 
less little  joke,  and  her  merry  laugh  at  it  and 
herself^ — ^wh*  shall  say  what  lessons  may  not 
have  been  taught  by  this  to  the  humble  s^ery- 
ant,  dropping  deep  sown  into  her  heart,  to 
germinate  and  fructify,  as  her  future  life’s 
heeds  required? 

It  might  have  been  so — God  knows!  He 
alone  can  know,  who,  through  what  (to  us) 
seem  the  infinite  littleness  pf  our  mortal  exist- 
ence, is  educating  us  into  the'infinite  greatness 
of  His  and  our  immortality. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Autumn  soon  lapsed  into. winter;  Christ- 
mas came  and  went,  bringing,  not  Ascott,  as 
they  hoped  and  he  had  promised,  but  a very 
serious  evil  in  the  shape  of  sundry  bills  of  his, 
which,  he  confessed  in  a most  piteous  letter  to 
his  Aunt  Hilary,  were  absolutely  unpayable 
out  of  his  godfather’s  allowance.  They  were 
not  laPge — or  would  not  have'  seemed  so  to 
rich  people — and  they  were  for  no  more  bla- 
mable  luxuries  than  horse  hire,  and  a dinner 
or  two  to  friends  out  in  the  country  ; but  they 
looked  serious  to  a household  vvhich  rarely 
was  rnore  than  five  pounds  beforehand  with 
the  world. 

He  had  begged  Aunt  Hilary  t®  keep  hie  se- 
cret, but  that  was  evidently  impossible ; so  on 
the  day  the  school  accounts  v/ere  being  written 
out  and  sent  in,  and  their  amount  anxiously 
reckoned,  she  laid  before  her  sisters  the  lad’s 
lettei,  full  of  penitence  and  promises; 

“1  will  be  careful — I'  will  ind*eed — if  you 
will  help  me  out  this  once,  dear  Aunt  Hilary  ; 
and  don’t  think  too  ill  of  me.  I have  done 
nothing  wicked.  And  you  don’t  know  Lon- 
don; you  don’t  know,  with  a lot  of  young 
fellows  about  one.  how  very  hard  it  is  to  say 
no.” 

At  that  unlucky  postscript  the  Misses  Leaf 
sorrowfully  exchanged  looks.  Little  the  lad 
thought  about  it ; but  these  fev/  words  were 
the  very  sharpest  pang  Ascott  had  ever  given 
to  his  aunts. 

“ "Wliat’s  bred  in  the  bone  will  come  out  in 
the  flesh.”  Like  father  like  son.”  “Thesins 
of  the  parents  shall  be  visited  on  the  children.” 
So  runs  many  a proverb  ; so  confirms  the  un- 
erring decree  of  a just  God,  who  would  not  be 
a just  God  did  He  allow  Himself  to  bregk  His 
own  righteous  laws  for  the  government  of  the 
universe  ; did  He  falsify  the  requirements  of 
His  own  holy  and  pure  being,  by  permitting 
any  other  wages  fqr  sin  than  death.  And 
though,  through  His  mercy,  sin  forsaken  es- 
capes sin’s  penalty,  and  every  human  being 
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has  it  in  his  own  power  to  modify,  if  not  to  understand.  , - - t u. 

conquer,  any  hereditary  moral  as  well  as  phys-  “We  must  not  let  .the  boy  remain  in  aebt; 
ical  disease,  thereby  avoiding  the  doom  and  it  would  be  such  a disgrace  to  the 
alleviating  the  curse,  still  the  original  law  re-  “ It  is  not  the  remaining  in  debt,  but  the 
mains  in  force,  and  ought  to  remain,  an  ex-  incurring  of  it,  which  is  the  real  disgrace  to 

ample  and  a warning.  As  true  as  that  every  A«cott  and  the  family.’" 

individual  sin  that  a man  comiqits  breeds  “ Hush,  Hilary,”  said  .Tohanna,  pointing  to 
multitudes  more,  is  it  that  every  individual  the  opening  dooi  ; but  was  too  late. 

■dnner  may  transmit  bis  own  peculiar  type  of  Elizabeth,  coming  suddenly  in — or  else  the 
weakness  or  wickedness  to  a whole  race,  dis"  ladies  bad  l^een  so  engrossed  with  their  c, on- 
appearing  in  one  generation,  re-appearing  in  versation  that  they  bad  not  noticed  her— had 
another,  exactly  the  same  as  physical  pecu- gyi^Jentlv  heard  every  word  of  the  last  sentence. 
Clarities  do,  requiring  the  utmost  caution  ofjjercon’sciousfaceshowedit-.moreespecially 
education  to  counteract  the  terrible  tendencies  tpe  briwlit  scarlet  which  coverea  both  her 
of  nature— the  “something  in  the  blood”  which  gbeeks  when  Miss  Leaf -said  “ Hush  !”  She 
is  so  difficiilt  to  eradicate ; which  may  even  gtood,  apparently  irresolute  as  to  whether  she 
make  the  third  and|tourth  generation  execrate  should  run  away  again  ; and  then  her  native 
the  memory  of  liim  or  her  who  was  its  origin. jhonesty  >^ot  the.upper  hand,  and  she  advanced  . 
The  long  life-curse  of  Henry  Leaf  the  elder,  (_he  room. 

and  Henry  Leaf  the  younger,  had  been — the:  ,,  j.-  , t a:  , 

,,  •/  H 1 .1  . i It  you  please,  missis,  I didn  t mean  to— 

women  of  the  .family  well  knew — that  they  , , „ 

were  men  w ho  “ couldn’t  say  No.”  So  keenlv  -iTrf  i i • , 

were  the  three  sisters  alive  m this  fault-il | ^hat  have  you  heard;  that  is,  how 


ox  .V  H O'-'  U 1 L c n ’ .X'l  U.  kJU  > , , -»TT1  I ! 1 - • 1 

were  the  three  sisters  alive  ic  this  fault-il  “ have  you  heard;  that  is,  how 

could  hardly  be  called  a crime,  and  yet  in  its  i . lu--  tt  ’i  • -i  r,  , , 

consequences  ,t  yvas  so-so  sickening  the  ter-  “J'f  .wbat  Miss  Hilary  said  Don’t  be 

ror  of  it  which  their  own  wretched  e-xperience  ^ tell,  i never  chatter  about 

imninnte,!  iu  t.lielr  mlnHs  fbaf  ,fu rinc  A.s-  ‘'^6-  family.  Mother  told  me  riOt.”  . 


bad  implanted  in  their  minds,  that  during  As-j 


cott’s  childhood  and  vouth  his  very  fractious-  You  owe  a OTeat  deal,  Elizabeth,  to  your 

rn-ss  and  roughness,  his  little  selfishapss,  and  away.’ 

his  persistence  in  his  own  will  a^ainlt  theirs,  another  time,-  said  Miss  Selma, 

had  been  hailed  by  his  aunts  as  a- good  omen  knock  at  the  door.  

that  he  would  grow  up  “ so  unlike  his  poor  Ibis  was  Elizabeth’s  first  initiation  into 

lather.”  what  many  a servant  has  to  share— the  secret 

If  the  two  unhappy  Henry  Leafs — father  burden  of  the  family.  After  that  day,  though 

and  son — could  liave  come  out  of  tlieir  graves  'key  did  not  actually  confide  in  hei;;  her  mis- 

that  niglit  and  beheld  these  tliree  women,  li'esses  used  iio  effort  to  conceal  that  they  had 

daughters  and  sisters,  sitting  witU  Ascott’s  let-  cajes  : that  the  domestic  economies  must,  tliie 

ter  on  the  table,  planning  how  .the  Iiousehold’s  "’inter,  be  especially  studied;  there  must  be 

small  expenses  could  be  contracted,  its  still  uo  extra  fires,  no  candles  left  burning  to  waste; 

smaller  luxuries  relinquished,  in  order  that  the  and  once  a week  or. so,  a few-  butterless  break- 

bov  might  lionorahly  pay  for  pleasures  he  lasts  or  meatless  dinners  must  be  partaken. of 

nifglit  so»  easily  have  done  without!  If  they  cheerfully,  in  both  parlor  and  kitchen.  The 

tcould  have  seen  the  weight  of  apprehension  Misses  Leaf  never  stinted  their  servant  in  any 

which  then  sank  like  a stone  on  these  long-  thing  in  which  they  diil  not  stint  themselves. 

tried  hearts,  never  . to  be  afterward  removed  ; ytrange  to  say,  in  spite  of  Miss  Selma’s  pro- 

lightened  sometimes,  but  always — bow-ever  pbecies,  the  girl’s  respectful  conduct  did  not 

Ascott  might  promise  and  amend — always  abate.:  on  the  contrary,  it  seemed  tq  increase. 

there!  On  such  a discovery,  .surely-,  these  two  I he  nearer  she  was  lifted  to  her.  inisti'es.'''e 

“ poor  ghosts”  would  have'  fled  away  moan-  level,  the  more  her  mind  grew-,  so  that  s|)e  . 

ihg,  wishing  they  had  died  childless,  or  that  could  better  understand  her  mistresses’  cares, 

during  their  mortal  lives  any-  amount  of  self-  and  the  deeper  became  her  consciousiie.S3  nf 

restraint  and  self-compulsion  had  puiged  from  the  only  thing  whicli  gives  one  human  being' 

their  n,auires  the  accursed  thing ; the  sin  which  any-  real  authority  over  another personal 

had  worked  itself  out  in  sorrow  upon  cvery|ohara’cler.  • ' • ^ ' 

one  belonging  to  them,  years  after  their  own  Therefore  tlioncrh  tv,,,  c -i 
. , ri-„t,t  jLiteieiore,  uiougn  the  family  means  were 

heads  were  laid  in  he  quie  dust.  narrowed,  and  the  family  luxuries  few  Eliza- 

“ e must  do  It,”  was  the  conclusion  the  beth  cheerfullv  put  up  with  all^  she  I^-eii  felt 

Misses  Leaf  unanimously  came  to;  even  Sell-  a sort  of  pride  in  wasting  nothin 'an^in  ma- 

,na;  who,  with  all  ler  faults,  had  a fair  share  kipg  the  best  of  every  thing,  as  he  o hers  ^d, 

of  good  feeling  and  of  that  close  clinging  to  Perhaua  it  mav  be  said  ® i 

kindled  whiciris.found  in  fallen  households,  servanl;’  anT/et  I 

or  hoiisebold.,  whoiiT  the  sacred  bond  of  com-  wrone  to  believe  so-I  wonml^'f  k'^i'cla.ss  the 


or  hoiiseboM..  wlioilT  the  sacred  bond  ot  com-|  wrong  to  believe  so-I  would  rath  v r Zt 

mon  poverty,  has  drawn  together  in  a way  thati  there  are  many  %uch  ambnr-  if  ^ belteve  tnai 

large,  well-to-do  home  circles  can  never  quite  honest,  faithful  girls,  who  I ■ 

“ ' ’ " uniy  need  good  niis- 
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tresses  untdjtvhom  to  be  honest  and  faithful, 
and  they  would  be  no  less  so  than  Elizabeth 
Hand. 

The  months  went  by— heavy  and  anxio.us 
months;  for  the  school  gradually  dwindled 
away,  and  Ascott’s  letter— now  almost  the  only 
connection  his  aunts  had  with  the  put, er  world, 
for  poverty  necessarily  diminished' even  their 
small  Stowbury 'society — became  more  and 
more  unsatisfactory ; and  the  want  of  infor-< 
mation  in  them  was  not  supplied  by  those  other 
letters  which  had  once  kept  Johanna’s  heart 
easy  concerning  the  boy. 

Mr.  Lyon-  had  written  once  before  sailing, 
nay,  after  sailing,  for  he  had  sent  it  home  by 
the  pilot  from  the  English  Channel;  then 
there  wgs,  of  course,*  silence.  October,  No- 
vember, December,  January,  February,  March 
— how  often  did  Hilary  count  the  months,  and 
w<jnderhow  soon  a letter  would  come,  wheth- 
er a letter  eyer  would  comeagain.  And  some- 
times— the  sharp  present  stinging  her  with'  its 
small  daily  painSj,  the  future  looking  dark 
before  her  and  them  all — she  felt  so  forlorn, 
-•so  forsaken,  that  but  for  a certain  tiny  well- 
spring  of  hope,  which  rarely  dries  up  till'long 
after  three-ar.d  twenty,  she  could  have  eat 
down  and  sighed,  “ My  good  days  are  done.” 

Rich  people  break  their  hearts  much  sooner 
than  poor  people  ; that  is,  ♦hey  more  easily 
get  into  that  morbid  state  which  is  glorified  by 
tlje  term,  “ a broken  heart.”  Poor  people  can 
not  afford  it.  Their  constant  labor  “physics 
pain.”  Their  few  and  narrow  pleasures  sel- 
dom pall.  • Holy  povert}":  1 black  as  its  dark 
side  is,  it  has  its  bright  side  too,  that  is,  when 
it  is  honest,  fearless,  free  from  selfishness, 
wastefulness,  and  bickerings  ; above  all,  free 
from, the  terror  of  debt. 

“ We’ll  starve  - we’ll  go  into  the  work  house 
rather  than  we’ll  go  into  debt !”  cried  Hilary 
once,  in  a passion  of  tears,  when  she  was  in 
sore  want  of  a shawl,  and  Selina  urged  her  to 
get  it,  and  wait  till  she  could  pay  for  it.  “Yes  ; 
the  work  house ! It  would  be  less  shame  to 
be  honorably  indebted  to  the  laws  of  the  land 
than  to  be  meanlv  indebted,  under  false  pre- 
tences, to  any  individual  in  it'” 

And  when,  in  payment  for  some  accidental 
lessons,  she  got  next  month  enough  money  to 
buy  a shawl,  and  a bonnet,  too— .nay,  by  great 
ingenuity',  armther  bonnet  for  Johanna — Hil- 
ary could  have  danced  and  sang — sang,  in  the 
gladness  and  r,elief  of  her  heart,  the  glorious 
euthanasia  of  poverty. 

But  these  things  happened  only  occasional- 
ly ; the  daily  life  was  hard  still ; ay,  very  hard, 
even  though  at  last  came  the  letter  from  “for- 
eign parts;”  and  following  it,  at  regular  in- 
tervals, other  letters.;  They  Were  full  of  facts 
rather  than  feelings — simple,  straightforward  ; 
worth  little  as  literary  compositions  ; school- 
shaster  and  learned  man  as  he  was,  there  was 
nothing  literary  or  poetical  .about  Mr.  Lyon  ; 


but  what  he  wrote  was  like  what  he  spoke, 
the  accurate  reflection  of  his  own  clear,  orig- 
inal mind  and  honest,  tender  heart. 

His  letters  gave^  none  the  less  comfort  be- 
cause, nominally,  they  were  addressed  to  Jo- 
hanna. This  might  have  been  from  some 
crotchet  of  over-reserve,  delicacy,  or  honor — 
the  same  which  made  him  part  from  her  for 
years  with  no  other  word  than  ‘ You  must, . 
trust  me,  Hilary;”  but  whatever  it  was  she 
respected  it,  and  she  did  trust  him.  And 
whether  Johanna  answered  his  letters  or  not, 
month  by  month  they  unfailingly  came,  keep- 
ingher  completely  informed  of  all  his  proceed- 
ings, and  letting  out,  as  epistles  writffen  from 
over  the  seas  often  do,  much  more  of  himself 
and  his  character  than  he  was  pirobably  aware 
thdt  he  betrayed. 

And  Hilary,  whose  sole  experience  of  man- 
kind had  been  the  scarcely  remembered  father, 
the  too  well  remembered  brother,  andtheanx- 
iously  watched  nephew,  thanked  God  that, 
there  seemed  to  beone  man  in  the  world  whom 
a woman  could  lean  her  heart  upon,  and  not 
feel  the  support  break  like  a reed  beneath  her 
— one  man  whom  she  could  entirely  believe  in, 
and  safely  and  sacr^y  trust. 


CHAPTER,  VIII. 

Time  slipped  by.  Robert  Lyon  had  been 
away' more  than  three  years;  But  in  the  mo- 
notonous life  of  the  three  sisters  at  Stovvbury, 
nothing  was  changed.  Except,  perhaps,  Eliz- 
abeth, who  had  grown  quite  a woman ; might 
li^ve  passed  almost  for  thirty  ; so  solidly  old 
fashioned  were  her  figure  and  her  manners. 

Ascott  Leaf  had  finished  his  walking  the 
hospitals  and  hi«  examinations,  and  was  now 
fitted  to  commence  practice  for  himself.  His 
godfather  had  still  continued  his  allowance, 
though  once  or  twice,  when  he  came  down  to 
Stowbury,  he  had  asked  his  aunts  to  help  him 
in  small  debts-,  the  last  time  in  one  a little 
more  serious;  when,  after  some  sad  and  sore 
consultation,  it  had  been  resolved  to  tell  him 
he  must  contrive  todive  within  his  own  allow- 
ance. For  they  were  poorer  than  they  used 
to  he ; many  more  schools  bad  arisen  in  the 
town,  and  theirs  had  d\?indled  away.  It  \^as 
becoming  a source  of  serious  anxiety  whether 
they,  could  possibly  make  ends. meet  ; and 
when,  the,  next  Christmas,'  Ascott  sent  them  a 
five  pound  note — an  actual  five  pound  note, 
together  frith  a fond,  grateful  letter  that  wa.s 
worth  it  all — the  aunts  were  deeply  thankful, 
and  very  happy. 

But  still  the  school  declined.  One  night 
they  were  speculating  upon  the  causes  of  this, 
and  Hilary  was  declaring,  in  a half  jocular, 
half  earnest  way,  that  it  must  be  because  a 
prophet  is  never  a prophet  in  his  own  couu- 
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try. 

“The  ^towbury  people  will  never  believe 
how  clever  I am.  Only,  it  is  a useless  sort  of] 
cleverness,  I fear.  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathe- 
matics are  no  good  to  infants  under  seven, 
such  as  Stowbury  persists  i-n  sending  lo  us.” 

“ They  think  1 am  only  fit  to  teach  little 
children — and  perhaps  it  is  true,”  said  Miss 
Leaf. 

“ I wish  you  had  not  to  teach  at  all.  I wish 
I was  a daily  governess— I might  be,  and  earn 
enough  to  keep  the  whole  family  ; only,  not 
here.”  ^ 

“ I wonder,  said  Johanna,  thoughtfully,  “if| 
we  shall  have  to  make  a change.” 

“Achangel”  It  almost  pained  the  elder 
sister  to  see  how  the  younger  brightened  up  at 
the  word.  “ Where  to — London  ? Oh,  I have 
so  longed  to  go  and  live  in  London  1 B^it  I 
thought  you  would  not  like  it,  Johanna.” 

That  was  true.  Miss  Leaf,  whom  feeble 
health  had  made  prematurely  old,  would  wil- 
lingly have  ended  her  days  in  the  familiar 
town  : but  Hilary  was  young  and  strong.  Jo- 
hanna called  to  mind  the  days  when  she  too 
, had  felt  that  rest ’was  only  another  name  for 
dullness  ; and  when  the  most  difficult  thing 
possible  to  her  was  what  seemed  now  so  easy 
— to  sit  down  and  endu|fc 

Besides,  unlike  herseTT;  Hilary  had  her  life 
all  before  her.  It  might  be  a happy  life,  safe 
in  a good  man’s  tender  keeping ; those  unfail- 
ing letters  from  India  seemed  to  prophecy  that 
it  would.  But  no  one  could  say  Miss  Leaf’s 
own  experience  had  not  led  her  to  place  muc)i 
faith  in  either  men  Or  happiness. 

Still,  whatever  Hilary’s  future  might  be,  it 
would  likely  be  a very  different  one  trom  that 
quiet,  colorlesslife  of  hers.  And  as  she  looked 
at  her  younger  sister,  with  the  twilight  gltow 
on  her  face— they  were  taking  an  evening  stroll 
up  and  d«wn  the  terrace — Johanna  hoped  and 
praved  it  might  be  so.  Her  own  lot  seemea 
easy  enough  for  herself;  but  for  Hilary— she 
would  like  to  see  Hilary  something  better  than 
a poor  schoolmistress  at  Stowbury. 

No  more  was  said  at  that  time,  but  Johan- 
na had  the  deep,stilirMary-like  nature,  which 
“kept”  things,  and  “ pondered  them  in  her 
heart.”  So  that  when -tlie^  subject  came  up 
again  she  was  able  to  meet  it  with  that  sweet 
calmness  which  was  her  especial  characteris-i 
tic — the  unruffled  peace  of  a soul  which  no' 
worldly  storms  could,  disturb  overmuch,  for 
it  had  long  since  cast  anchor  in  the  world  un- 
seen. ' ■ , 

The  chance  which  revived  the  question  of 
the  Great  Metropolitan  Hegira,,  as  Hilary 
called  it,  was  a letter  from  Mr.  Ascott,  as  fol- 
lows : 

“ Miss  Leaf. 

“Madam,— 1 shall  be  obliged  by  your  InformiDg  me  if  it 
is  your  -wish,  as  it  seems  to  be  your  nephew’s,  that  instead 
of  returning  to  Stowbury,  ho  should  settle  in  London  as  a 
surgeon  and  general  practitioner  J 


“His  education  complete,  I oonstder  that  Ihave  donemy 
duty  by  film ; but  I may  assist  him  occassonally  still,  unless 
hfturns  outi-as  his  father  did  before  bim-a  young  man 
wbrprefers  being  helped  to  helping  himself,  m which  case 
I shall  have  nothing  more  to  do  ^ith  him.  . 

-“I remain.  Madam,  your  obedient  servant 

The  sisters  read  this  letter,  passing  it  round 

the  table,  none  of  tliem  apparently  liking  to 
be  the  first  lo  comment  upon  it.  At  length 
Hilary  said ; 

“I  think  that  reference  to  poor  Henry  is 
[perfectly  brutal.” 

“ And  yet  he  was  very  kind  to  Henry.  And 
if  it  had  not  been  forhiscornmon  sense  in  send- 
ing poor, little  Ascott  and  the  nurse  down  to 
Stowbury  the  baby  might  have  died.  Butyou'* 
don’t  remember  any  thing  of  that  time,  my 
dear,”  said  Johanna,  sighing, 

“ He  has  been  kind  enough, .though  he  has 
done  it  in  such  a patronizing  way,”,  observed 
Selina.  “ I suppose  that’s  the  real  reason  of 
his  doing  it.  He  thinks  it'fine  to  patronize 
us,  and  show  kindness  to  our  family  ;'  he,  the, 
stqut,  bullet-headed  grocer’s  boy,  who  used  to 
sit  and  stare  at  us  all  church  time.” 

“At  you — you  mean.  - Wasn’t  he  called 
your  beau?”  said  Hilary  mischievously,  upon 
which  Selina  drew  herself  up  in  great  inJig-' 
nation. 

Andthen  they  fell  to  talking  of  that  anxious 
question — Ascott’s -future.  A little  they  re- 
proached themselves  that  they  had  left  the  lad 
so  long  in  Lendon— so  long  out  of  the  influ- 
ence that  might  have  counteracted  the  evil, 
sharply  hinted  in  his  godfather’s  letter.  But . 
once  away — to  lure  him  back  to  their  poor 
home  was  impossible. 

“Suppose  we- were  to  go\o  him,'”  suggested 
Hilary. 


The  poor  and  friendless  possess  one  great 
advantage — they  have  nobody  to  ask  advice 
of;  nobody  to  whom  it  matters  much- 'what 
they  do  or  where  they  go.  The  family  mind 
has  but  to  make  itself  up,  and  act  accordingl}'. 
Thus  within  an  hour  or  two  of  the  receipt  o( 
Mr.  Ascott's  letter  Hilary  went  into  the  kitch- 
en, and  told  Elizabeth  that  as  soon  as  her 
work  was  done  Miss  Leaf  wished  to  have  a 
little  talk  with  her. 

“ Eh  ! vfhat’s  wrong?  Has  Miss  Selina  been 
a-gru.Tibling  at  me  ?” 

Elizabeth  was  in  one  of  her  bad  humors, 
which,  though  of  course  they  never  ought  to 
have,  servants  do  have  as  well  as  their  supe- 
riors. Hilary  perceived  this  by  the  way  she 
th^ew  the  coals  on  and  tossed  the  chairs  about. 
But  to-day  her  heart  was  ful-1  of  far  more  se- 
rious cares  than  Elizabeth’s  ill  temper.  -She 
replied,  composedly — 

“ I have  not  heard  that  either  of  my  sisters 
is  displeased  with  you.  What  thev  want  to 
talk  to  you  about  is  for  your  own  good.  We 
are  tliinking  of  making  a great  change.  We 
intevid  to  leave  Stowbury  and  going  to  live  in 
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“ Going  to  live  in  London  \”  , Leaf  emiled,  half  sadly,  as  if  this,  the.  first  of 

Now,  quick  as  her  tact  and  observation  the  coming  changes,  hurt  her  more  than  she 
were— her  heart  taught  her  these  things— Lli-  liked  to  express.  “ Come,  my  girl,”  she  add- 
zabeth’s  head  was  a thorough  Saxon  one,  ed,.  “ you  needn't  look  so  serious.  Wearenot 
slow  to  receive  impressions.  It  was  a family  in  the  least  vexed  with  you;  we  shall  be  very 
saying,  that, nothing  was  so  hard  as  to  put  a sorry  to  lose  you,  and  we  will  give  you  the 
new  idea  into  Elizabeth  except  to  get  it  out  best  of  characters  when  you  leave.” 
again.  “ I dunnot — mean — to  leave.” 

For  this 'reason  Hilary  preferred  paving  the  Elizabeth  threw  out  the  words  like  pellets, 
way  quietly,  before  startling  her  with  the  sud-  in  a choked  fashion,  and  disappeared  suddenly 
den  intelligence  of  their  contemplated  change,  from  the  parlor. 

“ Well,  what  do  you  say  to  the  plan  ?”  ask-  -•  “ Who  would  have  thought  it !”  exclaimed, 
ed  she,’ good  humoredly.  . Selina;  “ I declare  the  girl  was  crying.” 

“ I dunnot  like  it  at  all,”  was  the  brief  gruff  No  mistake  about  that ; though  when,  a few 
answer  of  Elizabeth  Hand.  minutesafter.  Miss  Hilary  entered  the  kitchen, 

Now  it  was  one  of  Miss  Hilary’s  doctrines  Elizabeth  tried  in  a hurried,  shamefaced  way 
that  no  human  being  is  good  for  much  unless  to  hide  her  tears  by  being  very  busy  over 
he  or  she  has  what  is  called  “ a will  of  one’s  something.  Her  mistress  took  no  notice,  but 
own,”  Perhaps  this,like  many  anothercreed,  began,  as  usual  on  washing  days,  to  assist  in 
was  with  her  the  result  of  circumstances.  But  various  domestic  matters,  in  the  midst  of 
she  held  it  firmly,  and  with  that  exaggerated' which  she  said,  quietly, 
one-sidedness  of  feeling  which  any  bitter  fam-  “ And  so,  Elizabeth,  you  would  really  like 
ily  or  personal  expedience  is  sure  to  leave  be-  to  go  to  London  ?” 

hind — a strong  will  was  her  first  attraction  to  “Noll  shojildn’t  like  it  at  all  ; never  said 
every  body.  It  had  been  so  in  the  case  of  I should.  But  if  you  go,  I shall  go  too ; though 
Robert  Lyon,  and  not  less  in  Elizabeth’s.  . Missis  is  so  ready  to  get  shut  o’  me.” 

But  this  qualit/  has  its  incoaveniences.  “ It  was  for  your  own  good,  you  know.” 
When  the  maid  began  sweeping  up  her  hearth  “ You  always  saiu  it  was  fora  girl’s  good  to 
with  a noisy,  angry  gesture,  the  mistress  did  stop  in  one  place;  and  if  you  think  I’m  going 
the  wisest  and  most  dignified  thing  a mistress  to  another,  I aren’t  that’*  all.”  ^ 
could  do  under  the  circumstances,  and  which  Rude  as  tlie  form  of  the  speech  \Vas — almost 
shd*knew  was  the  sharpest  rebuke  she  could  the  first  rude  speech  that  Elizabeth  had  ever 
administer  to  the  sensitive  Elizabeth — sheiina.de  to  Miss  Hilary,  and  which,  under  other 
immediately  quitted  the  kitchen.  |circnmstauces  she  would  have  felt  bound  se- 

For  an  hour  after  the  parlor  bell  did  not' verely  to  reprove — the  mistress  passed  it  over, 
ring;  and  though  it  was  washing  day,  no  Miss  That  which  lay  beneath  it,  the  sharpness  , of 
Hilary  appeared  to  hejp  in  folding  up  the  wounded  love,  touched  her  heart.  She  felt 
clothes.  .Elizabeth,  subdued  and  wretched,  that,  for  all  the  girl’s  rough  manner,  if  would 
waited  till  she  could  wait  no  longer;  then  have  been  hard  to  go  into  her  London  kitchen 
knocked  at  the  door,and  asked  humbly  if  she  and  meet  a strange  London  face,  instead  of 
should  bring  in  supper?  that  fond  homely  one  of  Elizabeth  Hand’s. 

The  extreme  kindness  of  the  answer,  to  the  Still,  she  thought  it  right  to  explain  to  her 
effect  that  she  mustcorne  in,  as  they  wanted  to  that  London  life  might  have  many  difficulties, 
speak  to  her,  crushed  the  lingering  fragments  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  her  wages  could 
of  ill  humor  out  of  the  girl.  not  be  raised,  .%nd  the  family  might  at  first  be 

“ Miss  Hilary  has  told  you  our  future  plans,  in  even  more  straitened  circumstances  than 
Elizabeth  ; now  we  wish  to  have  a little  talk  they  were  at  Stowbury. 

(with  you  about  yours.”  “ Only  at  first,  though,  for  I hope  to  find 

“Eh?”  plenty  of  pupils,  and  by-and-by  our  nephew 

“We  conclude  you'will  not  wish  to  go  with  will  get  into  practice.” 
us  to  London  ; and  it  would  be  hardly  advis-j  “ Is  it.on  account  of  him  you’re  going.  Miss 
able  you  should.  You  can  get  higher  wagesiHilary  ?” 
now  than  any  we  can  afford  to  give  you;  in-|  “Chiefly.” 

deed,  we  have  more  than  once  thought  of  tell-;  Elizabeth  gave  a grunt  which  said  as  plainly 
Ing  you  so,  and  offering  you  your  clioice  ofi as  words  could  sav.  “ I thought  so;”  and  re- 
trying for  a better  place.”  lapsed  into  what  she,  no  doubt,  believed  to  be 

“ You’re  very  kind,”  was  the  answer,  stolid  I virtuous  indignation,  but  which,  as  it  wa,s 
rather  tlian  grateful.  testified  against  the  wrong  parties,  v,'as  open 

“ Ncr;  I think  we  are,  merely  honest.  , We  to  the  less  favorable  interpretation  of  ill  hu- 
should  never  think  of  keeping  a girl  upon  low-  inor — a small  injustice  not  uncommon  with  us 
er  wages  than  she  was  worth.  Hitherto,  ell.” 

however,  the  arrangement  has  been  quite  fair  ; I do  not  pretend  to  paint  this  young  woman 
you  know,_ Elizabeth,  you  Have  given  us  adealjas  a perfect  character.  She  had  her  fierce  dis- 
• of  trouble  in  tbs  teaching  of  you,”  And  HJissllikes  as  well  as  her  strong  fidelities  j her  fiiults 
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within  and  without,  which  had  to  he  struggled 
with,  as  all  of  us  iiave  to  struggle  to  the  very 
end  of  our  days.  Oftentimes  not  till  the  battle 
is  nigh  over—  sometimes  not  till  it  is  quite  over 
-,r-does  God  give  us  the  victory. 

Without  more  discussion  on  either  side,  it 
was  agreed  that  Elizabeth  should  accompany 
her  mistresses.  Even  Mrs.  Hand  seemed  to 
be  pleased  thereat,  her  only  doubt  being  lest 
her  daughter  should  meet  and  be  led  astray  by 
that  bad  woman,  Mrs.  Cliffe,  Tommy  Clifte’s 
mother,  who  was  reported  to  have  gone  to 
London.  But  Miss  Hilary  explained  that  this 
meeting  was  about  as  probable  as  the  rencon- 
tre of  two  needles  in  a hay-rick  ; and  besides, 
Elizabeth  was  not  the  sort  of  girl  to  be  easily 
“led  astray”  by  any  body. 


umph”  which  came  down  through  the  lighted 
windows  of  the  Town  Hall,  where  the  open-air 
•ea  drinkers  had  adjourn>ed  to  dance  country 
dances,  by  civic  permission,  and  in  perfectly 
respectable  jollity. 

“ I wonder,”  said  Hilary — while,  despite 
some  natural  regret,  her  spirit  stretched  itself 
out  eagerly  ffom  the  narrowness  of  the  place 
where  she  was  born  into  the  great  wide  world ; 
the  world  where  so  man^  grand  things  were, 
thought  and  written  and  done;  the  world 
Robert  Lyon  had  so  long  fought  with,  and 
was  fighting  bravely  still — “ I wonder,  Eliza- 
beth, what  sort  of  place  London  is,  and  what 
our  life  will  be  in  it  ?” 


Elizabeth  said  nothing.  For  the  moment 
'her  face  seemed  to  catch  the  reflected  glow  of 

it,”  replied  the  mother,  who  was  too  hard 
worked  to  have  much  sentiment  to  spare.  “1 
wish  the  little  ’uns  may  take  pattern  by  our 


“No,  no_;her’s  agoodwench,thoughl  says  and  then  it  settled  down  into 


Elizabeth.  You’ll  send  her  home,  maybe,  in 
two  or  three  years’  time,  to  let  us  have  a look 
at  her  ?” 

Miss  Hilary  promised,  and  then  took  her 
way  back  through  the  familiar  old  town — so 
soon  to  be  familiar  no  more — thinking  anx- 
iously, in  spite  of  herself,  upon  those  two  dr 
three  years,  and  what  they  might  bring. 

It  happened  to  be  a notable  day — that  sun- 
shiny 28th  of  June — when  the  little,  round- 
cheekcd  damsel,  who  is  a grandmother  now, 
had  the  crown  of  three  kingdoms  first  set  upon 
her  youthful  head  ; and  Stowbury.  like  every 
other  town  in  the  land,  was  a perfect  bower  of| 


that  look  of  mingled  resistance  and  resolution 
which  was  habitual  to  her.  For  the  life  that 
was  to  be,  which  neither  knew — oh,  if  they 
had  known  ! — she  also  was  prepared. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  day  of  the  Grand  Hegira  came. 

“ I remember,”  said  Miss  Leaf,  as  they  rum- 
bled for  the  last  time  through  the  empty  mor- 
ning streets  of  poor  old  Stowbury  ; “ 1 remem- 
ber my  grandmother  telling  me  that  when  my 
grandfather  was  courting  her;  and  she  out  of 
coquetry  refused  him,  he  set  off  on  horseback 
jto  London,  and  she  was  so  wretched  to  think 


green  arches,  garlands,  banners  ; white  cover-J^j- ^1,  the  journey,  and 

ej  tab  es  were  spread  m the  open  air  down  London  itself,  that  she  never  rested  till  she 
almost  every  street  where  poor  men  dined, 

immediately  married 

poor  women  drank  tea;  and  every  body  wasj,  • ,--  * ■ 
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out  and  abroad,  looking  at  or  sharing  in  the 
holiday  making,  vvild  with  merriment,  and 
brimming  over  with  passionate  loyalty  to  the 
Maiden  Queen. 

That  day  is  now  twenty-four  years  ago  ; but 
all  those  who  remember  it  must  own  there 
never  has  been  a day  like  it,  when,  all  over 
the  country,  every  man’s  heart  throbbed  with 
chivalrous  devotion,  every  woman's  vs’ith  wo- 
manly tenderness,  toward  this  one  royal  girl, 
who,  God  bless  her!  has  lived  to  letain  and 
de.serre  it  all. 

Hilary  called  for,  and  protected  throiigli  the 
crowd,  the  little,  timid,  widow  lady  who  had 
taken  off  the  Misses  Leaf’s  hands  their  house 
and  furniture,  and  whom  they  liad  made  very 
happy — as  the  poor  often  can  make  those  still 


“ No  such  catastrophe  is  likely  to  happen  to 
any  of  us,  except,  perhaps,  to  Elizabeth,”  said 
Miss  Hilary,  trying  to  get  up  a little  feeble 
mirth,  any-  thing  to  pass  away  the  time  and 
lessen  the  pain  of  parting,  which  was  alinoaf 
too  much  for  Johanna.  “ What  do  you  say? 
Do  you  mean  to  get  married  in  London,  Eliz- 
abeth ?”  , 

But  Elizabeth  could  make  no  answer,  eyen 
to  kind  Miss  Hilary.  They  had  not  imagined 
she  felt  the  leaving  her  native  place  so  much. 
She  had  watched  intently  the  last  glimpse  of 
Stowbury  church  tower,  and  now  sat  with  red- 
dened eyes,  staring  blanklj;out  of  the  carriage 
window, 

‘‘Silent  aa  a stone.’' 


poorer  tlian  theniselves—by  refusing  to  accept  Once  or  twice  a large  slow  tear  gathered  on 
any  thing  for  the  “good  will”  of  the  school. |each  of  her  eyes,  but  it  was  shaken  off^ngrily 
Then  she  was  fetched  by  Elizabeth,  who  hadlfrom  theliigh  cheek  bones,  and  never  settled 


been  given  a whole  afternoon’s  lioliday  ; and 
mistress  and  maid  went  together  home,  watch- 
ing the  last  of  the  festivities,  the  chattering 
groups  that  still  lingered  in  the  twilight  streets, 
and  listening  to  the  merry  notes  of  the  “Tri- 


into  absolute  crying.  They  thought  it  best  to 
take  no  notice  of  her.  Only,  when  reaching 
^he  new  small  station,  where  the  “resonant 
steam  eagles”  were,  lor  the  first  time,  beheld 
by  the  innocent  Stowbm^  ladies,  there  arose 
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a discusBion  as  to  the  manner  of  traveling. 
Miss  Leaf  said,  decidedly,  “ Second  olass;  and 
then  we  can  keep  Elizabeth  with  us.”  Upon 
which  Elizabeth’s  mouth  melted  into  some- 
thing between  a quiver  and  a smile. 

Soon  it  was  all  over,  and  the  little  house- 
hold was  compressed  into  the  humble  second 
class  carriage,  cheerless  and  cushionless, 
whirling  through  indefinite  England  in  a way 
that  confounded  all  their  geography  and  to- 
pography. Gradually  as  the_  day  darkened 
into  heavy,  chilly  July  rain,  the  scarcely  kept 
up  spirits  of  the  four  passengers  began  to  sink. 
Johanna  grew 'very  white  and  worn,  Selina 
became,  to  use  Ascott’s  phrase,  “as  cross  as 
two  sticks,”  and  even  Hilary,  turning  her  eyes 
from  the  gray  sodden  looking  landscape  with- 
out, could  find  no  spot  of  comfort  to  rest  on 
within  the  carriage,  except  that  round  rosy 
face  of  Elizabeth  Hand’s. 

Whether  it  was  from  the  spirit  of  contradic- 
tion existing  in  most  such  natures,  which,  es- 
pecially in  youth,  are  more  strong  than  sweet, 
or  from  a better  feeling,  the  fact  was  noticea- 
ble, that  when  every  one  else’a  spirits  went 
down  Elizabeth’s  went  up.  Nothing  could 
bring  her  out  of  a “grumpy”  fit  so  satisfac- 
torily as  her  mistre.sses  falling  into  one.  When 
Miss  Selina  now  began  to  fidget  hither  and 
thither,  each  tone  of  her  fretful  voice  seeming 
to  go  through  her  eldest  sister’s  every  nerve, 
till  even  Hilary  said,  impatiently,  “Oh,  Seli- 
na, can’t  you  be  quiet?”  then  Elizabeth  rose 
from  the  depth  of  her  gloomy  discontent  up 
to  the  surface  immediately. 

She  was  only  a servant ; but  Nature  bestows 
that  strange  vague  thing  that  we  term  “ force 
of  character”  independentlv  of  position.  Hil- 
ary often  remembered  afterward  how  much 
more  comfoi  table  the  end  of  the  journey  was 
than  she  had  expected — how  Johanna  lay  at 
' eas^,  with  her  feet  in  Elizabeth’s  lap,  wrapped 
in  Elizabeth’s  best  woolen  shawl ; and  how, 
when  Selina’s  whole  attention  was  turned  to 
an  ingenious  contrivance  with  a towel  and  fork 
and  Elizabeth’s  basket,  for  stopping  the  rain 
out  of  the  carriage  roof — she  became  far  less 
disagreeable,  and  even  a little  proud  of  her 
own  cleverness.  And  so  there  was  a tempo- 
rary lull  in  Hilary’s  cares,  and  she  could  ait 
quiet,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  rainy  land- 
sc.ape,  which  she  did  not  see,  and  her  thoughts 
wandering  toward  that  unknown  place  and 
unknown  life  into  which  they  were  sweeping, 
as  We  all  sweep,  ignorantly,  unresistingly,  al- 
most unconsciously,  into  new  destinies.  Hil- 
ary, for  the  first  time,  begati  to  doubt  of  theirs. 
Anxious  as  she  had  been  to  go  to  London,  and 
wise  as  the  proceeding  appeared,  now  that  the 
die  was  cast  and  the  cable  cut,  the  old  simple, 
peaceful  life  at  Stowbury  grew  strangely  tear. 

“ I wonder  if  we  shall  ever  go  back  again,  or 
what  ik  to  happen  to  us  before  we  do  go  back,” 
§h«  thought,  aud  turned,  with  a half  defined 


fear,  toward  hen  eldest  eieter,  who  looked  b® 
old  and  fragile  beside  that  sturdy,  healthful 
servant  girl.  “ Elizabeth  I”  Elizabeth,  rub- 
bing Miss  Leaf’s  feet,  started  at  life  unwonted 
sharpness  of  Miss  Hilary’s  tone.  “ There  ; 
I’ll  do  that  for  my  sister.  Go  and  look  out  of 
the  window  at  London.” 

For  the  great  smoky  cloud  which  began  to 
rise  in  the  rainy  horizon  was  indeed  London. 
Soon  through  the  thickening  nebula  of  houses 
they  converged  to  what  was  then  the  nucleus 
of  all  railway  traveling,  the  Euston  Terminus,, 
and  were  hustled  on  to  the  platform,  and 
jostled  helplessly  to  and  fro  lliese  poor  coun- 
try ladies!  Anxiously,  they  scanned  the  crow^ 
of  strange  faces  for  the  one  only  face  they  knew 
in  the  great  metropolis—which  did  not  ap- 
pear. 

“It  is  very  strange;  very  wrcuig  of  As- 
cott.  Hilary,  you  surely  told  him  the  hour, 
correctly.  For  once,  at  least,  Ife  might  have 
been  in  time  ” 

So  chafed  Miss  Selina,  while  Elizabeth,  who 
by  some  miraculous  effort  of  intuitive  genius, 
bad  succeeded  in  collecting  the  luggage,  was 
now  engaged  in  defending  it  from  all  comers, 
especially  porters,  and  making  of  it  a comfort- 
able seat  for  Miss  Leaf. 

“ Nay,  have  patience,  Selina.  We  will  give 
him  just  five  minutes  more,  Hilary.” 

Andj  Johanna  sat  down,  with  her  sweet, 
calm,  fongsuffering  face  turned  upward  to  that 
younger  one,  which  was,  as youtli  i.sapt  to  be, 
hot,  and  worried,  and  angry.  And  so  they 
waited  till  the  terminus  was  almost  deserted, 
and  the  last  cab  bad  driven  off,  .when,  sudden- 
ly, dashing  up  the  station  yard  out  of  another, 
came  Ascott. 

He  was-  sasorry,  so  very  sorry,  downright 
grieveil,  at  having  kept  his  aunts  waiting.  But 
his  watch  w’as  wrong— some  fellows  at  dinner 
detained  him — the  train  was  before  its  time 
surely.  In  fact,  his  aunts  never  quite  made 
out  what  the  excuse  was  ; but  they  looked  into 
his  bright  handsome  face,  and  their  wrath 
melted  like  cloud.s  before  the  sun.  He  was  so 
gentlemanly,  so  well  dressed — much  better 
dressed  than  even  at  Stowbury — and  be  seemed 
so  unfeignedly  glad  to  see  theni.  He  banded 
them  all  into  the  cab — even  Elizabeth,  though 
whispering  meanwhile  to  his  Aunt  Hilary, 
“ What  on  eartli  did  you  bring  her  lor  ?”  and 
then  was  just  going  to  leap  on  to  the  box  him- 
self, when  liestopped  to  ask  “Where  he  should 
tell  cabby  to  drive  to?” 

“Where  to?”  repeated  his  aunts  in -undis- 
guised astonishment.  They  had  never  thought 
of  any  thing  but  of  being  taken  home  at  once 
by  tlieir  boy. 

■“You  see,”  Ascott  said,  in  a little  confusion, 
“you  wouldn’t  be  comfortable  with  me.  A 
young  fellow’s  lodgings  are  not  like  a house  of 
one’s  own,  and,  besides—" 
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“ Besides,  when  a young  fellow  is  ashamed  it which  was  the  one  only  thing  she  conde- 
ofhis  old  aunts,  he  can  easily  find  reasons. sceuded  to  approve  in  Xjondon,  She  had  sat 
“ Hush,  Selina  !”  interposed  Miss  Leaf,  all  evening  mute  in  her  corner,  for  Miss  Leaf 
“ My  dear  "boy,  your  old  aunts  would  sever  let  would  not  send  her  away  into  the  terra  incog- 
yon  inconvenience  yourself  for  them.  Take  ni(a  of  a London  hotel.  Ascoit,  at  first  con- 
us to  an  inn  for  the  night,  and  to  morrow  we  siderably  annoyed  at  the  presence  ot  what  he 
will  find  lodgings  for  ourselves.”  called  a’  “ skeleton  at  the  feast,”  had  afterward 

Ascott  looked  greatly  relieved.  got  over  it,  and  run  on  with  a mixture  Ot 

“ And  you  are  not  vexed  with  me,  Auntichildish  glee  and  mannish  pomposity  about 
Johanna  ?”  said  he,  with  something  of  his  bid  I his  plans  and  intentions — -how  he  meant  to 
childish’tone  of  compunction,  as  he  saw — hejtake  a house,  ■^e  thought, in  one  ofthe  squares, 
.could  not  help  seeing — the  utter  weaririess|or  a street  leading  out  of  them  ; how  he  would 
which  Johanna  tried  so  hard  to  hide.  put  up  the  biggest  of  brass  plates,  with  “Mr. 

“ No,  my  dear,  not  vexed.  Only  I w’ish  wejLeaf,  surgeon,”  and  soon  get  an  extensive 
Tiad  known  this  a little  sooner  that  we  might  practice,  and  have  all  his’ aunts  to  live  wtth 
have  made  arrangements.  Now,  wdiere  shall  him.  And  his  aunts  had  smiled  and  listened, 
we  go?”  forgetting  all  about  the  silent  figure  in  the 

Ascott  mentioned  a dozen  hotels,  but  they  corner,  who  perhaps  had  gone  to  sleep,  or  had 
found  he  anly  knew  them  by  name.  At  last  also  listened. 

Miss  Leaf  remembered  one,  which  her  father  “Elizabeth,  come  and  look  out  at  Lon- 
used  to  go  to,  on  his  frequent  journeys  to  don.” 

London,  and  whence,  indeed,  he  had  been  So  she  and  Miss  Hilary  whiled  away  an- 
brought  home  to  die.  And  though  all  the  other  heavy  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  watch- 
recollections  about  it  were  sad  enough,  still  it  ing  and  commenting  on  the  incessantly  shift- 
felt  less  strange  than  the  rest,  in  this  dreariness;ing  crowd  which  swept  past  Holborn  Bars, 
of  London.  1 &‘o  she  proposed  going  to  the  “Old!  Miss  Selina  sometimes  looked  out  too,  but 
Bell,”  Holborn.  | more  often  sat  fidgeting  and  wondering  why 

“ A capital  place!”  exclaimed  Asci^t,  ea-i Ascott  did  not  come:  while  Miss  Leaf,  who 
gerly.  “ And  I’ll  take  and  settle  you  there  ;inever  fidgeted,  became  gradually  more  and 
and  we’ll  order  supper,  and  make  a jolly  nightlmore  silent.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  onthedoor, 
of  it.  All  right.  Drive  on,  cabby.”  j with  an  expression  which,  if  Hilary  could  have 

He  jumped  on  the  box,  and  tlien  looked  in  [remembered  so  far  back,  would  have  been  to 
mischievously,  flourishing  his  lit  cigar,-  and  her  something  not  painfully  new,  but  still 
shaking  his  long  hair — his  Aunt  Selina’s  two!more  painfully  old — a look  branded  into  her 
great  abominations— right  in  her  indignant  j face  by  many  an  anxious  hour’s  listening  for 
face  ; but  withal  looking  so  merry  and  goodithe  footstep  that  never  came,  or  only  came  to 
tempered  that  she  shortlj’'  softened  into  albring. distress.  It  was  the  ineffaceable  token 
smile.  lof  that  long,  long  struggle  between  affection 

“ How  handsome  the  boy  is  growing !”  jand  conscience,  pity  and  scarcely  repressible 
“Yes,”  said  Johanna,  with  *a  slight  sigh  ;{contempt,  which,  for  more  than  one  genera- 
“and  did  you  notice?  how  exceedingly  likeiiion,  had  been  the  appointed  burden  of  this, 
his-—”  ^ [family — at  least  the  women  of  it — till  soine- 

rhe  sentence  was  left  unfinished.  Alas ! ifjtimes  it  seemed  to  hang  overthem  almost  like 
every  young  man,  who  believes  his  faults  andia  fate. 

follies  injure  himself  alone,  could  feel  what  itj  About  noon  Miss  Leaf  proposed  calling  for 
must  be,  years  afterward,  to  have  his  nearest'the  hotel  bill.  Its  length  so  alarmed  thecoun- 
kindred  shrink  from  saying,  as  the  saddest, itry  ladies  that  Hilary  suggested-not  stajingto 
most  ominous  thing  they  could  say  of  his  son, [dine,  but  going  immediatelv  in  search  of  lodg- 
that  the  lad  is  growing  “so  like  his  father  !”  lino’s. 

It  mighthavebeen — the}’ assured  each  other|  “ What,  without  a gentleman  ! Impossible! 
that  it  was  only  the  incessant  roll,  roll  ofil  always  understood  ladies  could  go  nowhere 
the  street  sounds  below  their  windows,  which  in  London  without  a.  gentleman  !” 
kept  the  Misses  Leal  awake  half  the  night  of  “ We  shall  come  veryJll  off  then,  Selina, 
this  their  flrat  night  in  London.  And  v-lien  But  any  how  I mean  to  try.  You  know  the 
they  sat  down  to  breakfast^ — having  waited  an  region  where,  we  have  heard,  lodgings  are 
hour  vainly  for  their  nephew— it  micht  haveicheapest  and  be.st— that  is,  best  for  us.  It  can 
been  only  the  gloom  of  the  little-parlor  which  not  be  far  from  here.  Suppose  I start  at 
cast  a slight  shadow  over  them  all.  Still  thejonce?” 

shadow  was  there.  | ‘vWhat,  alone  ?”  cried  Johanna,  anxiously. 

It  deepened  despite  the  sunshiny  morning!  , “ No,  dear.  I’ll, take  the  map  with  ine,  and 
into  which  thelastnight’srainhadbrightened.lElizabeth.  Shei.s  not  afraid.”  ’ 

till  Holborn  Bars  looked  cheerful,  and  Hol-I  Elizabeth  smiled,  and  rose,  with  that  air  of 
born  pavement  actually  clean,  so  that,  as  Eli-idogged  devotedness  with  which  she  would  have 
sabeth  said,  “you  might  eat  your  dinner  offj prepared  to  follow  Miss  Hilary  to  the  North 
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Pole,  if  necessary.  So,  after  a few  minutes  of]  “if  aot  to  win,  to  fe«i  mors  worthy  the«.’^ 
arguing  with  Selina,  who  did  not  press  her  Such  thoughts  made  her  step  firmer  and 
point  overmuch,  since  she  herself  had  not  to  her  heart  lighter;  so  that  she  hardly  noticed 
commit  the  impropriety  of  the  expedition,  the  distance  they  must  have  walked  till  the 
After  a few  minutes  more  of  hopeless  lingering  close  London  air  began  to  oppress  her,  and 
about--till  even  Miss  Leaf  said  they_  had  b'  t-,the  .smooth  glaring  London  pavements  made 
ter  wait  no  longer — mistress  and  maid  took  ajher  Stowbury  feet  ache  sorely, 
farewell  nearly  as  pathetic  as  if  they  had  been!  “Are  you  tired,  Elizabeth?  Well,  we’ll 
really  Arctic  voyagers,  and  plunged  right  intoirest  soon.  There  must  be  -lodgtngs  near  here, 
the  dusty  glare  hnd  hurrying  crowd  of  thejOnly  I can’t  quite  make  out— ” 

“ sunny  side”  of  Holborn  in  July.  | As  Miss  Hilary  looked  up  to  the  name  of 

A strange  sensation,  and  yet  there  was  some-jthe  street  the  maid  noticed  what  a glow'  came 
thing  exhilarating  in  it.  The  intense  solitude  into  her  mistress’s  face,  pale  and  tired  as  it 
that  there  is  in  a London  crowd  these  country  was.  Just  then  a church  clock  struck  the 
girls — for  Miss  Hilary  herself  was  no  more  quarter  hour. 

than  a girl — could  not  as  yet  realize.  They  “That  must  be  St.  Pancrae.  And  this 

only  felt  the  life  qf  it ; stirring,  active,  inces-  yee,  this  is  Burton  Street,  Burton  Crescent.” 
santly- moving  life ; even  though  it  was.of  « “I’m  sure  Missis  wouldn’t  like  to  live 
Kind  that  they  knew  as  little  of  it  as  the  crowd  there,”  observed  Elizabeth,  eyeing  uneasily 
did  of  them.  Nothing  struok  Hilary  morel  the  glooVn}' familiar  to  many  a 
than  the  self-absorbed  look  of  passer.s-by  ; (generation  of  struggling  respectability,  where, 
each  so  busy  on  his  own  affairs,  that,  in  spitejin  the  decadence  of  the  season,  every  second 
of  Selina’s  alarm,  for  all  notice  taken  of  them,  I house  bore  the  announcement  “apartments 
they  might  as  well  be  walking  among  the  cows  furnished.” 

and  horses-in  Stowbury  field.  i “No,”  Miss  Hilary  replied,  absently.  Yet 

Poor  old  Stowbury!  They  felt  how,  far, she  continued  to  walk  up  and  down  the  whole 
away  they  were  from  it  when  a ragged,  dirty,  I length  of  the  street ; then  passed  out  info  the 
vicious  looking  girl  offered  them  a moss  rose-  dreary,  deserted  looking  Crescent,  w’hefe  (he 
bud  for  “one  penny,  only  one  penny  which  trees  were  already  beginning  to  fade;  not, 
Elizabeth,  lagging  behind,  bought,  and  found  however,  into  the  bright  autumn  tint  ot  coun- 
it only  a broken  off  bud  stuck  on  to  a bit  of  try  woods,  but  into  a premature  withering, 
of  wire.  , and  sad  to  behold. 

“ That’s  London  ways,  I suppose,”  said  she,:  “lam  glad  he.  is  not  here — glad,  glad!’! 

severely,  and  became  so  misanthropic  that  she'thought  Hilary,  as  she  realized  the  unuttera- 
would  hardly  vouchsafe  a glance  to  the  hand-jble  dreariness  of  tho.se  years  When  Robert 
some  square  they  turned  into,  and  merely  ob-  Lyon  lived  and  studied  in  his  garret  frogi 
served  of  the  tall  houses,  taller  than  any  I month’s  end  to  month’s  end — these  few  dusty 
Hilary  had  ever  seen,  that  she  “-wouldn’t! trees  being  the  sole  memento  of  the  green 
fancy  running  up  and  down  them  stairs.”  Icountry  life  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up, 
But  Hilary  was  cheerful  in  spite  of  all.  She'and  which  she  knew  he  so  passionately  loved, 
was  gladtobe  in  this  region,  which,  theoretic-iNow  she  could  understand  that  “calenture” 
ally,  she  knew  by  heart — glad  to  find  herselfj  which  he  had  sometimes  jestingly  alluded  to, 
in  the  body,  where  in  the  spirit  she  had  corne  as  coming  upon,  him  at  times,  when  he  felt 
so  many  a time.  The  mere  consciousness  of; literally  sick  for  the  sight  of  a green  field  or  a 
this  seemed  to  refresh  her.  She  thought  sheUiedge  full  of  birds.  .She  wondered  whether 
would  be  much  happier  in  London  : that  inSthe  .same  feeling  would  ever  come  upon  her  in 
tfeg  long  years  to  come  that  mhst  be  borne,  itlthis  strange  desert^of  London,  the  vastness  of 
would  be  good  for  her  tohavesomethingtodo;which  grew  upon  her  every-  hour, 
as  well  as  to  hope  for;  something  to  fight;  She  was  glad  he  was  away  ; yes,  heart  glad  ! 
with  as  well  as  to  endure.  Now  more  thanlAnd  yet,  if  this  minute  she  could  only  have 
ever  came  pulsing  in  and  out  of  her  memory  .seen  him  coming  round  the  Crescent,  have 
a line  once  repeated  in  her  hearing,  with  an'methis  smile,  and  the  firm,  warm  clasp  of 
observation  of  how  “true”  it  was.  And  though|his  hand — 

originally  it  was  applied  by  a man  to  awoman,]  For  an  instant  there  rose  up  in  her  one  of 
and  she  smiled  sometimes  to  think  how  “un- those  wild,  rebellious  outcries  against  fate, 
feminine”  some  people — Selina  for  instance — Iwhen  to  have  to  waste  years  of  this  brief  life 
would  consider  her  turning  it  the  %ther  way, 'of  ours,  in  the  sort  of  semi-existence  that  living 

still  she  did  so.  She  believed  that,  for  woman; is,  apart  from  the  treasure  of  the  heart  and 
as  for  man,  that  is  the  purest  and  noblest  love  delight  of  the  eyes,  seems  so  cruelly,  crueliv 
which  is  the  most  self-existent,  most  indepen- hard! 
pendent  of  love  returned  ; and  which  can  say,  “Miss  Hilary.” 

each  to  the  other  equally  on  both  sides,  that  She  started,  and  “ put  herself  under  look  and 

the  whole  solemn  purpose  of  life  is,  under  key”  immediately.  * 

God’s  service,  “ Miss  Hilary ; you  do  look  so  tired  1” 
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. “Do  If  Then  we  will  go  and  sit  down  inlwe  will  find  out  Mr.  Aecott^a  number,  and 
this  baker's  shop,  and  get  rested  and  fed.  We  inquire.” 

cannot  afford  to  wear  ourselves  out,  you  know.  No,  there  was  no  mistake.  Mr.  Ascott 
We  have  a great  deal  to  do  to-day.”  Leaf  had  lodged  there  for  three  months,  but 

More  indeed  than  she  calculated,  for  they  had  given  up  his  rooms  that  very  morning, 
walked  up  one  street  and  down  another,  iuves-  “ Where  bad  he  gone  to?” 
tigating  at  least  twenty  lodgings  before  any  Tlie  servant — a London  lodging  house  serv- 
appeared  which  seemed  fit  for  them.  Yetjant  all  over — didn't  know  ; but  she  fetched  the 
someplace  must, be  found  where  Johanna’s;  landlady,  who  was  after  the  same  pattern  of  the 
poor,  tired  head  could  rest  that  night.  At  last,  dozen  London  landladies  with  whom  Hilary 
completely  exhausted,  with  that  oppressive  had  that  day  made  acquaintance,  only  a little 
exhaustion  which  seems  to  crush  mind  as  well  more  Cockney,  smirking,  dirty,  and  tawdrily 
as  body  after  a day's  wandering  in  London,  fine. 

Hilary’s  courage  began  to  ebb.  Ohforanarm  “Yes,  Mr.  Leaf  had  gone,  and  he  hadn’t 
to  lean  on,  a voice  to  listen  for,  a brave  heart  left  no  address.  Young  College  gentlemen 
to  come  to  her  side,  saying,  “ Do  not  be  afraid,  often  found  it  convenien  t to  leave  no  address, 
there  are  two  of  us !”  And  she  yearned,  with  P’raps  he  would  if  he’d  known  there  would  be 
an  absolutely  sick  yearning  such  as  only  a a young  lady  a-calling  to  see  him.” 
woman  who  now  and  then  feels  the  utter  help-  “ I am  Mr.  Leaf’s  aunt,”  said  Hilary,  turn- 
lessness  of  her  womanhood  can  know,  for  the  ing  as  hot  as  fire. 

only  arm  she  cared  to  lean  on,  the  only  voice  “Oh,  in  deed,”  was, the  answer,  with  civil 
dear  enough  to  bring  her  comfort,  the  only  incredulousness. 

heart  that  she  felt  she  could  trust.  • But  the  woman  was  sharp  of  perception — as 

Poor  Hilary  ! And  yet  why  pity  her  ? 'I'c  often-cheated  London  landladies  learn  to  be. 

her  three  alternatives  could  but  happen  : were  After  looking  keenly  at  mistress  and  maid,  she 
Eobert  Lyon  true  to  her  she  would  be  his.  changed  her  tone : nay,  even  launched  out  in- 
entirely  and  devotedly,  to  the  end  of  her  days  ;j  to  praises  of  her  late  lodger : what  a pleasant 
did  he  forsake  her,  she  would  Ibrgive  him  .'gentleman  he  was;  what  good  company  he 
shfiuld  he  die,  she  ivould  be  faithful  to  himjkept,  and  how  he  had  promised  to  recommend 

eternally.  Love  of  this  kind  may  know  an-  her  apartments  to  his  friends, 

guish,  but  not  the  sort  of  anguish  that  lesser  “ And  as  for  the  little  some’at  of  rent.  Miss 
and  weaker  loves  do.  If  it  is  certain  of  no-  — tell  him  it  makes  no  matter,  he  can  pay  me 
thing  else,  it  can, always  be  certain  of  itself.  when  he  likes.  If  he  don’t  call  soon  p’raps 

f might  make  bold  to  send  his  trunk  and  his 

“Its  will  13  strons;  ui  .-ni-i  t ^ 

T.  a-  , . . “ .oj  , „ Dooks  over  to  Mr.  Ascott  s of — dear  me,  1 for- 

It  suffers ; but  it  can  not  suffer  long.”  , , , , ,,  ’ 

get  tlie  number  and  the  square. 

* And  even  in  its  utmost  pangs  is  an  under-  Hilary  unsuspiciously  supplied  both, 
lying  peace  which  often  approaches  to  abso-  “ YesJ  that's  it— the  old  gen’lenian  as  Mr. 
,ute  joy.  . Leaf  went  to  aine  with  every  other  Sunda,’,  a 

Hilary  roused  herself,  and  bent  her  mind  very  rich  old  gentleman,  who.  he  savs,  is  to 


steadily  on  lodgings  till  she  discovered  one,  leave  him  all  his  money.  Maybe  a relation  of 
from  the  parlor  of  which  you  could  see  thejyours,  Miss?” 

trees  of  Burton  Crescent  and  hear  the  sound  of'!'  “ ^o,”  said  Hilary  ; and  adding  something 
Saint  Pancras’s  clock.  about  the  landlady’s  hearing  from  Mr.  Leaf 

“ I think  we  may  do  here— at  least  for  a very  soon,  she  hurried  out  of  the  house,  Elir- 
while,”  said  she  cheerfully;  and  then  Eliza-, abeth  followino-. 

beth  heard  her  inquiring  if  an  extra,  bedroom;  “Won’t  you  be  tired  if  you  walk  so  fast, 
could  be  bad  if  necessary.  :Miss  Hilary  ?”  ® 

There  was  only  one  small  attic.  “Ascott:  Hilary  stopped,  choking.  Helplessly  she 

never  could  put  up  with  that,”  said  Hilary, |looked  up  and  down  the  forlorn,  wide, glaring, 
half  to  herself.  Then  suddenly — “ I think  I dustv  street ; now  sinking  into  the  dull  shadow 
will  pee  Ascott  before  I decide.  Elizabeth,  jof  a London  afternoon. 

will  you  go  with  me,  or  remain  here?”  j “ Let  us  go  home !”  And  at  the  word  a sob 

“I’ll  go  with  you,  if  you  please,  Miss  Hil  | burst  out: — one  passionate  pent  up  sob. 
ary-  JNo  more.  She  could  not  afford  to  waste 

It  you  please,”  sounded  not  unlike,  “if  /;strength  in  crying, 
please,”  and  Elizabeth  had  gloomed  over  a “As  y«u  ,say,  Elizabeth,  I am  mting  tired  • 
little.  “ Is  Mr.  Ascott  to  live  with  us  ?”  and  that  will  not  do.  Let  me  see  ; soinethine 
“ I suppose  80.”  must  be  decided.”  And  she  stood  still,  pass- 

ho  more  words  were  interchanged  till  they  ing  herhand  over  her  hot  brow  and  eyes  “I 
reached  Gower  street,  when  Miss  Hilary  ob-  will  go  back  and  take  the  lod<zings  leave  you 
served,  with  evident  surprise,  what  a hand-  there  to  make  all  comfortable?  and  then  fetch 
some  Rtreet  it  was.  » . , „ '"y  But  sUy  first,  I 

“ I must  hav«  made  some  mistake.  Still  have  forgotten  something.” 
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She  returned  to  the  house  in  Gower  Street, 
and  wrote  on  one  of  her  cards  an  address — the 
only  permanent  address  she  could  think  of — 
that  of  the  city  broker  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
paying  them  their  yearly  income  of  £50. 

“ If  any  creditors  inquire  for  Mr.  Leaf,  give 
them  this.  His  friends  may  always  hear  of 
him  at  the  Londen  University.'’ 

“Thank  you,  ma’am,”  replied  the  now  civil 
landlady.  “ Indeed,  I wasn’t  afraid  of  the 
young  gentleman  giving  us  the  slip.  For 
though  he  was  careless  in  his  bills  he  was 
every  inch  the  gentleman.  And  I wouldn’t, 
object  to  take  him  in  again.  Or  p’raps  you 
yourself,  ma’am,  might  be  a-wanting  rooms.” 

“ No,  I thank  you.  Good  morning.”  And 
Hilary  hurried  away. 

Not  a word  did  she  say  to  Elizabeth,  or  Eli- 
zabeth to  her,  till  they  got  into  the  dull,  dingy 
parlor^henceforth.  to  be  their  sole  apology 
■for  “home:”  and  then  she  only  talked  about 
domestic  arrangements — talked  fast  and  ea- 
gerly, and  tried  to  escape  the  afiectionate  eyes 
which  she  knew  were  so  sharp  and  keen. 
Only  to  escape  thera—not  to  blind  them  ; she 
had  long  ago  found  out  that  Elizabeth  was  too 
quick-witted  for  that,  especially  in  any  thing 
that  concerned  “ the  family.”-  She  felt  con- 
vinced the  girl  had  heard  every  syllable  that 
jjassed  at  A«coft’s  lodgings  ; that  she  knew  all 
that  was  to  be  known,  and  guessed  what  was 
to  be  feared  as  well  as  Hilary  herself. 

“ Elizabeth” — she  hesitated  long,  and  doubt- 
ed whether  she  should  say  the  thing  before 
she  did  say  it — “ remember  we  are  all  stiang- 
era  in  London,  and  family  matters  are  best 
kept  within  the  family.  Do  not  mention 
either  in  writing  home,  or  to  any  body  here, 
about — about — ” 

She  could  not  name  Ascott ; she  felt  so  hor- 
ribly ashamed. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Living  in  lodgings,’  not  temporarily,  but 
permanently,  sitting  down  to  make  one’s  only 
“home”  in  Mrs.  J.ones’s  parlor  or  Mrs.  Smith’s 
first  floor,  of  which  not  a stick  or  a stone  that 
one  looks  at  is  one’s  own,  and  whence  one  may 
be  evicted  or  evade,  with  a week's  notice  or  a 
week’s  rent,  any  day — this  sort  of  life  is  natu 
ral  and  even  delightful  to  some  people.  There 
are  those  who,  like  strawberry  plants,  are  of 
such  an  errant  disposition,  that  grow  them 
where  you  will,  they  will  soon  absorb  all  the 
pleasantness  of  their  habitat,  and  begin  casting 
out  runners  elsewhere;  nay,  if  not  frequently 
transplanted,g|Jould  actually  wdther  and  die. 
Of  such  are  the  pioneers  of  society — the  emi- 
grants, the  tourists,  the  travelers  round  the 
world ; and  great  is  the  advantage  the  world 
ckrives  from  them,  active,  energetic,  and  im- 


pulsive as  they  are.  Unless,  indeed,  their 
talent  for  incessant  locomotion  degenerates 
into  rootless  restlessness,  and  they  remain  for- 
ever rolling  stones,  gathering  no  moss,  and 
acquiring  gradually  a smooth,  hard  surface, 
which  adheres  to  nothing,  and  to  which,  no- 
body dare  venture  to  adhere. 

But  there  are  others  possessing  in  a painful 
degree  this  said  quality  of  adhesiveness,  to 
whom  the  smallest  change  is  obnoxious  ; who 
like  drinking  out  of  a particular  chp,  and  sit- 
ting in  a particular  chair;  to  whom  even  a 
variation  in  the  position  of  furniture  is  un- 
pleasant. Of  course,  this  peculiarity  has  its 
bad  side,  and  yet  it  is  not  in  itself  mean  or 
ignoble.  For  is  not  adhesiveness,  faithfulness, 
constancy — call  it  what  you  will — at  the  root 
of  all  citizenship,  clanship,  and  family  love? 
Is  it  not  the  same  feeling  which,  granting  they 
remain  at  all.  makes  olcl  friendships  dearer 
than  any  new  ? Nay,  to  go  to  the  very  sacred- 
est  and  closest  bond,  is  it  not  that  which  makes 
an  old  man  see  to  the  last  in  his  old  wife’s 
faded  face  the,  beauty  which  perhaps  nobody 
ever  saw  except  hiras.elf,  but,  which  he  sees 
and  delights  in  still,  simply  because  it  is  Ja- 
miliar  and  tiis  own. 

To  people  who  possess  a large  share  of  this 
rare — shall  I say  fatal? — characteristic  of  ad- 
hesiveness, living  in  lodgings  is  about  the  sad- 
dest life  under  the  sun.  Whether  some  dim 
foreboding  of  this  fact  crossed  Elizabeth’s  mind 
as  she  stood  at  the  window  watching  for  her 
mistresses’  first  arrival  at  “ home,”  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  She  could  feel, ‘though  she 
was  not  accustomed  to  analyze  her  feelings. 
But  she  looked  dull  and  sad.  Not  cross,  even 
Ascott  could  not  have  accused  her  of  “ sav- 
ageness.” 

And  yet  she  had  been  somewhat  tried.  First, 
in  going  out  what  she  termed  “ marketing,” 
she  had  traversed  a waste  of  streets,  got  lost 
several  times,  and  returned  with  light  weight 
in  her  butter,  and  sand  in  her  moist  sugar; 
also  with  the  conviction  that  London  trades- 
men were  the  greatest  rogues  alive  Second- 
ly, a pottle  of  strawberries,  which  she  had 
bought  with  her  own  money  to  grace  the  tea- 
table  with  the  onlyTruit  Miss  Leaf  cared  for, 
had  turned  out  a large  delusion,  big  and  beau- 
tiful at  top,  and  all  below  small,  crushed,  and 
stale.  She  had  thrown  it  indignantly,  pottle 
and  all,  into  the  kitchen  fire. 

Thirdly,  she  had  a war  with  the  .landlady, 
partly  on  the  subject  of  their  file — which,  with 
her  Stowbury  notions  on  the  Subject  of  coals,, 
seemed  wretchedly  mean  and  small — and  part- 
ly on  the  question  of  tablecloths  at  tea,  which 
Mrs.  Jones  had  “ never  heard  of,”  especially 
when  the  use  of  plate  and  linen  was  included 
in  the  rent.  And  the  dingiri,ess  of  the  article 
produced  at  last  ont  of  an  oinnium-gatherum 
sort  of  kitchen  cupboard,  nqade  an  ominous 
jimpressiou  upon  the  country  girl,  accustomed 
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to  clean,  tidy,  country  ways — where  the  kitch- to  the  door ; the  “family”  had  at  length  ar- 
en  was  kept  as  neat  as  the  parlor,  and  the  rived. 

bedrooms  were  not  a whit  behind  the  sitting  Ascott  was  there  too.  Two  new  portman- 
rooras  in  comfort  and  orderliness.  Here  it  teaus  and  a splendid  hat-box  cast  either  igno- 
seenied  as  if,  supposing  people  could  show  a minyorglory  upon  the  poor  Stowhitry  luggage; 
few  respectable  living  rooms,  they  were  content  and — Elizabeth’s  sharp  eye  noticed — there 
to  sleep  any  where,  and  cook  any  how,  out  of  was  also  his  trunk  which  she  had  seen  lying 
any  thing,  in  the  midst  of  any  quantity  of  dbn-  detained  for  rent  in  his  Gower  Street  lodgings, 
fusion  and  dirt.  Elizabeth  set  all  this  dovvn  But  he  looked  quite  easy  and  comfortable ; 


as  “ London,”  and  hated  it  accordingly.  handed  out  his  Aunt  Johanna,  commanded 

She  had  tried  to  ease  her  mind  by  arranging  Liggage  a,bout,  and  paid  the  cabmen  with 
and  rearranging  the  furniture — regular  lodg- ^ '■hat they  touched  their 

ing  house  furniture — table,  six  chairs,  horse-  h^'ts  to  him,  and  winked  at  one  another  as 
•hair  sofa,  a what-not,  and  the  chitfonnier,  with  much  as  to  say,  “ That’s  a real  gentleman  1” 
a tea-caddy  upon  it,  of  which  the  respective  which  statement  the  landlady  evidently 
keys  had  been  solemnly  presented  to  Miss  coincided,  and  courtesied  low  when  Miss  Leal 
Hilary.  But  still  the  parlor  looked  homeless  introducing  him  as  “ my  nephew,”  hoped  that 
and  bare;  and  the  yellowish  paper  on  the  a room  could  be  found  for  him.  Which  at 

walls,  the  large  patterned,  many  colored  Kid- last  there  was,  by  his  appropriating  Miss 

derminster  on  the  floor,  gave  an  involuntary  while  she  and  Hilary  took  that  at  the 

sense  of  discomfort  and  dreariness.  Besides,  ®f  the  house.  But  they  agreed,  Ascott 
No.  15  was  on  the  shady  side  of  the  street—  >aust  have  a good  airy  room  to  study  in. 
cheap  lodgings  always  are;  and  no  one  who  “ You  know,  my  dear  boy,”  said  his  Aunt 
has  not  lived  in  the  like  lodgings— not  a house!  Johanna  to  him— and  at  her  tender  tone  he 
— can  imagine  what  it  is  to  inhabit  perpetu-! decked  a little  downcast,  as  when  be  was  a 
ally  one  room  where  the  sunshine  just  peepsjsmall  fellow  and  had  been  forgiven  something 
in  for  an  hour  a day,  and  vanishes  by  eleven  A.!  “You  know  you  will  have  to  work  very 

M. ; leaving  behind  in  winter  a chill  dampness,  i^ard.” 

and  in  summer  a heavy,  dusty  atmosphere,  that!  “All  right,  aunt!  I’m  your  man  for  that . 
weighs  like  lead  on  thespirits  in  spite  of  one’sY"^’®  will  be  a jolly  room  ; and  I can  smoke 

self.  No  wonder  that,  as  is  statistically  known|cp  fhe  chimney  capitally  1” 

and  proved,  cholera  stalks,  fever  rages,  and*  So  they  came  down  stairs  quite  cheerfully, 

the  registrar’s  list  is  always  swelled  along  the  Yscott  applied  himself  with  the  best  ol 

shady  side  of  a London  street.  ;appetites  to  what  be  called  a “ hungry”  tea. 

Elizabeth  felt  this,  though  she  had  not  Elizabeth  had  to  fetch 

dimmest  idea  why.  She  stood  watching  the;  a"  lionse  some  streets  off.  cost 

sunsetlightfade  out  of  the  topmost  windows  of  ® ""T’  r V? 

the  opposite  house  -ghostly  reflection  of  some 

sunset  over  fields  and  trees  far  away  ; and  she  ^ them  were  dismissed  by 

listened  to  the  long  monotonous  cry  melting  eman  as  *;  horrid  stale  Still, 

away  round  the  ci'escent,  and  beginning  again  ^o^aitoike,  when  there  is  a man  m the  ques- 
at  the  other  end  of  the  street-“  Strawberries 

-straw-ber-ries  !”  Also,  with  an  eye  to  to-  had  resolved  to  try  their  ut- 

morrow’s  Sunday  dinner,  she  investigated  the  ° 

cart  of  the  tired  costermonger,  who  crawled';®?  ^ P]easant  home  and  to 

along  beside  his  equally  tired  donkey,  reitera-i'^'®'^  of  love,  the  only 

iing  at  times,  in  tones  hoarse  with  a day’s  any  thing,  though  sometimes- 

bawling,  bis  dreary  “ Cauli-flower ! Cauli-flow-!^*^^^^  eyea  they  fail,  and  are 

er  ! — Fine  new  pease,  sixpence  peck!”  snapped  and  thrown  aside  like  straws. 

T,  ^ „ W henever  Elizabeth  went  in  and  out  01  the 

But,  alas,  the  peuse  were  neither  fine  nor  parlor  she  always  heard  lively  talk  going  on 
new  ; andyie  can  ifiowers  wereregular  Satur-  among  the  family  : Ascott  making  his  jokes, 

Ees'des,  Elizabeth; tgjij„g  about  his  college  life,  and  planning  his 
suddenly  doubted  whetner  she  had  any  right, |iife  ^ as  a surgeon  in  full  Vetice,  on 

unordered,  to  buy  these  things  which,  troni  be  ;-the  ,,,03^  extensive  scale.  And  when  she 
ing  common  garden  necessaries,  had  becomej];,j,Q^gj^  (.j^e  chamber  candles,  she  saw  him 
luxuries,  fliis  thought,  ivith  some  others! ygg  aunts  affectionately,  and  even  help 
that  It  occasioned,  her  unwonted  state  of  idle- h,jg  Johanna— who  looked  frightfully 

ness,  and  the  dullness  of  eveiy  thing  about  her;  pale  and  tired,  but  smiling  still— to  her  bed- 
— what  is  so  dull  as  a ‘‘quiet  London  street  room  door. 

on  a summer  evening  ?~.aotualiy  made  Eliza-  “ You’ll' not  sit  up  long  1#  dear?  No 
beth  stand,  motionless  and  meditative,  for  a reading  to-night?”  said  she,  anxiously 
quarter  of  an  hour.  « a bit  of  it.  And  I’ll  be  up  witli 

Then  she  started  to  hear  twe  cabs  drive  up  the  lark  to-morrow  morning.  I really  wil^ 
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Auntie.  I’m  going  to  turn  over  a new  leaf, |a  laugh.  “Thank  you  I That’s  for  you,” 
you  know.”  throwing  a half-crown  across  the  table. 

She  smiled  again  at  the.  immemorial  joke,  Elizabeth  took  it  up  demurely,  and  put  it 
kissed  and  blessed  him,  and  the  door  simt  up-  down  again.  Perhaps  she  did  not  like  him 
on  her  and  Hilary.  ; enough  to  receive  presents  fiom  him  ; perhaps 

Ascott  descended  to  the  parlor,  threw  him-|she  thought,  beingan  honest  minded  girl,  that 
self  on  the' sofa  with  an  air  of  great  relief,  and  a young  man  who  could  not  pay  his  rent  had 
an  exclamation  of  satisfaction  that  “the  wo- no  business  to  be  giving  away  half-crowns ; 
men”  were  all  gone.  He  did  not  perceive  or  else  she  herself  had  not  been  so  much  as 
Elizabeth,  who,  hidden  behind,  was  kneeling;  many  servsAts  are,  in  the  habit  of  taking  them, 
to  arrange  something  in  the  chiffonnier,  till  [For  Miss  Hilary  had  put  into  Elizabeth  some 
she  rose.up  and  proceeded  to  fasten  the  parlormf  her  own  feeling  as  to  this  habit  of  paying 
shutters.  |an  inferior  with  money  for  any  little  civility  or 

“Hollo!  are  you  there?  Come,  I’lido  thatikindness  v/hich,  from  an  equal,  would  be  ac- 
when  I go  to  bed.  You  may  ‘slope’  if  yoincepted  simply  as  kindness,  and  only  requited 
likeV’  ■ i with  thanks.  Any  how,  the  coin  remained  on 

“ Eh,  Sir.”  ■ ithe  table,  and  the  door  was  just  shutting  upon 

'“Slope,  mizzle,  cut  your  stick;  don’t  you |Elizabeth,  when  the  young  gentleman  turned 
understand.  Any  how,  don’t  stop  here,  both-jround  again. 

ering  me.”  | “ I say,  since  my  aunts  are  so  horridly  timid 

“I  don’t  mean  to,”  replied  Elizabeth;  grave-;of  robbers  and  such  like,  you’d  better  not  tell 
ly,  rather  than  gruffly,  as'if  she  had  made  upithem  any  thing  about  the  latch-key.” 
her  mind  to  things  as  they  ^ere,  and  was  de-i  Elizabeth  stood  a minute  perplexed,  and 
termined  to  be  a belligerent  party  no  longer. |then  replied  briefly:  “ Miss  Hilary  isn’t  a bit 
Besides,  she  was  older  now  ; too  .old  to  havei  timid  ; and  I always  tells  Miss  Hilary  every 
things  forgiven  to  her  that  might  be  overlooked  j thing.” 

in  'a  child  ; and  she  had  received  a long  lecturej  Nevertheless,  though  she  was  so  ignorant 
from.  Miss  Hilary  on  the  necessity  of  showing,  as  never  to  have  heard  of  a latch-key,  she  had 
respect  to  Mr.  Ascott,  or  Mr.  Leaf,  as  it  was  the  wit  to  see  that  all  was  not  right.  She  even 
now  decided  he  was  to  be  called,  in  his  digni-jlay  awake,  in  her  closet  ofif  Miss  Leaf’s  room, 
ty  and  responsibility  as  the  only  masculine!  whence  she  could  hear  the  murmur,  of  her  two 
head  of  the  family.  mistresses  talking  together,  long  after  they  re- 

As  he  lay  and  lounged  there,  with  his  eyes  tired — lay  broad  awake  for  an  hour  or  more, 
lazily  shut,  Elizabeth  stood  a minute  gazingdrying  to  put  things  together — the  sad  things 
at  him.  Then,  steadfast  in  her  new  good  be-;that  she  felt  certain  must  have  happened  that 
havior,  she  inquired  “if  he  wanted  any  thiiigiday,  and  wondering  what  Mr.  Ascott  could 
more  to-night  ?”  ’ j possibly  want  with  ihe  key^  Also,  why  he 

“Confound  you!  no;  Yes:  stop.”  And;  had  asked  her  about  it,  instead  of  telling  his 
the  yoiing  man  took  a fiii'tive  investigation  of ; aunts  at  once  ; and  why  he  had  treated  her  in 
the  plain,  honest  face,  and  not  over-graceful; | the  matter  with  such  astonishing  civility, 
ultra-provincial  figure,  which  still  character-  It  may  he  said  a servant  had  no  busiuessto 
ized  his  aunt’s  “ South  Sea  Islander.”  think  about  these  things,  to  criticize  her  yoOng 

“ I say,  Elizabeth,  I want  you  to  do  some-  master’s  proceedings,  or  wonder  why  hermis- 
thing  for  me.”  He  spoke  so  civilly,  almost  tresses  were  sad : that  she  had  only  to  go 
coaxingly,  that  Elizabeth  turned  round  sur-'about  her  work  like  an  automaton,  and  take 
prised.  “Wtmld  you  just  go  and  ask  the!  no  interest  in  any  thing.  lean  only  answer 
landlady  if  she  has  got  such  thing  as  a latch-|to  those  who  like  such  service,  let  them  have 
key?”  lit:  and  as  they  sow  they  will  assuredly  reap. 

“A  what,  Sir?”  i But  long  after  Elizabeth,  young  and  hearty, 

“A  latch-key — a — oh,  she  knows.  Every;  was  soundly  snoring  on  her  hard,  cramped 
London  house  has  it.  Tell  her  Ell  take  care  bed,  Johatma  and  Hilary  Leaf,  after  a brief 
of  it,  and  lock  the  front  door  all  right.  She  mutual  pretence  of  sleep,  soon  discovered  by 
needn’t  be  afraid  of  tliieves.”  both,  lay  consnlting  together  over  ways  and 

' “ Very  well.  Sir.”  means.  How  could  the  family  expenses,  be- 

'Elizabelh  went,  bui  .-lujrtly  ret;  open  red '.vitli  t;iuning  with  twenty-five  shillings  per  weekas 
the. information  tha.t  Mrs.,  Jones  had  gone  io|rent,  pos-sibly  be  met  by  the  only  actual  cer- 
bed;  in  the  kitchen,  she  supposed,  as  she ! tain  family  income,  their  B50  per  annum  from 
could  not  get  in.  But  she  laid  on  the  table  a mortgage?  For  the  Misses  Leaf  were  or 
the  large  street  door  key.  ’ that  old-fasliioned  stamp  which  believed  that 

“ Perhaps  that’s  what  you  wanted,  Mr.  Leaf,  j to  reckon  an  income  by  mere  probabilities  is 
Though  I think  you  needn’t  be  the  least  afraid  V ‘her  insaqity  or  dishonesty, 
of  robbers,  for  there’s  three  bolts,  and  a chain  Common  arithmetic  soon  proved  that  this 

besides.”_  ^ £50  a year  could  not  maintain  them ; in  fact 

“ All  right!”  pried  Ascott,  smothering  down  they  must  -soon  draw  on  the  little  sum — al- 
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ready  dipped  into  to-day,  for  Ascott— which  thought  smote  her  painfully  thatmany  a young- 

had  been  produced  by  the  sale  of  the  Stowburv  fellow  of  his  age  was  the  stay  and  bread  win- 
furniture.  That  sale,  they  now  found  had  ner  of  some  widowed  mother  or  sister,  nay, 
been  a mistake  ; and  they  half  feared  whether  even  of  wife  and  child,  still  she  repeated  cheer- 
the  whole  change  from  Htowbury  to  London  fully,  “ What  can  one  expect  from  him?  He 
had  not  been  a mistake — Oiie  of  those  sad  er  is  only  a boy.” 

rors  in  judgment  which  we  all  commit  some  God  help  the  women  who,  for  those  belong- 
times,  and  have  to  abide  by,  and  make  the  ing  to  them  —husbands,  fathers,  brothers,  lov- 
best  of,  and  learn  from  if  we  can.  Happy  ers.  sons-^have  ever  so  tenderly  to  apologize. 
those  who  “ Dinna  greet  ower  spilt  milk” — a When  they  came  in  siglit  of  Rt.  Pancras’s 
proverb  wise  as  cheerful,  which  llilarv,  know-  Church,  Ascott  said,  suddenly,  “I  tliinkyoti’ll 
ing  well  who  it  came  from,  repeated  to  Johan  know  your  way  now,  Aunt  Hilary.” 
na  to  comfort  her — leaches  a second  brave  “ Certainly.  Why  ?” 
lesson,  how  to  avoid  spilling  the  milk  a second  “ Because — you  wouldn’t  be  vexed  if  T left 
time.  ‘ you?  I have  an  engagement  ; some  fellows 

And  then  they  consulted  anxiously  about  that  I dine  witli,  out  at  Hampstead,  or  Ricli- 
what  was  to  be  done  to  earn  money.  ihoud,  or  BlackweU,  every  Sunday.  Nothing 

Teaching  presented  itself  as  the  only  re  wicked',  I assure  you.  And  you  know  it’s 
source.  In  those  days  womens  work  and  capital  for  one’s  liealth  to  get  a Sunday  in 
women’s  rights  had  not  been  discussed  so  free  fresh  air.” 

ly  as  at  present.  There  was  a strong  feeling  “ Yes  ; but  Aunt  Johanna  will  be  sorry  to 
that  the  principal  thing  required  was  our  du-  miss  you.” 

ties — owed  to  ourselves,  our  home,  our  family  “ Will  she?  Oh,  you'll  smooth  her  down, 
and  friends.  There  was  a deep  conviction — Stay  1 Tell  her  I sliall  be  back  to  tea.” 
now,  alas  1 slowly  disappearing — that  a wo-  “ ^V’e  shall  be  having  tea  directly.” 
man,  single  or  married,  should  never  throw  “ I declare  I had  quite  forgotten.  AuntHil- 
herself  out  of  the  safe  circle  of  domestic  life  ary,  you  must  change  your  hours.  They 
till  the  last  extremity  of  necessity  ; that  if  is  don’t  suit  me  at  all.  No  men  can  ever  stand 
wiser  to  keep  or  helpto  keep  a home,  by  learn- early  dinners.  Bv,  by  1 You  are  the  very 
ing  how  to  expend  Us  iticome,  cook  its  dinners,  prettiest  auntie.  Be  sure  you  get  home  safe, 
make  and  mend  its  clothes,  ami.  Iiy  the  law  Hollo,  there  ! That’s  my  omnibus.” 
that  “ prevention  i.s  better  than  cure.”  study  He  jumped  on  the  top  of  it,  and  was  off. 
ing  all  those  preserv, stive  means  of  holiling  a Aunt  Hilary  stood  quite  confounded,  and 
family  together-  a-s  wo  nen,  am!  women  Aone.  with  one  olThose  stranaesinkings  of  the  heart 
can — than  to  dasfi  mto  men’s  si/liere  of  tr-ides  which  liad  come  over  her  several  times  this 
and  profecsions,  t .ercby,  in  most  instances,  lay.  It  w.as  ant  tliat  Ascott  showed  any  un- 
fighting an  unequal  battle,  and  coming  out  ot  kindness — mat  tliere  was  any  actual  badness 
, it  maimed,  broken,  uhsexed  ; turned  into  be  ui  bis  bright  and  handsome  young  face.  iStill 
ings  that  are  neither  men  nor  women,  with  ihere  w’as  a want  there — want  of  earnestness, 
th.e  faultsand  corresponding .snff'erings  ofboth  <teadfa.stne.s,s.  trutlifn!ne.ss,  a something  inorfe 
and  the  compeneationa  ol  neitlier.  iiscoverable  as  tlie  lack  of  something  else  tha'a 

“ I don’t  .see,”  said  poor  Hilary,  “wlmtl  ts  aught  in  itself  tangiblyand  perceptibly 
can  do  but  teach.  And  oh,  if  I could  only  gei  wrong.  It  made  her  sad  ; it  caused  iier  tolook 
daily  pupils,  so  that  I might  ccune  home  ot  forward  to  bi.s  future  with  an  anxious  heart, 
nights,  and  creep  into  tlic  fireside;  ami  havi  It  was  so  different  from  tlie.kjnd  of  anxiety, 
time  to  mend  the  stockings  and  look  after  .\s  .and  yet  .settled  repose,  with  which  she  thoiigfit 
cott’s  linen,  that  he  need  not  be  so  awfully  ex  ot  the  only  other  man  in  whose  future  she  felt 
travagant,”  the  supaliest  interest.  Of  Rofiert  Lyon,  she* 

was  certain  that  whatever  misfortune  vi.sited 
him  he  would  bear  it  in  the  be.st  way  it  could 
' be  borne  ; whatever  temjitation  assai'ed  liira 

lie  would  fight  against  it  as  a brave  and  good 
CHAPTER  XL  Cliristian  should  figlit.  But  Ascott? 

Ascoit’s  life  wa.s  as  yet  tin  unanswered  que- 
Aunt  Hilary  fixed  lier  honest  eyes  on  the  ry.  She  could  but  leave  it  in  Omnipotent 
lad’s  face--the  lad,  so  little  younger  than  lier  iiand.s. 

self,  and  yet  who  at  times,  when  he  let  mu  So  she  found  her  way  Iiome,  a.shino-  it  once 
.sayings  sucli  a.s  this,  seemed  so  a'vfully,  so  or  twice,  of  civil  t'Olicemen,  andmom”  a little 
pitifully  old  ; and  she  felt  thpuikful  tliat.  at  atBli, stance  round-‘-dare  I make  tins  romantic 
risks  and  costs,  they  had  come  to  London  to, confession  ahoiu  so  sensible  and  practical  a 
be  beside  him,  to  lielp  Jtim,  me-ave  him.  if  he  little  woman?— that  she  might  walk  once  up 
needed  saving,  as  women  only  can.  For,  afier  Burton  Street  and  down  again.  Rut  nobody 
all,  lie  wa.s  but  a boy.  And  though  as  he  knew  the  fact,  and  it  did  nobody  any  harm  ^ 
walked  by  her  side,  stalwart  and  manly,  the  Meantime  at  No  15  the  afternoon  had  pass* 
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ed  heavily  enough.  Miss  Selina  had  gone  to  tice  boy,  now  Mr.  Peter  Ascott,  of  Pussell 
lie  down  ; she  always  dirl  of  Sundays,  and  Square. 

Elizabeth,  after  makin|r  her  comfortable,  by  !Siic  rose  to  receive  him  ; there  was  always 
the  little  attentions  tlie  lady  always  required,  a stateliness  in  Miss  Leal’s  reception  ofstran- 
had  descended  to  the  dreary  \va.'!i  house,  which  gers  ; a slight  formality  belonging  to  her  own 
had  been  appropriated  to  her-eif,’  under  the  past  generation,  ami  to  tlie  time  when  the 
name  ot  a “ private  kitchen,”  in  tiie  which,  Le'nfs  were  a “conn‘'y  family.”  Perhaps  this 
atter  all  the  cleanings  and  improvements  she  y.vtra  dignity,  graceful  as  it  was,  overpowered 
couhl  acliieve, , sat  like  Marius  among  the  ruins  tlie  little  man  ; or  else,  being  a bachelor,  he 
of  Carthage,  and  sighed  for  the  tidy  bright  was  unaccustomed  to  ladies’  society;  but  be 
liouse  place  at  Stowbury.  Already,  from  her  grew  red  in  tlie  face,  twiddled  his  hat,  and 
brief  experience,  .siie  bad  decided  that  London  then  cast  a sharp  inquisitive  glance  toward 
people  were  horrid  shams_,  because  they  did  lier. 

not  in  file  least  care  to' have  their  kitchent  “Miss  Leaf,  I presume,  ma’am.  The  eld- 
comfortable.  She  wondered  how  she  should  est?” 

.ever  exist  in  this  one,  and  miglit,  have  carrieil  “I  am  the  eldest  Miss  Leaf,  and  very  glad 
lier  sad  and  sullen  face  up  stairs,  if  Miss  Lea'  to  have  an  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for 
bad  not  come  down  stairs,  ami  glancing  aboui  l Our  long  kindness  to  my  nephew.  Elizabeth, 
with  that  ever  gentle  smile  of  liers,  said  kind  give  Mr.  Ascott  a,  chair.”  , 

ly,  “Well,  it  is  not  very  pleasant,  but  you  While  doing  so,  ami  before  her  disappear- 
liave  made  thebest  of  it,  Elizabeth.  AVe  must  snce,  Elizabetli  took  a rapid  observation  of  the 
all  put  up  witli  sometiiing,  you  know.  iN'ow.  visitor,  wliose  name  and  history  were  perfectly 
as  my  eyes  aj;e  not  very  good  to  dav,  suppose  familiar  to  her.  Most 'small  towns  have  their 
you  come  up  and  read  me  a chapter.”  lieio,  and  Stow'bury’s  was  Peter  Ascott,  the 

■So,  in  the  quiet  parlor,  tlie  maid  sat  down  grocer’s  boy,  the  liitle  fellow  wlio  bad  goneup 
opposite  her  mistress,  ami  read  jaloud  out  ol  to  London  to  seek  bis  fortune, and  bad,  strange 
that  Book  vvliich  says  distinctly  ; to  say.  found  it.  Wlietber  by  industry  «>r 

“ /Servants,  be  obedient  to  them  that  are  yoyir  luck — except  tliat  industry  is  luck,  and  luck  is 
masters  "according  to  the  Jlcsh,  with  fear  and  inly  anotlier  word  tor  iiubistrv  — he  bad  grad- 
trembling,  in  singleness  of  heart,  as  unto  (Jhrist:  ually  risen  to  l.'e  a large  citv  merchant,  a dry- 
knoioing,  that  vjhaJ.snreer  god  thing  any  man  salter  1 conclude  it  would  be  called,  with  a 
doeth,  the  same  shall  he  receive  of  the  Lord.  Iiandsome  bouse,  carriage,  ttc.  ITehad  never 
whether  he  be  bond  or  free.'’  revisited  bis  native  place,  which  indeed  could 

And  yet  says  immediately  afier:  not  be  expected  of  him,  as  be  bad  no  relations, 

“ Yc. masters,  lo  the  same  things  unto  them,  but,  when  asked,  as  was  not  seldom  of  course, 
forbearing  threateming  : h no  wing  that  your  f das  he  subscribed  liberally  toitscbarities.- 
ter  also  is  in  heaven ; ncitheer  is  there  respect  of  Altogether  be  was  a decided  hero  in  the 
persons  with  him,”  filace,  and  though  people  really  knew  very 

And  I tliink  that  Master,  whom  Paul  serv-  little  about  him,  the  less  they  knew  the  more 
ed,  not  in  preaching  only  bnt,  alsojn  practice,  they  gossiped,  holding  him  up  to  tlie  risinggen- 
when  lie  sent  back  the  slave  tJiicsimus  to  Phil  eration  as  a modem  Dick  Wliittington,  and 
emon,  praying  ilial  be  might  be  received,  “no'  reverencing  him  extremely  as  one  who  bad 
now  as  a .“ervant,  but  above  a servant,,  a bro  shed  glory  on  his  native  town.  Even  Eliza- 
ther  beloved,”  that  Divine  Master  must  liave  hetli  liad  conceived  a great  idea  of  Mr.  Ascott. 
looked  tenderly  upon  these  two  women — both  When  slie  saw  tins  little  fat  man,  coarse  and 
women,  though  of  such  different  age  and  po  common  looking  in  spite  of  his  good  clothes 
sition,  anil  taught  them  through  Uis  Spirit  in  and  diamond  ring,  and  in  manner  a citrious 
His  word,  as  only  He  can  teach.  mixture  of  pomposity  and  awkwardness,  she 

The  reading  was'  disturbed  by  a carriage  laughed  to  Iie.rself,  tliinking  what  a very  unin- 
driving up  to  the  door,  and  a Lnock,  a Ire-  terestipg  individual  it  was  about  whom  Stow- 
mentlously  grand  and  forcible  tnotniuiiL  bury  had  told  so  many  interesting  stories, 
knock,  which  made  Miss  Leaf  start  in  her  However,  she  went  up  to  inform  Mi.'s  Seli- 
easy  chair.  na,  and  prevent  her  making  her  appearance 

“ But  it  can’t  be  visitors  to  us.  AVe  know  before  him  in  tiie  usual  Sunday  dishabille  in 
nobody.  Sit  still,  Elizabeili.”  wliicii  she  indulged  when  no  visitors  were  ex- 

it was  a visitor,  liow-ever,  though  by  what  pected. 
ingenuity  lie  found  them  out  remained,  when  After  bis  first  awkwardness,  Mr.  Peter  As- 
tliey  came  to  tliink  of  it,  a great  puzzle.  A cott  became  quite  at  bis  ease  with  Miss  Leaf, 
card  was  sent  in  by  the  dirty  servant  of  Mr.s  fie  began  to  talk — not  of  Stowbury,  tliat  was 
Jones,  speedily  followed  by  a stout,  bald  tacitly  ignored  by  botli — but  of  London,  and 
beaded,  round  faced  man — I suppose  I ouglii  then  of  “ my  bouse  in  Russell  Square,  “my 
to  write  “ gentleman” — in  whom,  though  she  carriage,”  “my  servants” — the  inconvenience 
had  not  seen  him  for  years,  Miss  Leaf  found  ot  keeping  coaelinien  who  would  drink,  and 
no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  grocer’s  pireu-  footmen  who  would_not  clean  the  plate  prop- 
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erly ; ending  by  what  was  a favorite  morallthen  into  his  hat,  then,  as  good  luck  would 
axiom  of  his,  that  “ wealth  and  position  are  have  it,  out  of  the  window,  where  he  caught 
heavy  responsibilities.’-’  sight  of  his  carriage  and  horses.  These  revi- 

He  himself  seemed,  however,  not  to  have  ved  his  spirits,  and  made  him  recognize  what 
been  quite  overwhelmed  by  them  ; he  wasfat|he  was — i'lr.  Ascott,  .of  Russell  Square,  ad- 
and  flourishing — with  an  acutene.^s  and  power idrcs.5ing  himself  in  the  character  of  a b'enevo- 
in  the  upper  half  of  his  face  which  accounted|lent  patron  to  the  Leaf  family  , 
for  his  having  attained  his  present  position,  ; “ Glad  to  see  you,  Miss.  Long  time,  since 

The  lower  half,  someho-.v  hlies  Leaf  did  not  ' we  met — neither  of  us  so  young  as  we  have 
like  it,  she  hardly  knew  why,  though  a phys-  been — but  you  do  wear  well,  I must  say.” 
iognomist  might  have  known.  For  Peteip  Miss  Selina  drew  back  ; she  was  within  an 
Ascott  had  the  underhanging,  obstinate,  sen-Unch  of  being  highly  offended,  when  she  too 
sual  lip,  the  large  throat — bull-necked,  as  it  happened  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the  carriage 
has  been  called — indications  of  that  essentially  and  horses.  So  she  sat  down  and  entered  into 
animal  nature  which  may  be  born  w ith  thex-onversation  with  him  ; and  when -she  liked, 
nobleman  as  with  the  clown;  vyhich  no  edu-|nobody  could  be  more  polite  and  agreeable 
cation  can  refine,  and  no  talent,  though  it  may  than  Miss  Selina. 

cq-eqist  with  it,  can  ever  entirely  remove.  Hftj  So  it  happened  that  the  handsome  equipage 
reminded  one,  .perforce,  of  the  rough  old  provicrawled  round  and  round  the  Crescent,  or  stood 
erb;  “ You  can’t  make  a silk  purse  out  of  a pawing  the  silent  Sunday  street  before,  Yo.  16, 
sow’s  ear.”  Tor  very  nearly  an  hour,  even  till  Hilary  came 

Still,  Mr.  Ascott  was  not  a bad  man,  though  home, 
something  deeper  than  his  glorious  indiffer-^  It  was  vexatious  to  have- to  make  excuses 
ence  to  grammar,  and  his  dropped  h's — which,  ifor  A.scott ; particularly  as  his  godfather  said 
to  steal  some  one’s  joke,  might  have  been  with  a laugh,  that  “young  fellows  would  be 
swept  up  in  bushels  from  Miss  Leaf’s  parlor;yottng fellows,”  they  needn’t  expect  to  seethe 
— made  it  impossible  for  him  ever  to  be,  by  lad  till  midnight,  or  till  to-morrow  morning, 
any  culture  whatever,  a gentleman.  Liit  tliough  in  this,  and  other  things,' he 

They  talked  of  Ascott,  as  being  the  most  somewhat  annoyed  the  ladies  front  Stowbury, 
convenient  mutual  subject;  and  Miss  Leaf  no  one  could  say  he  was  not  civil  to  them— 
expressed  the  gratitude  which  her  nephew  felt, ' e.xceedingl  v civil.  He  ofiered  them  Botanical 
and  she  earnestly  hoped  would  ever  show,  to-dlarden  tickets — Zoological  Garden  tickets; 
, ward  his  kind  godfather.  he  even,  after  some  meditation  and  knitting 

Mr.  Ascott  looked  pleased.  of  his  shaggy'  grey  eyebrows,  bohed.out  with 

“Um — yes,  Ascott’s  not  a bad  fellow — be-ian  invitation  for  the  whole  family  to  dinner  at 
lieve  he  means  well:  but  weak,  ma’pm,  I’m  Russell  Square  the.  following  Sunday, 
afraid  he’s  weak.  Knows  nothing  of  busine.ss!  “I  alway.s  give  my  dinners  on  Sunday.  Rve 
— has  no  business  habits,  whatever.  Howev-; no  time  anv  otlier'day,”  said  he,  when  Miss 
er,  we  must  make  the  best  of  him;  I don’t;  Leaf  .gently  liesitated.'  “ Come  or  not,  just  as 
repent  any  thing  I’ve  done  for  him.”  , you  lilce.”" 

“ I hope  not,”  said  Miss  Leaf,  gravely.  Mi.s.s  Selina,  to  vvhom  the  remark  was  chiefly 

And  then  there  ensued  an  uncomfortable  addressed,  bowed  the  most  gracious  accept- 
pause,  which  was  happily  broken  by'  the  open- lance. 

ing  of  the  door,  and  the  sweeping  in  of  a large,!  The  visitor  took  very  little  'notice  of  Miss 
goodly  figure.  I Hilary  Probably,  if  asked,  he  would  have 

“'My  sister,  Mr.  Ascott;  my  sister  Sell  na.”|  described  her  as  a small,  shabbily-dressed  per- 
The  little  stout  man  actually  started,  and,;son.  looking  very'  like  a governess.  Indeed, 
as  he  bowed,  blushed  up  to  the  eyes.  !the  factof  her  governess-ship  seemed  suddenly 

Miss  feelina  was,  as  I have  stated,  the  beauty  I to  recur  to  Inm  ; he  asked  her  if  she  meant 
of  the  family,  and  had  once  been  an  a.cknowi-ito  set  up  another  school,  and  being  informed 
edged  iStowbury  belle.  Even  now,  though  nigh  ; that  she  rather  wished  private  pupils,  pro- 
upon  forty,  when  carefully  .and  becommglylmised  largely  that  she  should  have  the  full 
dressed,  her  tall  figure,  and  her  tvei!  featured,  jbenefit  of  lii.s  “patronage”  ainoiio- his  friends, 
fair  complexioned,  unwrinkied  face,  madeherlThen  be  ilejiart’ed,  Laving  a messao-e  forAs- 
still  appear  a very  personable  woman.  AtanyScott  to  call  next  day,  as  he  wished  to  speak 
rate,  she  was  not  faded  enough,  nor  the  cityjto  liiiii.  ' 

magnate’s  heart  cold  enough  to  prevent  a sud-|  “ For-vou  must  he  aware.  Miss  Leaf,  that 
den  revival  of  the  vision  which— in  what  nowithongh  your  nephew’s  allowance  is  nothint'— 
seemed  an  almost  antediluvian  stage  of  e.xistga  mere  drop  in  tiie  bucket  out  of  my  large°in- 
ence— had  dazzled,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  tli'bcoine— still,  w)h.-m  it  conies  year  after  year, 
eyes  of  the  grocer’s  lad.  If  there  is  one  pure  and  no  chance  "f  his  chift  in,'''  for  himself  tU 
spot  in  a man’s  heart— even  the  very  wori-.l'i  y most  J.enevo'ent  man  in  .the  world  feels  in- 
est  of  .men — it  is  imuaily  his  bo-i.sh  hrst  love,  (lined  to  stop  the  supplies,  Rot  that  I shall 
So  Peter  Ascot!  looked'haid  at  Miss  Selin:, , xo  that — at  Last  not  immediately  : heisafine 
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young  fellow,  whom  I’m  rather  proud  to  have j childish  fits  of  irrepressible  laughter,  was 
helped  a step  up  the  ladder,  and  I’ve  a great  startled  to  see  Selina’s  face  in  one  blaze  of 
respect’’ — here  he  bowed  to  Miss  Selina — “ aiindignation. 

great  respect  for  your  fanaily.  Still  there  must!  “ Hold  your  tongue,  you  silly  chit,  and  don’t 
come  a time  when  I shall  be  obliged  to  shut  up  chatter  about  things  you  don’t  understand.” 
my  purse-strings.  You  understand,  ma’am. ”[  And  she  swept  majestically  out  of  the  room. 

“ I do,”  Miss  Leaf  answered,  trying  to  speak:  “What  have  I done  ? Why  she  is  really 

with  dignity,  and  yet  with  patience,  for  she  vexed.  If  I had  thought  she  would  have  taken 
saw  Hilary's  face  beginning  to  flame.  “ Andjit  in  earnest  I would  never  have  said  a word. 
I tn»t,  Mr.  Ascott,  my  nephew  will  soon  cease;  Who  would  have  thought  it ! ” 
to  be  an  expense  to  you.  It  was  your  own|  But  Miss  Selina’s  fits  of  annoyance  were  so 
voluntary  kindness  that  brought  it  upon  your-  common  that  the  sisters  rarely  troubled  them- 
selt,  and  I hope  you  have  npt  fbur.d,  never  will;selves  long  on  the  matter.  And  when  at  tea- 
find,  either  him  or  us  ungrateful.”  jtime  she  came  down  in  the  best  of  spirits,  they 

“Oh,  as  to  that,  ma’am,  I don’t  look  for:  met  her  half-way,  as  they  always  did,  thankful 
gratitude.  Still,  if  Ascott  does  work  his  wayjfor  these  brief  calms  in  tlie  family  atmosphere, 
into  a good  position — and  he’ll  be  the  first  of|  which  never  lasted  too  long, 
his  family  that  ever  did,  I reckon— but  I beg:  It  was  a somewhat  heavy  evening.  They 

your  pardon.  Miss  Leaf.  Ladies,  I’ll  bid  you' waited  supper  till  after  ten  ; and  yet  Ascott  dill 
good  day.  Will  your  servant  call  my  car-.'|not  appear.  Miss  Leaf  read  the  chapter  as 
riage  ? ” jusual ; and  Elizabeth  was  sent  to  bed,  but  still 

The  instant  he  was  , gone  Hilary  burst  no  sign  of  the  absentee, 
forth — i “ I will  sit  up  for  him.  He  ca  nnot  be  many 

“ If  I were  Ascott,  I’d  rather  starve  in  a;miuutes  new,”  said  his  Aunt  Hilary,  and  set- 
garret,  break  stones  in  the  liigb  road,  or  buy  Tied  herself  in  the  solitary  parlor,  whicji  one 
a broom  and  sweep  a crossing,  than  I’d  belcandle  and  no  fire  made  as  cheerless  as  could 
dependent  on  this  man,  this,  ponipous,  purse-' possibly  be. 

proud,  illiterate  fool ! ” i There  she  waited  till  midnight  before  the 

“ Yo,  not  a fool,”  reproved  Johanna.  “ An|young  man  came  in.-  Perhaps  he  wa.s  struck 
acute,  clear-headed,  nor,  I think,  bad-hearted; with  compunction  by  her  weary  white  tace — 
man.  Coarse  and  common,  certainly;  but  if;by  her  silent  lighting  of  his  candle,  for  ho 
we  were  to  hate  every  thing  coarse  or  common,; made  her  a thousand  apologies, 
we  should  find  plenty  foliate.  Besides,  tho'’ugh|  “’Pon  my  honor.  Aunt  Hilary,  I’ll  never 
he  does  his  kindness  in  an  unpleasant  way,  keep  you  up  so  late  again.  Poor  dear  auntie, 
think  how  very,  very  kind  he  has  been  to' how  tired  she  looks!”  and  he  kissed  her  af- 
Ascott.”  ' fectionately.  “But  if  you  were  a young  fellow, 

“ Johanna,  I think  you  would  find  a good:and  got  among  other  young  fellow.?,  and  they 
word  for  the  de’il  hi’mself,  as  we  used  td  say,” lover-persuaded  you.” 
cried  Hilary,  laughing.  “ Well,  Selina;  and  “ Y'ou  should  learn  to  say,  Yo.” 
what  is  your  opinion  of  our  stout  friend  ? ” ' “Ah” — with  a sigh — “so  I ought,  if  1 
Miss  Selina,  bridling  a little,  declared  thatjwere  as  good  as  my  Aunt  Hilary.”' 
she  did  not  see  so  much  to  complain  of  in  Mr.’ 

Ascott.  He  was  not  educated,  certainly;,  but!  


he  vyas  a most  respectable  person.  And  hi.s 
calling  upon  them  so  soon  was  most  civil: 
and  attentive.  She  thought,  considering  his 
present  position,  they  should  forget — indeed,! 
as  Christians  they  were  bound  to  forget — that 
he  was  once  their  grocer’s  boy,  and  go  to  dine 
with  him  next  Sunday. 

“ For  my  pmT,  1 shall  go,  though  it  is; 
Sunday.  I con.-ider  it  quite  a religious  duty" — ! 
my  duty  towards  my  neighbor.”  | 

“Which  is  to  love  liim  as  yourself.  I am 
sure,  Selina,  I have  no  objeetion.  It  would  be 
a grand  ron. antic  wind-up  to  the  story  which 
Stowbury  used  to  tell — of  how  the  ’prentice 
boy  stared  his  eyes  out  at  the  beautiful  young 
lady  ; and  you  would  get  the  advantage  of| 
my  house  m Russell  Square,’ ‘ my  carriage 
and  servants,’  and  be  aWe  to  elevate  your 
whole  family.  Do,  now  I set  your  cap  at 
Peter  .\scott.”  j 

Here  Hilary,  breaking  obt  into  one  of  her 


CHAPTER  XII. 

i slipped  by  ; the  trees  in  Burton 

Crescent  had  long  been  all  bare  : the  summer 
cries  of  itinerant  vegetable  dealers  and  fiower 
sellers  had  vanished  out  ot  the  ipiiet  street. — 
! The' three  sisters  almost  mis.sed  them!  sitting 
lin  that  one  dull  parlor  from  morning  till 
|night,  in  the  intense  solitude  of  people  who, 
having  neither  heart  nor  monev  to  spend  in 
gayeties,  live  forlorn  in  ijondon  lodgings,  and 
knowing  nobody,  have  nobody  to  visit,  nobodv 
to  visit  them. 

Except  Mr.  Ascott,  wbcrstili  called,  and  ov- 
casionallv  staid  to  tea.  The  liospitalitie.-, 
however,  wer  all  on  their  side.  The  first  en- 
tertainment— to  which  Selina  insisted  upon 
!going,  and  Johanna  thought  Hilary  and  Ascott 
had  better  go  too— was  splendid  enough,  but 
they  were  the  only  ladies  present : and  though 
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Mr-  Ascott  did  Uie  honors  with  great  inagnifi-  passeth  all  understanding,”  was  a Ijvingcora- 
cence,  putting  Miss  Selina  at  the  head  ofliis  ment  on  the.tnitli  of  tliese  words, 
table,  where  she  looked  exceedingly  well,  still  Anotiier  comfort  Hilary  bad — Elizabetlj, — 
the  sisters  agreed  it  was  fietter  that'all  further  During  her  long  days  of  absence,  wanderihg 
inviiations  to  Eussell  Square  should  be  rie-  from  or.e  end  of  London  to  the  other,  aftjjr 
dined.  Miss  Selina  herself  said  it  would  be  advertisements  that  she  had  answered,  or  gov- 
more  dignified  and  decorous.  erness  institutions  that  she  had  apjihed  to,  llie 

Other  visitors  they  had  none.  Ascott  never’doi'nestic  a flairs  fell  ’almost  entirely  into  the 
offered  to  bring  any  of  his  friends;  and  grad  I hands  of  Elizabeth.  It  was,  sue  who  honght 
ually  l.hey  saw  very  little  r.f  him.  lie  was' in,  and  kept  a jealous  eye,  not  unneeded,  over 
frequently  out,  especially  at  meal  times,  .so:  provisions ; she  who  cofvkeil  and  waiteSi,  and 
that  his  aunts  give  up  the  struggle  to  inakejsometimes  even  put  a helping  liand,  coarse, 
the  humble 'dinners  better  and  inore  to  his  but  willing,  into  the  lamily  sewing  and  mend- 
liking, and  would  even  Irave  hesiiated  to  take  mg.  This  liad  now  become  so  vital  a iiecessrfiy- 
the  money  which  he  was  understood  to  pay  that  it  was  fortunate  Miss  Leaf  had  no  other 
for  his  board,  had  he  ever  offered  it,  which  he  occupation,  and  Mi.ss  Selina  no  Other  enter- 
did  not.^  Yet  still  whenever  he  did  happen  taininjent,  than  stitch,  stitch,  stitclq  at  the 
to  remain  with  them  a day,  or  an  evening,  he  ever- beginning,  never-ending  wardrobe  wants 
was  good  and  atfeciionate,  and  always,  enter-  which  assail  decent  poverty  every  where,  es- 
tair.ed  them  with  descriptions  of  all  he  would  pecially  in  London. 

do  as  t oon  as  lie  got  into  practice.  “ Cloilies  seem  to  wear  out  frightfully  fast,” 

Meantime  thev  kepit  house  as  economically  said  Hilary  one  day,  when  she  was  puttingoii 
as  possible  upon  the  little  ready  money  they  her  oldest  gown,  to  suit  a aamp,  foggy  day, 
hail,  hoping  that  more  would  come  in — that  wlien-the  streets  were  slippery  with  ihe  mud 
Hilary  would  get  pupils.  of  settled  rain. 

But  Hilary  never  did.  To  any  body  wlio  I saw  such  beautiful  merino  dresses  jn  i 
knows.  London  this 'vill  not  be  surprising. — ' slic.p  in  Soul  bam  pton  How,”  insinuated.  Eliif- 
The  wonder, was  in  the  Misses  Leaf  being  s>.  dbe'ih;  but  her  mistress  shook  her  iiead'. 
simple  as  to  inniL'ine  tli.nf  a young  countiy  hi  “ No,  no  ; my  old  black  siin  will  docapitally, 
dy,  selt.ling  herself  in  lolgings  in  an  ohscuia  and  1 can  easily  put  on  two  shawls.  Nobody 
metropolitan  stn  et,  -vithont  friemls  or  intro  knows  me  ; and  people  may  wear  what  they 
duction,  could  ever  exjiect  such  a thing.  No  like  in  J.ondon.  Don’t  look  so  grave,  Ehza- 
lliing  Vmt  her  own  daring,  and  the  irrepressi  belli.  U iiat  does  it  signify  if  I can  but  keep 
ble  vvel'-spring  of  liope  that 'va.s  ill  her'lieaithy  my.i-ell  warm?  Now,  run  away.” 
youth,  could  have  sustained  her  in  what,  ten  Elizabeth  obeyed,  but  shortly  reappeared 
years  alter,  would  liave  apneared  to  her,  as  it  .vith  a buiidler— a large,  old  fashioned  thick 


certain  v 


downright 


Bill  »hawl. 


Heaven  takes  care  of  the  m-ad.  the  righteoii.sly 
and  nnaelfi.shly  mad,  and  lleaiea  took  care 
of  peoi'  Hilary.  ' 

'I'lif  hundi-ed  labors  she  went  tlirough--- 
wear-ness  of  body  and  travail  of  so;!!,  the  risl- ,, 
she  ran,  the  pitfalls  she  escaped — what  nee-l 
to  record  here?  Alany  lia\e  reciV'led  ti  ■■ 


’•  Mother  gave  it  me ; her  mistre.ss  gave  it 
iier  ; but  we’ve  never  worn  it;  ami  neversliall. 
il  o;i  ,y  ycu 'lidii’t  mind  putting  it  on,  just  this 
n -e — tiii,-,  terriblesoaking  day  ! ’ 

Tun  fcailet  face,  the  entreating  .onesj— there 
'•.ne  no  re.sisting  ttiem.  One  na'ura!  pang 
dilfiry  fell — tliat  in  her  sliarp  poverty  she  had 


like,  manj^  more  have  known  them,  and  ac  fallen  to  low  as  to  be  indebted  to  iier  servant, 
knowl  dged  that  when  such  -^li,-torK-,r^  are  re  .ind  then  she  top  blushed,  less  for  shame  at 
produced  in  hooks  how  utterly  imagination  accepting  the  kindiies.s  than  for  her  awn  pride 
fades  before  reality.  Hilary  never  looked  that  could  not  at  once  receive  it  as  such.  ', 
back  upon  that  time  herself  witliout  a shud  “Thank  you,  Elizabeth,”  she  said,  gravejy 
dering  wonder  how  she  could  have  dared  ail  and'gentjy,  and  let  herself  be  wrapped  in  the 
aind  gone  through  all.  Possibly  .she  nevei  tiiick  sbawi.  Its  gorgeous  reds  and  yellows 
could,  but  for  the  sweet  old  face,  growing  oldei  would,  she  knew,  inake  Iier  noticeable,  even 
yet  sweeter  every  day,  which  smiled  upon  bei  though  “ people  mighi  wear  anv  thing  in  Lon- 
the  minute  She  opened  tlie  dooi  of  that  dub  don.”  Still,  she  put  it  on  with' a good  grace, 
parlor,  and  made  even  No.  15  look  oke  home,  find  all  through  Iier  peregrination.f  that  day  it 
When  she  to  d,  sometimes  gayly,  .sometime,  warmed  not  onlv  iier  shohlder.s  hut  Iier  heart; 
with  bwmng.  t.nrsting  tears,  the  tale  of  he.  Coming  liome,  .she  paused  wistfully  before  a 
day’s, efforts  and  day  a failures,  it  wms  ahvay.-  glittering  .shoe  shop;  her  i,oor  little  feet  were 
comfort  to  feelJohaima’s  hand  on  her  hair  -o  .soaked  and  cold.  Coni,  she  nossihiv  afford 
Johanna’s  voice  whispering  over  lier,  “Neve,  a new  pair  of  boots  ? I vv^s 
„.ind,m;-  child,  »!l,.;ll  come  rijl.,  i„  li.n.  c.-,„i.,L.|.e  ,„d  S,,"  S 

All  happens  for  good.  care  now  liow  tao-lv  n,,,]  I i i j lU 

And  the  face,  withered  and  worn,  yet  calm  “ w-ee  feet”  thaf had  onee  i looked 

aa  a summer  sea,  full  of  the  “ peace  which  she  felt  it  ipigAt  be  a matterof’Suh  aid 
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prudence.  Suppose  she  caught  cold— fell  ill 
— died;  died,  leaving  Jqhanna  to  struggle 
alone;  died  before  Robert  Lyon  came  home. 
Both  thoughts  struck  sharp.  She  was  too 
3'oung  still,  or  had  notsutfered  enough,  calmly 
to  think  of  death  and  dying. 

“ It  will  do  no  harm  to  inquire  the  price.  1 
might  stop  it  out  in  omnibirses.’^ 

For  this  was  the  way  that  every  new  artic’e 
of  dress  Iiad  to  he  procured — “stopping  it 
cut”  of  something  else. 

After  trying  several  pairs  — with  a fierce, 
bitter  blush  at  a small  hole  which  the  day’s 
walking  had  worn  in  her- welhdarned  stock- 
ings, and  wliich  she  was  sure  the  siiopman 
saw,  as  v^ell  as  an  old  Judy  vviio  sat  opposite 
— Hilary  bought  the  plainest  and  stoutest  of 
boots.  'L’he  bill  <iverstepped  her  purse  by  six 
reace,  hut  she  promised  that  sum  on  delivery, 
and  paid  the  rest.  Site  liad  got  into  a nervous 
horror  of  letting  any  account  stand  over  lor  a 
single  day. 

]/Ook  tenderly,  reader,  on  this  nicutre  of 
struggles  so  small,  of  sufferings  so  uninterest 
ing  ami  mean.  I paint  it  not  because  it  i- 
original,  but  becau.se  it  is  so  awfully  true. 
Thousands  of  women,  vyeli  born,  well  reared, 
know  it  to  be  true — burned  into  them  by  the 
cruel  conflict  of  tlieir  youth  ; happy  they  if  it 
ended  in  their  youlii,  while  mind  and  body 
had  still  enough  vitality  and  elasticity  to  en- 
dure ! I paint  It,  because  it  acconntv  for  the 
accu.sation  sometimes  made — espC'  ially  by 
men — that  women  are  naturally  stingy.  Po.s- 
.sihlyso;  but  in  many  instances  m ly  it  not 
have  been  this  j.e;!  v struggle  with  v wants, 
this  pitiful  calculatingof  penny  again.st  penny, 
liow  best  to  save  liere  and  spend  there,  which 
narrows  a woman's  nature  in  spite  of  berseli  ? 
It  sometimes  takes  vears  of  comparative  ease 
and  freedom  from  pecuniary  oare.s  to  counter- 
act the  grinding,  lowering  effects  ofayoutliof 
{"overty.  ' 

And  I paint  tliis  picture,  too,  literally,  and 
not  on  its  pjctnresque  side — if.  indeed,  poverty 
lias  a picturesque  side — in  order  to  show  an 
other  side  which  it  re-ally  has — high,  lieroic. 
made  up  of  dauntless  endurance,  self  sacrifice, 
and  self  control.  Also,  to  indicate  that  hle.=s 
ing  which  narrow  circumstances  alone  bestow, 
the  habit  oflooK-ing  more  to  the  realities  that, 
to  the  shows  of  things,  and  of  finding  pleas 
ure  in  enjoyments  mental  rather  than  seiisnoiis. 
inward  rather  than  external-  When  people 
can  truly  recognize  this  they  cease  either  to  he 
afraid  or  a.shamed  of  jHTverty. 

Hilary  Avas  not  ashamed  ; — not  even  now 
when  her.s  smote  sliarper  and  harder  tban  it 
iiad  ever  done  at  Sfowbnry.  She  felt  it  a Kore 
t:c;rig  enough  ; but  i*  never  liiiroiliated  nc/r  an- 
gered her.  Eitlrer  she  was  tto  p'ond  or  n*i 
proud  enough;  but  her  low  estde  always 
seemed  to  lier  too  simfily  e.xternal  .a-  thing  to 
affect  her  relations  with  the  world  outsjde. 


She  never  thought  of  being  annoyed  with  the 
shopkeeper,  who,  though  he  trusted  her  with 
the  sixpence,  carefully  took  down  her  name 
and  address;  still  le.ss  to  suspecting  the  old 
lady  opposite,  who  sat  and  listened  to  the 
transaction — apparently  a well-to-docu.stomer, 
clad  in  a rich  black  silk  and  handsome  sable 
furs — of  looking  down  upon  her  and  despising 
her.  8be  liersfdf  never  despised  any  body, 
except  for  wickedness. 

So  .she  waited  contentedly,  neither  thinking 
of  Iierself.  nor  of  what  others  thought  of  her; 
but  with  Iier  mind  quietly  occupied  ,bv  the  two 
thoughts,  which  in  any  brief  space  of  rest  al- 
ways recurred,  calming  down  all  annoyances, 
and  raising  her  above  the  level  of  petty  pains 
— Johanna  and  Robert  Lyon.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  these  her  tired  face  grew  composed, 
and  there  was  a wishful,  faraway,  foed  look 
oi  lier  eyes,  which  made  it  not  wonderful  tliat 
the  saiil  old  lady — apparp>  j]y  an  a'  ireold  .,oul 
i 1 lier  way — slionl -i  waich  her,  a-,w3  do  ot.ca- 
-conally  watch  strangers  hi  whom  we  nave 
liecome  suddenly  interested. 

There  i.s  no  accounting  for  these  interests, 
or  to  the  events  to  which  they  give  rise. 
.Sometimes  they  are  pooh- pooh -eil  as  “roman- 
tic,” “unnatural.”  “like  a bit  in  a novel;” 
and  yet  they  are  fticts  continually  occurring, 
especially  to  people  of  quick  intuition,  observ- 
ation, and  sympathy.  Nay,  even  the  most 
ordinary  people  have  known  or  heardof  such, 
reshlting  in  mysterious,  life-long  loves;  firm 
friend.ships  ; strange  yet  u.hen  wonderful  hap- 
|\v  marriEige.? : sudden  revohitions  of  fortune 
,!cd  de.stiny;  things  utteil-'  nnaccountahle 
ibr,  except  by  the  belief  in  the  unsc’rutable 
Frovidesce  which 

“ SliT?es  fu  * ends, 

Roiigb-hew  them  as  we  will.” 

When  Hilary  left  the  shop  she"  was  startled 
by  a voice  at  lier  elbow. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  but  if  your  way  lies  up 
foutbampton  Row,  would  you  ofy’ect  to  give 
an  old  woman  a share  of  that  capital  umbrella 
of  youiw  ?” 

"With  plensui'C,”  Hilary  answered,  though 
the  oddness  of  the  request  amused  her.  And 
it  was  granted  really  with  pleasure  ; for  the 
old  lady  r-poke  with  those  “ accents  of  the 
mountain  tongue”  vvhich  this  foolish  Hilary 
never  recognized  witliout  a thrill  at  the  heart. 

“May  be  you  tiiink  an  old  woman  ought  to 
lake  a cab,  and  not  be  intruding  upon  strang- 
er.s  ; hut  I am  liale  and  hearty,  ancl  heingonly 
:t  street’.s  Ungth  from  rny  own  door,  I dislike 
to  waste  unnecessary  sliillings.” 

“ Cerininly,”  acquiesced  Hilary,  with  a half 
sigh  ; shillings  were  only  too  precious  to  her. 

“ I saw  you  in  tlie  boot  skop,  and  you 
.seemed  the  sort  of  young  lady  who  would  do  a 
kindness  to  an  old  body  like  me ; so  I said  to 
myself,  ‘ 111  ask  her.’ 
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I am  glad  you  did.”  Poor  girl!  she  felt|quidder,  a prudent  person,  who  never  did 
unconsciously  pleased  at  finding  herself  still  I things  by  halves,  and,  like  most  truly  gener- 
able  to  show  a kindness  to  any  body.  jous  people,  w'as cautious  even  in  ker  extremes! 

They  v/alked  on  and  on — it  was' certainly  alfits  of  generosity,  at  that  very  moment  was 
long  street’s  length— to  the  stranger’s  door,  sitting  in  Mrs.  Jones’s  first  floor,  deliberately 
and  it  took  Hilary  a good  way  round  from  hers; i discovering  every  single  thing  possible  to  be 
but  she  said  nothing  of  this,  concluding,  of  learned  about  the  Leaf  family, 
course,  that  her  companion  was  unaware  ofj  Nevertheless,  owing  to  Selina’s  indignant 
where  she  lived  ; in  which  she  was  mistaken.  | pertinacity,  Hilary’s  own  hesitation,  and  a dim 
They  stopped  at  last  before  a respectableihope  of  a pupil  which  rose  up  and  faded  like 
house  near  Brunswick  S((uare,  bearing  a brass|the  rest,  the  possible  aequaintance  lay  dormant 
plate,  with  the  words  “ Miss  Balquidder.”  I for  two  or  three  weeks  ; till,  alas  ! the  fabulous 
“That  is  my  name,  and  very  much  obliged  wolf  actually  came  to  the  door.;  and  the  sis- 
to  you,  my  dear.  How  it  rains  ! Ye’re  .just  ters,  after  paying  their  wuck’s  rent,  looked 
droiikit.”  aghast  at  one  another,  not  knowing  where  in 

Hilary  smiled  and  shook  her  damp  shawl,  the  wide  world  the  next  week’s  rent  was  to 
"I  shall  take  no  harm.  I am  used  to  go  out'Come  from, 

in  all  weathers.”  | “ Thank  God,  we  don’t  owe  any  thing:  not 

“ Are  you  a governess  ?”  The  question  was  a penny  !”  gasped  Hilary, 
so  direct  and  kindly,  that  it  hardly  seemed  an  j “ No  ; there  is  comfort  in  that,”  said  Johaii- 
iin pertinence.  'na.  And  the  expression  of  her  folded  handa 

“Yes;  but  I have  no  puinls,  and  I fear  Land  upward  face  w^as  not  despairing,  even 
shall  never  get  any.”  ; though  that  of  the  poor  widow,  when  herbar- 

“ Why  not?”  jrel  of  meal  was  gone,  and  her  cruse  of  oil 

“ I suppose,  because  I know  nobody  here.jspent,  would  hardly  have  been  sadder. 

It  seems  so  very  hard  to  get  teaching  in  Lon-|  “ I am  sure  we  have  w'asted  nothing,  and 
don.  But  I beg  your  pardon.”-  cheated  nobody  ; — surely  God  will  help  us.” 

“ I beg  yours,”  said  M'ss  Balquidder — not  “ I know  He  will,  my  child.” 
without  a ceriain  digoit-\' — “ for  asking  ques-  And  the  two  sisters,  elder  and  younger,  kiss- 
tions  of  a stranger.  But  I was  once  a Strang- ed  one  another,  cried  a little,  and  then  sat 
er  here  myself,  and  had  a ‘ sair  fecht,’  as  weidown  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done, 
say  in  Scotland,  before  1 could  earn  even  myj  Ascott  must  be  told  how  things  were  with 
daily  bread.  Though  I wasn’t  a governess, jthem.  Hitherto  they  had  not  troubled  him 
still  1 know'  pretty  well  what  the,  sort  of  lifelmuch  with  their  affairs:  indeed,  he  was  so 
is,  and  if  I had  daughters  who  must  work  for'little  at  home.  And  after  some  private  con- 
their  bread,  the  one  thing  I -would  urge  upon; sultation,  both  Johanna  and  Hilary  decided 
them  should  be — ‘Never  become  a govern- That  it  was  wisest  to  let  the  lad  come  and  go 
ess.”’  ;as  he  liked;  not  attempting — as  he  once  in- 

“ Indeed.  For  what  reason  ?”  ^dignantly  expressed  it-'-“  to  tie  him  to  their 

‘‘ I’ll  not  tell  you  now,  my  dear,  standing  apron  strings.”  For  instinctively  these  maid- 
witii  all  your  wet  clothes  on  ; but  as  I said,  ifAn  laddies  felt  that  with  men,  and,  above  ail, 
you  will  do  me  the  favor  to  call — ” young  men,  the  only  way  to  bind  the  wander 

“ Thank  you ! ’ said  Hilary,  not  sufficiently  ing  heart  was  to  leave  it  free,  except  by  trying 
initiated  in  London  caution  to  dread  making  ajthair  utmos’t  that  home  should  be  always  a 
new  acquaintance.  Besides,  she  liked  the|  pleasant  home. 

rough  hewn,  good  natured  face  ; and  the  Scotch  I It  was  touching  to  see  Iheir  efforts,  when 
accent  w'as  sweet  to  iier  ear.  ; Ascott  came  in  of  evenings,  to  enliven  for 

Yet  when  she  reached  home  she  was  half  his  sake  the  dull  parlor  at  JNo.  15.  Hqw  Jo- 
shy  oi  telling  her  sisters  the  engagement  she;hanna  put  away  her  inending,  and  Selina 
had  made.  Selina  was  extiemely  shocked,; ceased  to  grumble,  and  Hila'rv  began  her 
and  cons'oered  it  quite  necessary'  that  tne  lively'  chat,  thai  never  failed  to  brighten  and 
Loiulon  Ifirectoiy,  the  nearest  clergy  man,  or,  amuse  tire  'Ijousebold.  Her  nephew  even 
perhaps,  Mr.  .Vseott.  who  living  in  the  parish, Isometimes  ackrrowledo-ed  that  wherever  he 
must  know— should  be  eonsidted  as  to  Miss  went,  he  met  nobodv°so  “ clever”  as  Aunt 
Bahiuidder  ;s  respectiumity.  , Hilar v 

“She  has  much  more  reason  to  question;  So,  presumine- upon  her  infiuer.ce  v/ith  him, 
ours,”  recollected  Hilary,  with  some  amusc-mn  this  night,  after  the  rest  rvere  ■ai'ne  to  bed, 
ment;  for  I never  told  her  niy  name  or  ad-:she,  being  always  the  boldest  to  do  any  un- 
dress. She  does  not  know  a single  thing  about;  pdeasant  thing,  said  to  him, 

, ■ .1  ,,  ,.  I ” Ascott,  how  are  your  business  aPairspro- 

Which  tact,  .arguing  the  matter  energetic  Igressing?  When  do  you  think  you  will  be 
ally  two  days  after,  the  young  lady  might  not  able  to  get  into  practice?"  ^ 


have  been  so  sure  of,  could  she  have  peiietra-;  “ i)h,  presently.  There’s  no  hurry 
ted  the  ceiling  overhead.  In  truth,  Miss  Bal-,  “ I am  not  so  sure  of  that.  Do  vo 


you  knpWi 
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my  dear  boy'’ — and  she  opened  her  purse,  I mea«t  n®  harm.  She  repeated  over  and  over 
which  contained  a few  shillings — “this  is  all  ajain  that  the  lad  meant  n®  harm.  He  had 
the  money  we  have  in  the  world.”  in®  evil  ways;  wae  always  pleasant,  good- 

“Nensense,”  said  Aseott,  laughing.  “I  natured,  and  aflectieaate,  in  his  ewn  careless 
beg  your  pardon,”  he  added,  seeing  it  was  with  fashion  ; hat  was  no  mere  te  he  relied  on  than 
her  no  laughing  matter ; “ but  I am  so  accus- a straw  that  every  wind  blows  hither  and 
tomed  to  be  hard  up  that  Id.m’t  seem  to  care,  thither  ; or,  to  use  a censmen  sinsile,  a butter- 
It  always  comes  right  somehow — at  least  with  fly  that  never  sees  any  thing  farther  than  the 
me.”  I nearest  flewer.  His  was,  in  short,  the  plea- 

How'  ?”  sure-loving  temperament,  not  positively  sinful 


“Ob',  I don’t  exactly  know;  hut  it  does. 
Don’t  fret,  Aunt  Hilary.  I’ll  lend  you  a pound 
or  two.” 


sensual,  but  still  holding  pleasure  as  the 
geod ; and  regarding  what  deeper 
call  “ duty,”  and  find  therein  their 


or 

greatest 


natures 

She  drew  back.  These  poor,  proud,  fondistrong-h®ld  and  consolation,  as  a mere  bugbear 
women,  who,  if  their  b*y,  instead  of  a.  fineior  a .sentimental  theory,  or  an  impossible  folly, 
gentleman,  had  been  a helpless  invalid,  would]  Poor  lad  1 and  he  had  the  world  to  fight 
have  tended  him,  worked  for  him,  nay,  begged:  with  ; h*w  would  it  use  him  ? Even  if  no 


for  him — cheerfully,  oh,  how  cheerfully  ! want- 
ing nothing  in  the  whole  world  but  his  love — - 
they  could  not  ask  him  for  his  rHoney.  Even 
now,  offered  thus,  Hilary  felt  .as  if  to  take  it 
would  be  intolerable. 

Still  the  thing  must  he  done. 


heavy  sorrows  fdr  himself  ®r  others  smote  him, 
his  handsome  face  would  have  to  gr®w  old, 
his  strong  frante  tdf  meet  sickness — death. — 
How  would  he  d®it?  That  is  the  thought 
which  always  recurs.  What  is  the  end  of  such 
men  as  these '?  Alas  ! the  answer  would  come 


“ I wish,  Aseott  ” — and  she  nerved  herself j from  Imspital  wards,  almg-hoirses  and  wort 
to  say  what  somebody  ought  to  say  to  him — j houses,  debtors’  prisons  and  lunatic  asylums. 

I wish  you  would  not  lend  but  pay  us  the]  To  apprehensions  like  this — ^^except  the  last, 
ptmnd  a week  you  said  you  could  sc  easily  j happily  it  was  as  yet  too  far  off — Hilary  had 
spare.”  |been  slowly  and  sadly  arriving  about  Aseott 

■“  To  be  sure  I will.  What  a thoughtless' for  weeks  past;  and  her  conversation  with 
fellow  I have  been  ! But — but — I fancied  youjhim  to-night  seemed  to  make  them  darken 
would  have  asked  me  if  yon  wanted  it,  Nev-jdown  upon  her  with  added  gloom.  As  she 
er  mind,  y'ou’il  get  it  all  in  a lump.  Let  me i went  up  stairs  she  set  her  lips  together  hard, 
see-— how  much  will  it  come  to?  You  are  the]  “ I see  there  is  nobody  to  do  any  thing  ez- 
best  head  going  for  arithmetic.  Aunt  Hilary,  cent  me.  l3ut  I must  not  tell  Johanna.” 

Do  reckon  it  all  up?”  , i,  She  lay  long  awake,  planning  every  con- 

She  did  so  ; and  the  sum  total  made  Ascott|ceivablo  scheme  for  saving  money;  till  at 
open  his  eyes  wide.  ' ilengfh,  her  wits  sharpened  by  the  desperation 

“Upon  my  soul  I had  no  idea  it  was  soj  or  the  circumstances,  there  flashed  upon  her 
much.  I’m  very  sorry,  but  I seem  fairly  lan  idea  that  came  out  of  a talk  she  had  had 
cleaned  out  this  quarter — only  a few  sovereigns  with  Elizabeth  that  morning.  True,  it  was  a 
left  to  keep  the  mill  going.  A^ou  shall  have!  perfectly  new  and  untried  chance— and  a mere 
them,  ®r  half  of  them,  and  I’ll  owe  you  theichance;  still  it  was  right  to  overlook  nothing, 
est.  Here!”  jS, he  would  not  have  ventured  to  tell  f;ielina  of 

He  emptied  on  the  table,  without  counting,  lit  for  the  world,  and  even  to  Johanna,  she  only 
bur  or  five  pounds.  Hilary^  took  two,  askiiigcsaid — finding  her  as  wakeful  as  herself— said 
iim  gravely  “ If  he  wae  sure  he  could  sparejit  in  a careless  manner,  as  if  it  had  relation  to 
io  much?  She  did  not  wish  to  inconvenience;  nothing,  and  she  expected  nothing  from  it  — 


iiru.' 

“ Oh,  not  at  all 


I think 

■id  I -wouldn’t  mini  if  itlwill  go  and 


I have  nothing  else  to  do,  1 
Miss  Balquidder  to-morrow 


CUAPTiiR  XIII. 


h.u 


lid  ; you  have  been  good  aunts  to  me.”  | morning. 

He  kissed  her,  with  a sudden  fit'of  com- 
punction, and  bade  her  good-night,  looking  as 
if  he  did  not  care  to  be  ‘ bothered  ” any  more. 

Ililai’v  retired,  rin.re  sad,  more  hopeles.s 
about  him  than  if,  ne  had  slammed  the  door 

in  her  face,  or  scolded  11  er  like  a trooper.  Iladj  jiltss  B.vroi  iom.RS  Iniuae  was 
he  met  her  seriousness  in  the  same  spirit, lone,  haridsomeJy  furnished,  and  a nec 
even  though  it  liad  been  a sullen  or  angry  |n»aid-servant  showed  Hilary  at  once  imn  ■fiie 
spirit— and  little  as  she  said  heinusthave  felt'dining-parlor,  where  the  mistress  sat  before  a 
she  wished  him  to  feel — that’ his  auntg.'oere!  business-like  writing-table,  covered  wirh  let- 
di.spleased  with  him  ; but  that  utterly,  uhii«-|tpr'-.,  paper.s,  etc.,  all  arranged  with  that  cnreial 
pressible  light-heartedness  of  his — thSre  was  -o  der  in  disorder  which  indicates,  even  in  the 
no  doing  any  thing  with  it.  There  was  so  to  :-ujai!est  things,  the  possession  of  an  accurate, 
speak,  “no  catching  hold”  of  Aseott,  Hetraethodica)  raiTid.  than  whinl'  there  ai'O  i'lW 


A- -lit. 

ittie 
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greater  possessions,  either  to  its  owner  or 
the  world  at  large. 

Miss  Balquidder  was  not  a personable  wo 
man  ; she  had  never  been  so  even  in  youth  ; 
and  age  had  told  its  tale  upon  those  large, 
strong  features — “thoroughly  Scotch  features,” 
they  would  have  been  called  by  those  who 
think  all  Scotchwomen  are  necessarily  bia:, 
raw-boned,  and  ugly ; and  have  never  seM 
that  wonderfully  noble  beauty— not  prettiness;^ 
but  actual  beauty  in  its  highest  physical  as 
well  as  spiritual  development — which  is  not 
seldom  found  across  the  Tweed 

But  while  tlfere  was  nothing  lovely,  there 
was  nothing  unpleasant  or  uncomely  in  Miss 
Balquidder.  Her  large  figure,  in  its  plain 
black  silk  dress;,  her  neat  wiiite  cap,  from 
under  which  peeped  the  little  round  curls  ofj 
flaxen  hair,  neither  gray  nor  snowy,  but  real 
“lint-white  locks”  still ; and  her goofl-lmmor- 
ed,  motherly  look— motherly  rather  than  oM- 
raaidish— gave  an  impression  which  may  be 
best  descrjbed  by  the  word  “.comfortable.” 
She  was  a “comfortable”  woman.  She  had 
that  quality — too  rarely,  alas  ! in  all  people, 
and  rarest  in  women  going  solitary  down  tlie 
hill  of  iife~of  being  able,  out  of  the  deep  con- 
tent of  her  own  nature,  to  make  other  people 
the  same. 

Hilary  was  cheered  in  spite  of  herself;  it 
always  conveys  hope  to  the  young,  when  in 
sore  trouble,  if  they  see  the  old  looking  happy. 

“Welcome,  my  dear!  I afraid  you 
had  forgotten  your  promise.” 


toleyes  filling,  in  spite  of  all  her  self-command. 
Miss  Balquidder — who  seemed  accustoiped 
to  wait  upon  herself — went  out  of  the  room-, 
aud  returned  with  cake  and  glasses  ; then  she 
tookthe  wine  from  the  side-board,  poured  some 
out  for  herself  and  Hilary,  and  began  to  talk. 

It  is  nearly  my  luncheon-time,  and  I am 
a great  friend  to  regular  eating  and  drinking. 
I never  let  any  thing  interfere  with  my  own 
meals,  or  other  folks’  either,  if  I can'  help  it. 
I would  as  soon  expect  that  fire  to  keep  itself 
up  without  coals,  as  my  mind  to  go  on  work- 
ing if  I don’t  look  after  my  body.  You  un- 
derstand? You  seem  to  have  good  health, 
Miss  Leaf.  I hope  you,  are  a prudent  girl, 
and  take  care  of  it.” 

“ I think  I do  ;”  and  Hilary  smiled.  “ At 
any  rate  my  sister  does  for  me,  and  also  Eliz- 
abeth.” 

“ Ah,  I liked  the  look  of  that  girl.  If  fam- 
ilies .did  but  know  that  the  most  useful  patent 
of  respectability  they  can  carry  about  with 
them  is  their  maid-servant ! That  is  how  -I 
always  judge  my  new  acquaintances.” 

“There’s  reason  in  it,  too,”  said 'Hilary, 
amused  and  drawn  out  of  herself  by  the  frank 
manner  andlhe  cordial  voice — I use  the  adjec- 
tive advisedly ; none  the  less  sweet  because  its 
good  terse  English  had  a decided  Scotch  accent, 
with  here  and  there  a Scotch  word.  Also 
there  was  about  Mi.ss  Balquidder  a certain  dry 
humor  essentially  Scotch — neither  Irish  “wit” 
nor  English  “fun,”  but  Scotch  humor;  a 
little  ponderous  perhaps,,  yet  sparkling:  like 
Oh  no,”  said  Hilary,  responding  heartily|the  sparkles  from  a large  lump  of  coal,  red- 


to  the  liearty  clasp  of  a,  hand  large  as  a inaa’s, 
but  soft  as  a woman’s. 

“Why  did  you  not  come  sooner?” 

More  than  one  possible  excuse  flashed  thro’ 
Hilary’s  mind,  but  she  w'as  too  honest  to  give 
it.  She  gave  none  at  all.  Nor  did  she  like 
to  leave  the  iinpre.ssion  that  this  was  merely  a 
visit,  when  she  knew  she  had  only  come  from 
secondary  and  personal  motives. 

“ May  I tell  you  why  I came  to-day? 


warm  at  the  heart,  and  capable  of  warming  a 
whole  liousehqld.  As  many  a time  it  had 
ivarmed  the  little  household  at  Stowbury — for 
Eobert  Lyon  bad  it  in  perfection.  Like  a waft 
as  from  old  times,  it  made  Hilary  at  once  feel 
at  home  v/ith  Miss  Balquidder. 

Equally,  Miss  Balquidder  might  have  seen 
something  in  this  girl’s  patient,  heroic,  forlorn 
.youth  which  reminded  her  of  her  own.  Un- 
...  „ reasoning  as  these  sudden  attra,ctions  appear, 

Because  I want  advice  and  help,  and  1 thinkithere  is  often  a,  hidden  something  beneath 
you  can  give  it,  from  sometliing  I heard  .about 
von  Yesterday  ” 

“ Indeed;  From  whom  ?” 

•'  !n  1-a‘her  a roundabout  way  ; from  Mrs. 

•.^o.W's,  who  told  our  maid-sen  ant.” 

“Tiiosame  giri  I ir.et  on  tije"  staircase  at 
your  house?  l beg  your  pa.rdon,  but  I-know 
where 
w-eppe 


you  live,  ili-rs  Leaf;  your'  landlady! 
■s  to  be  an  a.cqna^iita.nce  (';f  mine.” 
slie  said  : and  '-he  told  our  Elizabeth 
you  were  !>.  rich  ami  benevolent  woma.n, 


.yiso  took 
vvcmen  ; 
'he  idea- 


great  interest  in 
'i'.o'  in  money  ” — bb!.- 
I don’t  mean  that, 
ing  them  work.  I want  work— 
If  you  only  knew — ” 

■ “Sit  down,  my  dear;”  for 


whkih  in  reality  makes  them  both  natural  and 
probaldie,  as  w'as  the  case  here.  In  half  an 
hour  these  two  women  were  sitting. talking  like 
old  friends  ; and  Hilary  ha,d  explained  her 
present  position,  needs  and- desires.  They 
ended  in  the  one  cry — familiar  to  how  many 
thousands  more  of  helpless  young  women!— 
“ I v/ant  work  !” 

Balquidder  listened  thoughtfully. 
tliat  it  was  a new  story — alas!  she  heard  it 
everyday;  but  there  was  something  new,  in 
neiping-otherithe  telling  of  it;  such  extreme  directness  and 
ling  B.-anet  at  isimpHcity,  such  utter  want  of  either  false  pride: 
but  m procur- or  fal.;-e  sliame-L  No  asking  of  favors,  and  yet 
ioterribiy.  no  a,,i;nking  from  well-meant  kiiydness  ; the 
[poor  wi^ian  speaking  freely  to  the  rich  one, 
Hilary  wasj recognizing  the  common  womanhood  of  both, 

an  instant  that  mere 


oh! 


romb] ing  much,  her  voice  breaking,  and  her  and  never  supposing  for 
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money  br  position  could  make  any  difference 
between  them. 

The  story  ended,  both  turned,  as  was  the 
character  of  both,  to  the  practical  application 
of  it — what  it  was  exactly  that  Hilary  needed, 
and  whai  Miss  Balquidder  could  supply. 

The  latter  said,  after  a turn  of  two  up  and 
down  the  room,  with  her  hands  behind  her — 
the  only  ip^asculine  trick  she  had — 

My  dear,  before  going  further,  I ought  to 
tell  you  one  thing — I am  not  a lady.” 

Hilary  looked  at  her  in  no  little'  bewilder- 
ment. , 

“That  is,”  explained  Miss  Balquidder, 
laughing,  “ not  an  educated  gentlewoman  like 
you.  I made  niy  money  myself — in  trade.  I 
kept  an  outfitter’s  shop.” 

“You  must  have  kept  i't  uncommonly  well,” 
was  the  involuntary  reply,  w'hich,  m its  ex 
treme  honesty  and  naivete,  was  perhaps  the 
best  thing  that  Hilary  could  have  said. 

“Well,  perhaps  I did,”  and  Miss  Balquid- 
der laughed  her  hearty  laugh,  betraying  one 
of  jjier  few  weaknesses — a consciousness  of  her 
own  capabilities  as  a woman  of  business,  and 
a pleasure  at  her  own  deserved  success. 

“Therefore,  you  see,  I can  not  help  you  as  a 
governess.  Perhaps  I would  not  if  I could, 
for,  so  tar  as  I -see,  a good  clearance  of  one 
half  the  governesses  into  honest  trades  would 
be  for  their  ov/n  benefit,  and  greatly  to'  the 
benefit  of  the  other  half.  But  that’s  not  my 
affair,  I only  meddle  with  things  I under- 
stand. Miss  Leaf,  would  you  be  ashamed  of 
keeping  a shop?” 

It  is  no  reflection  upon  Hilary  to  confess 
that  this  point-blank  question  startled  her. — 
'Her  bringing  up  had  been  strictly  among  the 
professional  class;  and  in  the  provinces  sharper 
than  even  in  London  is  drawn  the  line  between 
the  richest-  tradesman  who  “keeps  a shop,” 
and  the  poorest  lawyer  doctor,  or  clergyman 
•who'e-Ver  starved  in  decent  gentility.  -It  had 
been  often  a struggle  for  Hilary  Leaf’s  girlish 
pride  to  have  to  teach  A B C to  littleboysand 
girls  whose  parents  stood  behind  counters; 
but  as  she- grew  older  she  grew  wiser,  and  in- 
tercourse with  Eobert  Lyon  had  taught  her 
much.  She  nev’er  forgot  one  day,  when  Seli- 
na asked  him  something  about  his  grandfath- 
er or  great-grandfather,  and  he  answered 
quickly,  smiling,  “ Well,  I suppose  I had  one, 
but  I really  never  heard.”  Nevertheless  it 
takes  long  to  conquer  eiiticely  the  class  preju- 
dices of  years,  nay,  more,  of  generations.  In 
spite  of  her  will  Hilary  felt  herself  wince,  and 
the  color  lush  all  over  her  face,  at  Miss  Bal- 
quidder’s  question. 

“Take  time  to  answer,  and  speak  out,  my 
dear.  Don’t  be  afraid.  You’ll  not  offend 
me.” 

The  kindly  cheerful  tone  made  Hilary  re- 
cover her  balance  immediately. 

“ I never  thought  of  it  before ; the  possibil- 


ity of  such  a thing  did  not  occur  to  me  ; but  1 
hope  I should  not  be  ashamed  of  any  boniest 
work  for  which  I was  competent.  Only—  to 
serve  in  a shop-^to  wait  upon  strangers— -1  am 
so  horribly  sliy  of  strangers.”  Arid  again  the 
sensitive  color  rushed  in  a perfect  tide  over 
cheeks  and  forehead. 

Miss  Balquidder  looked,  half  amused,  com- 
passionately at  her. 

“ No,  my  dear,  you  would  not  make  a good 
shop-woman,  at  least  there  are  many  who  are 
better  fitted  for  it  than  you;  and  it  is  my 
maxim  tliat'people  should  try  to  find  out,  and 
to  do,  only  that  which  they  are  best  fitted  for. 
If  they  did  we  might  riot  have  so  many  cases 
of  proud  despair  and  ambitious  failure  in  the 
world.  It  looks  very  grand  and  interesting 
sometimes  to  try  and  do  what  you  can’t  dO| 
and  then  tear  your  hair,  and  think  the  world 
has  ill-used  you — very  grand,  but  very  silly  : 
when  all  the  while,  perhaps,  there  is  some- 
thing else  yoii  can  do  thoroughly  well ; and 
the  world  will  be  exceedingly  obliged  to  you 
for  doing  it,  and  not  doing  the  other  thing. — 
As  doubtless  ths  world  was  to  me,  when,  in- 
stead of  being  a mediocre  musician,  as  t once 
wished  to  be — it’s  true,  my  dear — I took  to 
keeping  one  of  the  best  ladies’  outfitting  ware- 
houses in  London.” 

While  she  talked  her  companion  had  quite 
recovered  herself,  arid  Miss  Balquidder  then 
went  on  to.  explain,  what  I will  tell  more 
briefly,  if  less  graphically,  than  the  good 
Scotchwoman,  who,  like  all  who  have  had  a 
hard  struggle  in  their  youth,  liked  a little  to 
dilate  upon  it  in  easy  old  age. 

Hard  as  it  was,  however,  it  had  ended  early, 
for  at  fifty  she  found  herself  a woman  ofinde- 
pendent  property,  without  kith  or  kin,  still 
active,  energetic,  and  capable  of  enjoying  life. 
She  applied  her  mind  to  find  out  what  she 
could  best  do  with  herself  and  her  money. 

“ I might  have  bought  a lan^led  estate  to  be 
inherited  by- — nobody;  or  a house  in  Belgra- 
via, and  an  opera-box,  to  be  shared  by — no- 
body. We  all  have  our  pet  luquries ; none  of 
these  were  exactly  mine.” 

“No.”  assented  Hilary,  somewhat  abstract- 
edly. She  was  thinking — if  she  could  make  a 
fortune,  and  -and  give  it  away! — if,  by  any 
means,  any  honorable,  upright  heart  could  be 
made  to  understand  that  it  did  n,ot  signffy,  in 
reality,  which  side  the  money  came  from; 
that  it  sometimes  showed  deeper,  the  very 
deepest  attachment,  when  a proud,  poor  man 
had  sel  f respect  and  courage  enough  to  say  to 
a woman,  “ I love  you,  and  1 will  marry  you; 
I am  not  such  a coward  as  to  be  afraid  of  your 
gold.” 

But,  oh  ! what  a ridiculous  dream  1 — and 
she  sat  there,  the  penniless  Hilary  Leaf,  list- 
ening to  Miss  Balquidder,  the  rich  lady,  whose 
life  seemed  so  easy.  For  the  moment,  per- 
haps, ber  own  appeared  bard.  But  sbe  bad 


m 


mmmjBS9  and  maid. 


And  mor*  dilBcult  to  get  doQ9t  and  well 


She  knew  nothing!! 

ed'done,  for  it  requires  a far  higher  class  of  wo- 


hope,  and  sh«  wai  young, 
of  the  years  a«d  years  that  had  had  to  be  live 
through  before  these  kind  eyes  leoked  as  clear!  tn»n  than  generally  apply:  you  could  keep 


and  cloudless  as  now;  before  the  voice  had 
gained  the  sweet  evenness  of  to»e  which  she 
liked  to  listen  to,  and  felt  that  it  made  her 
quiet  and  “good,’'  almost  like  Johanna’s. 


the  accounts  of  a shop;  you  should  be  the 
head,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  find  the  hands. 
Let  me  see  ; there  is  a young  lady,  she  has 
managed  my  stationer’s  business  at  Kensitig- 

i.  ^ „ j.  1 _ _ _ j. j i _ _ ? _ _ • r 


“ You  see,  my  dear/^  said  Miss  Ba]quidder,|ton  these  two  years,  and  now  she  is  going  to 
’ ’ ’ ' ^ be  married.  Are  you  good  at  figures ; do  you 

understand  book-keeping  ?” 

And  sudden!)'  changing  into  the  woman  of 
business,  and  one  who  was  evidently  quite 
accustomed  both  to  arrange  and  command, 
Miss  Balquidder  put  Hilary  through  a sort  of 
extempore  arithmetical  catechism,  fj-om  which 
she  came  off  with^flying  colors. 

“ I only  wish  there  were  moie  like  you.  I 
wish  there  were  more  young  ladies  broughtup 
like—”  * 

“ Like  boys  !”  said  Hilary,  laughing,  “ for 
I always  used  to  .say  that  was  my  case.” 
“Ho,  I hevei  desire  to  see  young  women 
made  into  men.”  And  Mi.ss  Balquidder  seem- 
ed a little  scandalized.  “But  I do  wish  girls 


“ when  one  has  no  duties,  one  must  just 
make  them ; when  we  have  nobody  to  care 
for  us,  we  must  take  to  caring  for  every  body. 
I suppose  ” — here  a slight  pause  indicated  that 
this  life,  like  all  women’s  lives,  had  had  its 
talcj  now  long,  long  told — “ I suppose  I was 
not  meant  to  be  a wife;  but  I am  quite  cer- 
tain I was  meant  to  be  a msther.  And”- 
with  her  peculiar,  bright,  humorsus  look 
“ you’d  be  astonished,  Miss  Leaf,  if  you  knew 
what  lots  of  ‘children  ’ I have  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  ” 

Miss  Balquidder  then  went  on  to  explain, 
that  finding,  from  her  own  experience,  how 
great  was  the  number,  and  how  sore  the  trial, 
of  young  women  who  nowadays  are  obliged 


to  work — obliged  t#  forget  that  there  is  such!  were  taught  fewer  accomplishments,  and  more 

^ xL. : il,  „ 1,1 J ch.^: . .1  __y^i i..*  1 


a thing  as  the  blessed  priviledgeof  being  work- 
ed for — she  had  set  herself,  in  her  smail  way, 
to  try  and  help  them.  Her  pet  project  was  to 
induce  educated  women  to  quit  the  genteel 
starvation  of  governesships  for  some  good 
trade,  thereby  bringing  higher  intelligence  in- 
to a class  which  needed,  net  the  elevation  of| 
the  work  itself,  which  was  comparatively  ea.sy 
and  refined,  but  of  the  workers.  She  had 
therefore  invested  sum  aft«r  sum  of  her  capi- 
tal in  setting  up  various  small  shops  in  the 
environs  of  London,  in  her  ewn  former  line, 
and  others — stationers,  lace-shops,  etc. — trades 
which  could  be  well  carried  on  by  women.- — 
Into  the  management,  of  these  she  put  as  ma- 
ny young  girls,  as  she  could  find  really  fitted 


for  it,  or  willing  to  learn,  paying  them  regular' hundred  a year.’’^ 


reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  were  made 
as  accurate,  orderly,  and  able  to  help  them- 
selves as  boys  are.  But  to  business.  Will 
you  fake  the  management  of  my  stationer’s 
shop  ?” 

Hilary’s  breath  came  hard  and  fast.  Much 
as  she  had  longed  for  work,  to  get  this  sort  of 
work — to  keep  a stationer’s  shop  ? What 
would  her  sisters  .say?  what  would  Ac  say? 
But  she  dared  not  think  of  that  just  now. 

“ How  muph  should  I be  able  to  earn,  do 
you  think?” 

Mi.ss  Balquidder  considered  a moment,  and 
then  said,  rather  shortly,  for  it  was  not  exact- 
ly acting  on  her  own  principles  ; she  knew  the 
pay  was  above  the  work.  “ I will  give  you  a 


salaries,  larg^  or  small,  according  to  their  de- 
serts. 

“Fair  work,  fair  pay  ; not  one  penny  more 
or  less  ; Ihever  do  it;  it  would  not  be  honest. 
I pverlook  each  business  m'yselt,  and  it  is 
carried  on  in  my  name.  Sometimes  it  brings 
me  in  a little  profit ; sometimes  hot.  Of! 


A hundred  a year!  actually  certain,  and^ 
over  and  above  any  other  income.  It  seemed 
a fortune  lo  poor  Hilary.- 

“ Will  you  give  me  a day  or  two  to  think 
about  it  and  consult  my  sisters?” 

She  spoke  quietly,  bht  Miss  Balquidder* 


course,"  she  added,  smiling,  “I  would ratheri®®’^’*^  agitated  she  was  ; how  she  evi- 

have  profits  than  losses  ; still,  I balance  one'“®™>' feelings  .that; 
againgt  the  other,  and  it  leaves  me  generally  beststruggled  with  alone.  Thegood 

small  interest  for  my  money — two  or  th'reel®*’®^  rose. 

per  cent.,  which  is  all  I care  about.  Thus,!  “Take  your  own  time,  my  dear;  I will 
you  see,  I and  my  young  people  make  a fairjkeep  the  situation  open  for  you  for  one  week- 
bargain  on  both  sides ; it’s  no  charity.  I don’tjfrora  this  date.  A nd  now  I must  send  you  a- 
believe  in  charity;”  ' iway,  for  I have  a great  deal  to  do.” 

“Ho,”  said  Hilary,  feeling  her  spirit  rise.;  They  parted,  quite  like  friends ; and  Hilary 


She  was  yet  young  enough,  yet  enough  un 
worn  by  the  fight  to  feel  the  del iciou.sr.e.ss  ofj 
work — honest  work  for  honest  pay.  “I  think 
I could  doit,”  she  added.  “I  think,  with  a 
little  practice,  I really  could  keep  a shop.” 

“ At  all  avents,  perhaps  you  could  do  what 


went  out,  walking  quickly,  feeling  neither  the 
wind  nor  the  rain.  Yet  when  she  reached 
Ho.  1.5  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  enter, 
but  took  another  turn  or  two  round  the  Cifee- 
cent,  trying  to  be  quite  sure  of  her  own  mind 
before  she  opened  the  matter  to  her  sisters.-'-*^ 


MISTEISS  AHD  MAim 


And  th*r»  was  one  litcle  battle  to  be  fought  with  a single-minded  persistency  that  never 
which  the  sisters  did  know.  even  takes  in  the  idea  of  voluntary  change,  as 

It  was  perhaps  foolish,  seeing  she  did  not  long  as  persistency  is  right  or  possible, 
belong  to  him  in  any  open  way,  and  he  had  “ Eobert,  Eoberi  1”  sobbed  this  forlorn  girl, 
no  external  right  over  her  life  or  her  actions,  as  if  slowly  waking  up  t*  a sense  of  her  for- 
that  she  should  go  back  and  back  to  the  ques-  lorness,  and  of  the  almost  universal  Scklenees, 
tion,  “ What  would  Eobert  Lyon  say  ?’^  not  actual  falseness,  but  fickleness,  which  pre- 
He  knew  she  earned  her  daily  bread  ; some-  vails  in  the  world  and  among  mankind.  “ 0 
times  this  had  seemed  to  vex  and  annoy  him,  Eobert,  be  faithful!  faithful  to  yourself— faith- 
but  it  must  be  done  ; and  when  a thing  was  ful  to  me  I"  * 

inevitable,  it  was  not  Mr.  Lyon’s  way  to  say 

much  about  it.  But  being  a governess  wasj  ________ 

an  accredited  and  customary  mode  of  a young 

lady’s  earning  her  livelihood.  This  was  dif-  rtrA-Dm-n'-D  vtvt 

ferent.  If  he  should  think  it  too  public,  too  iriltE  AiV 

unfeminine:  he  had  such  a horror  of  a woman’s  When  Miss  Hilary  reached  home,  Elizs- 

beirg  any  thing  but  a woman,  as  strong  and  beth  opened  the  door  to  her;  the  parlor  was 
brave  as  she  could,  but  in  a womanly  way  ; deserted. 

doing  any  thing,  however  painful,  that  she  was  Miss  Leaf  had  gone  to  lie  down,  and  Miss 
obliged  to  do,  but  never  out  of  choice  or  bra-  Selina  was  away  to  see  the  liord  Mavor’sShow 
vado,  or  the  excitement  of  stepping  out  of  her  with  Mr.  Peter  Ascott. 

own  sphere  into  man’s.*  Would  Eobert  Lyon  “With  Mr.  Peter  Ascott!”  Hilary  was  a 
think  less  of  her,  Hilary,  because  she  bad  to  little  surprised  : but  on  second  thoughts  she 
learn  to  take  care  of  herself,  to  protect  her-  found  it  natural ; Selina  was  glad  of  any  a- 
self,  and  to  act  in  so  many  ways  for  herself,  muaement — to  her,  riot  only  thenarrowness 
contrary  to  the  natural  and  right  order  of  but  the  dullness  of  their  poverty  was  inex- 
things  ? That  old  order — God  forbid  it  should  pressibly  galling.  “ She  will  be  back  to  din- 
aver  change! — which  ordained  that  the  women  ner,  I suppose?” 

should  be  “ keepers  at  home  happy  rulers  “ I don’t  know,”  said  Elizabeth  briefly, 

of  that  happy  little  woild,  which  seemed  as  Had  Miss  Hilary  been  less  preoccupied,  she 

far  off  as  the  next  world  from  this  poor  Hilary,  would  have  noticed  something  not  quite  right 
“ What  if  he  should  look  down  upon  me  ? about  the  girl — sometning  that  at  any  other 
What  if  he  should  return  and  find  me  different  time  would  have  aroused  the  direct  question, 
from  what  he  expected?^’  And  bitter  tears  “ What  is  the  matter,  Elizabeth  ?”  For  Mies 
burned  in  her  eyes,  as  she  walked  rapidly  and  Hilary  did  not  consider  it  beneath  her  dignity 
passionately  along  the  deserted,  street.  Then  to  observe  that  things  might  occasionally  go 
a revulsion  came.  * wrong  with  this  solitary  young  woman,  away 

“No;  love  is  worth  nothing  that  is  not  from  her  friends,  and  exposed  to  all  the  an- 
worth  every  thing,  and  to  be  trusted  through  Royances  of  London  lodgings  ; that  many  tri- 
everything.  If  be  forget  me — cot4/<ilove  fles  might  happen  to  worry  and  perplex  her. 

any  One  better  than  me— me  .myself,  no  mat-  If  the  mistress  could  not  set  them  right,  she 
ter  what  I was — ugly  or  pretty,  old  or  young,  could/ at  least  give  the  word  of  kindly  sy. m pa- 
rich  or  poor — I would  not  care  for  his  love.  It  thy,  as  precious  to  “ a poor  servant  ” as  to  the 
would  not  be  worth  my  having ; I’d  let  it  go.  Queen  on  her  throne. 

Eobert,  though  it  broke  my  heart,  I’d  let  you  This  time,  however,  it  came  not,  and  Eliza- 
go.”  ■ I beth  disappeared  below  stairs  immediately. 

Her  eyes  flashed;  her  poor  little  hand;  The  girl  was  revolving  in  her  own  mind  a 
clenched  itself  under  her  shawl ; and  then,  asjdifficult  ethical  question.  To-day,  for  the  first 
a half  reproach,  she  heard  in  fancy  the  steadyjtime  in  her  life,  she  had  not  “ told  Miss  Hi!a- 
loving  voice — which  could  have  calmed  heriry  every  thing.”  Two  things  had  happened, 
wildest  paroxysm  of  passion  and  pain — “Youjand  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind  as  te 
must  trust  me,  Hilary.”  ; whether  she  ought  to  communicate  them. 

Yes,  he. was  aman  to  be  trusted.  Nodoubt'  Now  Elizabeth  had  a conscience,  by  nature 
very  much  like  other  men,  and  by  no  means  a very  tender  one,  and  which,  from  oircum- 
such  a hero  to  the  world  at  large  as  this  fond  stances,  had  been  cultivated  into  a mutfii  high- 
prl  made  him  out  to  be;  but  Eobert  Lyon  er  sensitiveness  than, alas  ! i§ common  among 
had,  with  all  people,  and  under  all  circum-  her  class,  or,  indeed,  in  any  class.  This,  if  an 
•Stances,  the  character  ot  reliableness.  He  had  error,  was  Miss  Hilary’s  doing  ; it  probably 
also — you  might  read  it  in  his  face — a qualityjcaused  Elizabeth  a few  more  miseries,  and 
equally  rare,  faithfulness.  Not  merely  8in-|vexation.s,  and  painful  shocks  in  the  world 
cerity,  but  faithfulness  ; the  power  of  conceiv-  than  she  would  have  had  had  she  imbibed  on- 
ing  one  clear  purpose,  or  one  strong  love — in  ly  the  ordinary  tone  of  morality,  especially  the 
unity  of  strength — and  of  not  only  keeping  morality  of  ordinary  doniestic  servants  ; but 
true  to  it  at  the  time,  but  of  holding  fast  to  it  it  was  an  error  upon  which,  in  summing  up 
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her  life,  the  Eecording  Angel  would  gravely 
smile. 

The  first  trial  had  happened  at  breakfast 
time.  Ascott,  descending  earlier  than  his 
wont,  had  asked 'her,  Did  any  gentleman; 
short  and  dirty,  with  a hoiked  n*se,  inquire 
for  him  yesterqay  ? 

Elizabeth  thought  a minute,  and  recollected 
that  some  person  answering  the  above  not  too 
flattering  description  had  called,  but  refused 
to  leave  his  name,  saying  he  did  notknow  the 
ladies,  but  was  a particular  friend  of  Mr. 
Leaf's.  . 

Ascott  laughed.  “ So  he  is— a very  partic- 
ular friend ; but  my  aunts  would  not  fancy 
him,  and  1 don’t  want  him  to  come  here.  Say, 
if  he  calls,  that  I’m  gone  out  of  town." 

“Very  well,  sir.  .Shall  you  start  before 
dinner  ?”  said  Elizabeth,  whose  practical  mind 
immediately-recurred  to  that  meal,  and  to  the 
joint,  always  contrived  to  he  h«t  on  the  days 
that  Ascott  dined  at  home. 

He  seemed  excessively  tickled.  “ Bless 
; the  greatest  innocent ! Just  say 


of  date,  and  perhaps  existing  only  in  stray 
nooks  of  the  world  ; but  thank  God  ! it  does 
exi.st.  Hilary  bad  it,  and  she  had  taught  it 
to  Elizabeth. 

“ I wonder  whether  Miss  Hilary  knows  of 
this  ? I w'onder  what  she  would  say  to  it  ?”; 

And  now  arose  the  perplexing  ethical  ques- 
tion aforesaid,  as  to  whether  Elizabeth  ought 
to  tell  her. 

It  was  one  of  Miss  Hilary’s  doctrines — the 
same  for  the  kitchen  as  for  the  parlor,  nay, 
yireached  sirongest  in  the  kitchen,  where  the 
mysteries  of  the  parlor  are  often  so  cruelly 
exposed — that  a secret  accidentally  found  out 
should  be  kept  as  sacred  as  if  actually  confid- 
ed; also,  that  the  secret  of  an  enemy  should 
no  more  be  betrayed  than  that  of  a beloved 
and  trusting  friend. 

“Miss  Selina  isn’t  my  enemy,”  smiled  Eliz- 
abeth ; “ but  I’m  not  overfond  of  her,  and  bo 
I’d  rather  not  tell  of  her,  or  vex  h|r  if  I can 
help  it.  Any  how,  I’ll  keep  it  to  myself  for 
a bit.” 

y«u,  j'ou  are  tne  greaiesi  innoceiiL  i oust  say j But  the  secret  weighed,  heavily  -upon  her, 
what  I tell  you,  and  never  mind — hush!  here’siand  beside.s,  her  honest  heartfelt  a certain, 
Aunt  Hilary.”  idiminulion  of  respect  for  Miss  Selina.  What 

And  Miss  Hilary’s  anxious. face,  white  with  jcould  she  see  to  like  m that  common  looking, 
mg  wakefulness,  had  put  out  of  Elizabeth’s|commonplace  man,  whom  she  could  not  have 


tr'icuiiiniuli  place 
met  a dozen  times,  of  whose  domestic  life  she 
knew  nothing,  ^d  Whose  personality  Eliza- 
beth, with  the  i^arp  observation  often  found 
in  her  class,  probably  because  coarse  people 
do  not  care  to  bide  their  coarseness  from  s^- 


long  wakefulness,  had  put  out  of  Elizabeth’s|Commonplace  man,  whom  she  could  not  have 
head  the  answer  that  was  coming  ; indeed  the 
matter  slipped  from  her  mind  altogether,  in 
consequence  of  -another  circumstance  which 
gave  her  much  more  perplexity. 

During  her  young  mistress’s  absence,  sup- 
posing Mias  Selina  out  too,  and  Miss  Leaf  vants,  had  speedily  set -down  at  her  own  valu-- 
up  stairs,  she  had  come  suddenly  into  the  ation — “Neither  carriage  nor  hoi-s--?;,  nor  no- 
parlor without  knocking.  There,  to  her  a-jthing,  will  evar  make a gentleman  ?” 
niazement,  she  saw  Miss  Selina  and  Mr.  As-|  He,  however,  .sent  liftss  Selina  home  mag- 
cott  standing,  in  close  conversation,  over  thejnificently  in  the  said  carriage;  Ascott  with 
3re.  They  were  so  engrossed  that  they  did|her,  who  had  been  picked  up  somewhere  in 
not  notice  her,  and^  she  shut  door  again  im-|tlie  City,  an-d  who  came  in  to  hia  dinner,  with- 

lout  the  slightest  .reference  to  going  “out  of 


mediately.  But  what  confounded  her  w-as. 
that  slie  was  certain,  absolutely  certain,  Mr.; 
Ascott  had  his  arm  round  Miss  Selina’s  waist!  j 

Now  that  was  no  business  of  hers,  an^  vet 
the  faithful  domestic  was  a gt»od  deal  troubled; 
still  more  so,  when,  by  Miss  Leaf’s  excessive 
surprise  at  bearing  of  the  visitor  who  had  come 
and  gone,  carrying  Miss  Selina,  away  to  the 
city,  she  was  certain  the  elder  si.ster  was  com- 
pletely in  the  dark  as  to  any  tiling  going  to 
happen  in  the  family. 

Could  it  be  a wedding?  Could  Miss  Selina 
really  love,  and  be  intending  to  marry,  that 
horrid  little  man  ? For  strange  to  say,  this 
young  Servant  had.  what  many  a young  beau- 
ty of  rank  and  fashion  has  not,  or  has  lost 
foreve? — the  true,  pure,  womanly  creed,  that 
living  and  marrying  are  synonymous  terms  ; 
that  to  let  a man  put  his  arm  round  your 
waist  when  you  d«  not  intend  to  marry  him, 
or  to  intend  to  marry  him  for  money  or  any 
thing  else  when  you  do  not  really  love  him", 
are  things  quite  impossible  and  incredible  to 
aay  womanly  mind.  A creed  somewhat  outi 


town. 

But  in  spite  of  her  Lord  Ma,yor’a  Show,  ahd 
the  great  attention  which  she  said  she  had  re- 
ceived from  “ '-arious  members  of  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  the  City  of  London,”  Miss 
Selina  was,  for  her,  meditative,  and  did  not 
talk  quite  so  much  as  usual.  There  was*in 
the  little  parlor  an  ui^omtortable  atmosphere, 
as  if  all  of  them  h.adsomethingon  their  minds. 
Hilary  felt  the  ice  must  be  broken,  and  if  she 
did  not  do  it  nobody  else  would.  So  she  said,’ 
stealing  hbr  hand  into  Johanna  s under  shel- 
ter of  the  dim  fire-light, 

Selina,  I wanted  to  have  a little  family 
consultation.  I have  just  received  an  ofiTer.’; 

An  offer!”  repeated  Miss  Selina,  with  a 
visible  start.  “ Oh,  I forgot ; you  went  to  see 
your  friend,  Miss  Balquidder'  this  morning!. 
Did  you  get  any  thing  out  of  her?  Has  she 
any  nephews  and  nieces  wantingagovernesei?” 
“She  has  no  relations  at  afl.  But  iwill; 


has  no  relations  at 
jjust  tell  you  the  story  of  mv  visit  ” 

1 “ I h»pe  it’s  interesting,”  said  ".^ 


Ascott,  wh® 
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was  lying  on  the  sofa,  half  asleep,  his  generall  “ Y«u  don’t  care,  then;  what  becomes  ot  ue 
habit  after  dinner.  He  woke,  however,  dur-  all  ? I sometimes  begin  to  think  so.” 
ing  his  Aunt  Hilary’s  relation,  and  when  she!  Struck  by  the  tone,  Asc*tt  stopped  in  the  act 
reached  its  climax,  that  the  otfer.  was  for  her  •f  putting  on  his  lilac  kid  gloves.  “What 
to  manage  a stationer’s  shep,  he  burst  out  have  I done?  I may  be  a very  bad  fellow,  but 
heartily  laughing ; I’m  not  quite  so  bad  as  tkat.  Aunt,  Hilary.” 

“ Well,  that  is  a rich  idea.  I’ll  come  and  “She  didn’t  mean  it,  my  boy,”  said  Aunt 
buy  of  you.  You’ll  look  so  pretty  standing  Johanna,  tenderly. 

behind  a counter.”  He  was  moved,  more  by  the  tenderness  than 

But  Selina  said,  angrily,  “You  cannot  even  the  reproach.  He  came  and  kissed  bis  eldest 
think  of  such  a thing.  It  woula  be  a disgrace  aunt  in  that  warm-hearted,  impulsive  way, 
to  the  family.”  which  had  won  him  forgiveness  for  many  a 

“No,”  said  Hilary,  clasping  tightly  her  boyish  fault.  It  did  so  n«w. 
eldest  sister’s  hand — they  two  had  already  “ I know  I’m  not  half  good  enough  to  you, 
talked  the  matter  over;  “lean  not  see  any  Auntie,  but  I mean  to  be.  I mean  to  work 
disgrace.  If  our  family  is  so  poor  that  the  hard,  and  be  a rich  man  some  day;  and  then 
women  must  earn  their  living  as  well  as  the  you  may  be  sure  I shall  not  let  my  Aunt  Hil- 
men,  all  we  have  to  see  is  that  it  should  be  ary  keep  a shop.  Now,  good-night,  for  I must 
•honestly  earned.  What  do  you- say,  Ascott?”  meet  a fellow  on'  business — really  business — 
She  looked  earnestly  at  him ; she  wanted  that  may  turn  out  good  for  us  all,  I assure 
sorely  to  find  out  what  he  really  thought.  you.” 

But  Ascott  took  it,  as  he  did  every  thing,  He  went  away  whistling,  with  that  air  of 
very  easily.  “Idan’t  see  why  Aunt  Selina  untroubled,  good-natured  liveliness  peculiar  to 
should  make  such  a fuss.  , Why  need  you  d*  Ascott  Leaf,  which  made  them  ^y  cantiuual- 
anything.  Aunt  Hilary  ? Can’t  we  hold  out  a ly  that  he  was  “only  a boy,”  living  a b0y’s 
little  longer,  and  live  upon  tick  till  I get  into  life,  as  thoughtless  and  as  free.  When  his 
practice  ? Of  course,  I shall  then  take  care  of  handsome  face  disappeared  the  three  women 
you  all : I’m  the  head  of  the  family.  How  sat  down  again  round  the  fire, 
horribly  dark  this  room  is !”  ' They  made  no  comments  on  him  whatever; 

He  started  up,  and  gave  the  fire  a fierce  they  were  women,  and  he  was  their  own.  But 
poke,  which  consumed  in  five  minutes  a large  — passing  him  over  as  if  he  had  neve?  existed 
lump  of  coal  that  Hilary  had  hoped — oh,  —Hilary  began  to  explain  to  her  sisters  all 
cruel,  sordid  economy — would  have  lasted  half  particulars  of  her  new  scheme  for  maintaining 
the  evening.  the  family.  She  told  these  details  in  a matter 

She  broke  the  uneasy  silence  which  follow-  of-fact  wa}'-,  as  already  arranged  ; and  finally 
ed  by  asking  Johanna  to  give  her  opinion.  hoped  Selina  would  make  no  rnore  objections. 
Johanna  roused  herself  and  spoke;  “ It  is  a thing  quite  impossible,”  said  Seli- 

“ Ascott  says  right;  he  is. the  head  of  the  na,  with  dignity, 
family,  and,  by-and-by,  I trust  will  take  care  “ Why  impossible?  I can  certainly  do  the 
of  us  all.  But  he  is  nOt  able  to  do  it  now,  and  work  ; and  it  can  neft  make  me  less  of  a lady, 
meantime  we  must  live.”  Besides,  we  had  better  not  be  ladies  if  vfe  can 

“ To  be  sure,  we  must,  Auntie.”  not  be  honest  ones.  And,  Selina,  where  is 

“I  mean,  my  boy,  we  must  live  honestly  ; the  money  to  come  from  ? We,  have  none  in 
we  must  not  run  into  debt;”  and  her  voice  the  house;  we  can  not  get  any  till  Christmas.” 
sharpened  as  with  the  reflected  horror  of  her  “Opportunities  might  occur.  We  have 
young  days: — if,  alas!  there  ever  had  been  any  friends.” 

youth  for  Henry  Leaf’s  eldest  daughter.  “No,  “ Not  one  in  London  ; except,  perhaps.  Mr. 
Ascott,  out  of  debt  out  of  danger.  Formyself”  Ascott,  and  I would  not  ask  him  for  a farthing. 
— she  laid  her  thin  old  fingers  on  his  arm,  and  You  don’t  .see,  Selina,  how  horrible  it  would 
looked  up  at  him  with  a pitiful  mi.xtui-e  of  re-  be  to  be  helped,  unles.s  by  some  one  dearly 
fiance  and  bopel9ssness—“  I v'ould  rather  see  loved.  I couldn’t  bear  it!  I’d  rather  beg, 
you  breaking  stenes  in  the  road  than  living  starve  : almost  steal!”  ' 
like  a gentleman,  as  you  call  it,  and  a swind-  “Don’t  be  violent,  child. ” 
ler,  as  I call  it,  upon  other  people’s  monev.”  “Oh,  but  it’s  banll”  and  the  cry  of  long- 
Ascott sprang  up,  coloring  violently.  “ You j. smothered  pain  burst  out.  “Hard  enough  to 
use  strong  language.  Aunt  Johanna.  Nevei  Jiave  to  enn'n  one’s  bread  in  a way  one  doesn’t 
roind.  I dare  say  yon  are  right.  However,  like ; liarder  still  to  have  to  be  parted  from 
it’s  no  busines.?  of  mine.  Good-night,  for  I Johanna  from  Monday  morning  till  Saturday 
have  an  engagement’.”  night.  But  it  must  be.  I’ll  go.  It’s  a case 

Hilary  said,  gravely,  she  wished  iie  vrould  between  hunger,  debt,  and  work;  the  first  is 
stay  and  join  in  the  family  consultation.  'unpleasant,  the  second  impossible,  the  third 
“Oh  no  ; I hate  taJking  over  things.  Settle  is  iny  only  alternative,  You  must  consent, 
it  among  yourselves.  As  I said.it  isn’t  my  1 Selina,  for  I do  it.”  * 
business.”  i “ Don’t !”  Selina  spoEe  more  gently,  and 
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not  without  some  niitui-al  emotion.  “Don’tjso.  He  makee  a good  settiement  on  me,  and 
disgrace  me,  child ; for  I may  as  well  tell  you  says  how  happy  he  will  be  to  help  my  family, 
I meant,  to  do  so  to-night — Mr.  Ascott  has  so  as  to  enable  you  always  to  make  a reapee^- 
niade  me  an  offer  of  marriage,  and  1 — I have  able  appearance."' 

accepted  it."  “We  are  exceedingly  obliged  to  him." 

Had  a thunder-bolt  fallen  in  the  middle  of  “ Don’t  be  sharp,  Hilary.  He  means  well, 
the  parlor  at  Ho.  15,  its  inmates — that  is,  tw*  And  he  must  feel  that  this  marriage  is  a sort 
of  them — could  not  have  been  more  astound-  of — ahem  ! condescension  on  my  part,  which 
ed.  I never  should  have  dreamed  of  twenty  years 

Ho  doubt  this  surprise  was  a great  instance  ago.” 

.j'.’  simplicity  on  their  part.  Many  women  Selma  sighed  ; could  it  be  at  the  thought  of 
would  have  prognosticated,  planned  the  thipg  that  twenty  years  ago?  Perhaps,  shallow  as 
from  the  first;  thought  it  a most  excellentishe  seemed,  this  woman  might  once  have  had 
match;  seen  glorious  visions  of  the  house  in  some  fancy,  some  ideal  man  whom  she  ex- 
Russell  Square,  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  that  ^pected  to  meet  and  marry;  possibly  a very 
would  be  the  portion  of  “ dear  Selina,"  and  [different  sort  of  man  from  Mr.  Peter  Ascott. 


the  general  benefit  that  the  marriage  would  be 
to  the  whole  Leaf  family. 

But  these  two  were  different  from  others. 
They  only  saw  their  sister  Selina,  a woman 
no  longer  young,  and  not  without  her  peculi- 
arities, going  to  be  married  to  a man  she  knew 
little  or  nothing  about — a man  whom  they 
themselves  ha^  endured  rather  than  liked,  andi 
for  the  sake  of  gratitude.  He  was  trying 
enough  merely  as  a chance  visitor ; but  to 
look  upon  Mr.  Ascott  as  a brother-in-law,  as; 
a husband — [ 

“ Oh,  Selina ! you  can  not  be  in  earnest  ?”  i 

“ Why^  not  ? Why  should  I not  be  married 
as  well  da  my  neighbors  ?"  said  she,  sharply. 

Nobody  arguing  that  point,  both  being  in- 
deed too  bewildered  to  argue  at  ail,  she  con- 
tinued, ma.jestically, 

“ I assure  }ou,  sisters,  there  could  not  be  a! 
more  unexceptionable  offer.  It  is  true,  Mr.j 
Ascott’s  origin  was  rather  humble  ; but  I can' 
overlook  that.  In  his  present  wealth,  and! 
with  hie  position  and  character,  he  will  make^ 
the  best  of  husbands.”  ‘ ! 

Hot  a word  was  answered;  what  could  be 
answered?  Selina  was  free  to  marry  if  she 
liked,  and  whom  she  liked.  Perhaps,  from 
her  nature,  it  was  idle  to  expect  her  to  marry 
in  any  other  way  than  this  ; one  of  the  th*us- 
■and  and  one  unions  where  the  man  desires  a 
handsome,  lady-like  wife  for  ihe  head  of  his 
establishment,  and  the  woman  wishes  an  ele- 
gant establishment  to  be  mistrees  of;  so  they 
strike  a bargain — possibly  as  good  as  most 
other  bargains. 

Still,  with  one  faint  lingering  of  hope,  Hila- 
ry asked  if  she  had  quite  decided. 

“ Quite.  He  wrote  to  me  last  nighf,  and  ij 
•ib.ve  hiiii  ids  aii.-'wer  tlii.s  morning.”  i 

Selina  certainly  had  not  troubled  any  bodyj 
with  her  “ io%-e  aftairs.”  It  was  entirely  aj 
matter  of  business.  ! 

The  sisters  saw  at  once  that  she  had  made 


However,  the  »igh  was  but  momentary ; she 
plunged  back  again  into  all  the  arrangements 
of  her  wedding,  every  one  of  which,  down  to 
the  wedding-dress,  she  had  evidently  decided. 

“ Anil  therefore  you  see,"  she  added,  as  if 
the  unimportant,  almost  forgotten  item  of  dis- 
cussion had  suddenly  occurred  to  her,  “ it’s 
quite  impossible  that  my  sister  should  keep  a 
shop.  I shall  tell  Mr.  Ascott,  and  you  will' 
see  w'bat  he  says  to  it." 

But  when  Mr.  Ascott  appeared  next  day  in 
solemn  state  as  an  accepted  lover  he  seemed 
tocare  very  little  about  the  matter.  He  thought 
it  was  a good  thing  for  every  body  to  lie  in- 
dependent; did  not  see  why  young  women — 
he  begged  pardon,  young  ladies — should  not 
earn  their  own  bread  if  tk'ey  liked.  He  only 
wished  that  the  shop  were  a little  further  off 
than  Kensington,  and  hoped  the  name  of 
Leaf  would  not  be  put  over  the  door. 

But  the  bride-elect,  indignant  and  annoyed, 
begged  her  lover  to  interfere,  and  prevent  the 
scheme  from  being  carried  out. 

“ Don’t  vex  yourself,  my  dear  Selina,"  said 
he,  dryly — how  Hilary  started  to  hear  tins 
siranger  use  the  household  name — “but  I 
can’t  see  that  it’s  my  business  to  interfere.  I 
marry  you , I don’t  marry  your  whole  family.” 

“_Mr.  Ascott  is  quite  right;  we  will  end  the 
subject,  ’ said  .Johanna,  with  grave  dignity: 
while  Hilary  sat  with  burning  cheeks,  think- 
ing that,  miserable  as  the  family  had  been,  it 
had  never  till  now  known  real  degradation. 

But  her  heart,  was  very  sore  that  day.  In 
the  morning  had  come  the  letter  from  India, 
never  omitted,  never  delayed;  Robert  Lyon 
v/as  punctual  as  clock-work  in -every  thing  he 
did.  It  came,  but  this  month  it  was  a short 
and  somewhat  sad  letter — hinting  of  failing 
health,  uncertain  prospects  ; full  of  a bitter, 
longing  to  come  home,  and  a dread  that  it 
v7ould  be  years  be.dore  that  longing  was  real- 
ized. 


up  her  niind.^  Henceforward  there  could  be  “My  only  consolation  is,"  he  wrote  for 
no  criticism  ot  Mr.  Peter  Ascott.  once  betraying  himself  a little  “ tint  however 

Now  all  was  told,  she  talked  freely  of  her  bard  my  life  out  here  may  be,  I bear  italone.f 
e;xcellent  prospects.  ^ But  that  consolation  was  not  so  easy  toHil- 

He  bad  behaved  bandsomely—very  sniicb  ary.  That  they  two  should  be  waBting  |heir 
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, youth  apart,  when  just  a little  heap  of  yellow 
coins — of  which  men  like  Mr.  Ascott  had 
such  profusion— would  bring  them  together ; 
and,  let  trials  be  many  or  poverty  hard,  give 
them  the  unutterable  jo  7 of  being  once  more 
face  to  face  and  heart  to  heart— oh,  it  was 


for  holidays.  Indeed  she  did  not  seem  to  care 
for  any.  Her  great  treat  was  when,  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  Miss  Hilary  sometimes 
took  her  to  Westminster  Abbey  or  St.  Paul’s; 
when  her  pleasure  and  gratitude  always  struck 
her  mistress — nay,  even  soothed  her,  and  won 
her  from  her  own  many  anxieties.  It  is  such 
a blessing  to  be  able  to  make  any  other  human 
being,  even  for  an  hour  or  two,  entirely  happy. 

Except  these  bright  Sundays,  Elizabeth’s 
whole  time  was  spent  in  waiting  upon  Miss 
Leaf,  who  had  seemed  to  grow  suddenly  frail 
and  old.  It  might  be  that  living  without  her 
child  six  days  out  of  the  seven  was  a greater 
trial  than  had  at  first  appeared  to  the  elder 
sister,  who  until  now  had  never  parted  with 
her  since  she  was  born  ; or  it  was  perhaps  a 
more  commonplace  and  yet  natural  cause,  the 
.living  in  London  lodgings,  without  even  a 


sore,  sore ! 

\ Yet  when  she  went  up  from  the  parlor, 
where  the  newly-affianced  couple  sat  together^ 

“.Inaking-believc  ” a passion  that  did  not  ex- 
ist, and  acting  Out  the  sham  courtship,  proper 
for  the  gentleman  to  pay  and  the  lady  to  re- 
ceive— when  she  shut  her  bedroom  door,  and 
there,  sitting  in  the  cold,  read  again  and  again 
Eobert  Lyon’s- letter  to  Johanna,  so  good,  so 
honest;  so  sad,  yet  so  bravely  Enduring — Hil- 
ary was  comforted.  She  felt  that  true  love, 
in  its  most  unsatisfied  longings,  its  most  cruel 
delays,  nay,  even  its  sharpest  agonies  of  hope- 
less separation,  is  sweeter  ten  thousand  times  change  of  air  from  room  to  room;  and  the 
than  the  most  “respectable”  of  loveless  mar- w'ant  of  little  comforts  and  luxuries,  which, 
riages  such  as  this.  ' with  all  Hilary’s  care,  were  as  impossible  as 

So,  at  the  week’s  end,  Hilary  went  patient-  ever  to  their  limited  means, 
lyto  her  work  at  Kensington,  and  Selina  began  Eor  Selina’s  engagement,  which,  as  a mat- 

|he  preparations  for'her  wedding.  , , , ter  of  decorum,  she  had' insisted  should  last 

six  months,  did  not.  lessen  expenses.  Old 

gowns  were  shabby,  and  omnibuses  impossible 

: to  the  future  Mrs.  Ascott  of  Eussell  Square ; 

land  though,  to  do  her  justice,  she  spent  aslit- 
jtle  as  to  her  self-pleasing  nature  was  possible,- 
L\  relating  so  much  about  her  mistre.ssCs,  ijstill  she  spent  something, 
iiavef  lately  seemed  to  overlook  Elizabeth  p “ It’s  the  last ; I shall  never  cost  you  any 
Hand.  ' ImOre,”  she  would  say,  complacently ; and  re- 

She  was  a person  easy  enough  to,  be  over-:  vert  to  that  question  of  absorbing  interest,  her 
looked.  She  never  put  herself  forward,  Dotl;?-f)wi.sc«M,anextremelyhandsomeone,provid- 
even  now,  when  Miss  Hilary’s ab.sence  causedjed  liberally  by  Mr.  Ascott.  Sorely  had  this 
the  weight  of  houselfeeping  and  domestic  man- ^ arrangement  jarred  upon' the  pride  of  the  Leaf 
agerhent  to  fall  chiefly  upon  her.  She  wentifamily  ; yet  it  was  inevitable.  But  no  per- 
about  her  duties?  as  soberly  and  silently  as  shejsonal  favors  would  the  other  two  sisters  have 
had  done  in  her  girlhood;  even  Miss  Leaf  accepted  from  Mr.  Ascott,  even  had  he  offered 

them — which  he  did  not — save  a dress  each 
for  the  marriage,  and  a card  for  the  marriage 
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even 

■could  noi  draw  her  into  much  demonstrati.ve- 
ness  : she  was  one  of  .those  people  who  never 
“come  out”  till  they  are  strongly  needed, 
and  ihen-^  Bqt'  it  remained  to  be  proved 
what  this  girl  would  be. 

Years  afterward  Hilary  remembered  withjwas  little  change  in  the  dull  life  that  went  on 
what  a curious  reticence  Elizabeth  used  to  goiat  No.  15.  Its  only  brightness  was  when' 
about  in  those  dav  s ; how  she  remained  as  old 


breakfast,  which,  he  also  arranged,  was  to 
take  place  at  a hotel. 

So,  in  spite  of  the  expected  wedding,  there 


fashioned  as  ever  ; acquired  no  London  ways,| 
no  tripperiea  of  dress  or  flippancies  of  manner. 

Also,  that  she  never  complained  of  anything  ; 
though  the  discomforts  of  her  lodging-house 
life  must  have  been  great— greater  than- her 
■mistresse.s  had  any  i.lca  of  at  the  lime.  Slow- 
ly, out  of  her  rui;gi!,  uupiiaiit  was- 

forming  that  character  of  self-reliance  and 
self-control,  which,  in  all  ranks,  makes  of  some 
women  the  helpers  rather  than  the  helped, 
the  laborers  rather  than  the  pleasure-seekers: 
women  whose  constant  lot  it  seems  to  be  to 
walk  on  the  shadowed  side  of  life,  to  endure 
rather  than,  to  enjoy. 

Elizabeth  had  verylittle  actual  enjoyment. 

She  made  no  acquaintances,  and  never  asked[taher  enemies. 

H 


j o — / 

Miss  Hilary  came  home  from  Saturday  to 
Monday.  And  in  those  brief  glimpses,  when, 
as  was  natural,  she  on  her  side,  and  they  on 
their.-i,  put  on  their  best  face,  so  to  speak,  each 
trying  to  hide  from  the  other  any  special  care, 
it  "so  fell  out  that  Miss  Hilary  never  discover- 
ed a thing  wlleii;  week  by,  week,  Elizabeth 
reK(ilved  to  sneak  to  licr  about,  and  yet  never 
could..  For  it  W'i.s  not  her  own  affair:  it 
seemed  like  presumptuously  meddling  in. the 
affairs  of  the  fitmily  Above  all,  it  involved 
the  necessity  of  something  which  looked  like 
tale-bearing  and  backbiting  of  a person  she 
disliked,  and  there  was  in  Elizabeth — servant, 
she  was— an  instinctive  chjivalrous  honor 
which  made  her  especially  anxious  to  be  j.usi 
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Enemy,  however,  is  a large  word  to  use ; are  such  utter  children  in  practice,  that  they 
and  yet  day  by  day  her  feelings  grew  more  have  to  learn  the  value  and  use  of  ^money  byi 
bitter  toward  the  person  concerned — namely,  hard  experience,  much  as  a child  does,  and  af'e 
Mr.  AscottLeaf.  It  was  not  from  any  badness  little  better  than  children  in  all  that  concerns 
in  him  : he  was  the  sort  of  young  man  always  l.  s.  d.  to  the  end  of  their  days, 
likely  to  be  a favorite  with  what  would  be  But  these  are  debtors  by  accident,  not  error, 
termed  his  “inferiors;”  easy,  good-tempered.  The  deliberate  debtor,  who  orders  what  he 
and  gentlemanly,  giving  a- good  deal  of  trom  knows  he  has  no  means  of  paying  for ; the 
ble  certainly,  but  giving  it  so  agreeably  that  pleasure-loving  debtor,  who  can  not  renounce 
few  servants  would  have  grumbled,  and  pay-  one  single  luxury  for  conscience’  sake  ; the 
ing  for  it— -as  he  apparently  thought  every  well-meaning,  lazy  debtor,  who  might  make 
thing  could  be  paid  for — with  a pleasant  word  “ends  meet,”  but  does  not,  simply  because  he 
and  a handful  of  silver.  jWill  not  take  the  trouble;  upon  such  as  these 

But  Elizabeth’s  distaste  for  him  had  deeper  it  is  right  to  have  no  mercy — they  deserve 
roots.  The  principal  one  was  his  exceeding  none. 

indifference  to  his  aunts’  affaifs^,  great  and  To  which  of  these  classes  young  Ascott  Leaf 
•small,  from  the  marriage,  which  he  briefly j belonged  bis  story  will  show.  I tell  it,,  or 
designated  as  a “jolly  lark,”  to  the  sharpjrather  let  it  tell  itself,  and  point  its  own  moral; 
economies  which,  even  with  the  addition  oflit  is  the  story  of  hundreds  and  thousa'nds. 
Miss  Hilary’s' salary,  were  still  requisite. — | That  a young  fellow  should  not  enjoy  hi.s 
Hone'ofthese  latter  did  heeverseem  to  notice,;VOuth  would  be  hard;  that  it  should  not  be 
except  when  they  pressed  upon  himself ; when  pleasant  to  him  to  dress  well,  live  well,  and 
he  neither  scolded,  nor  argued,  but  simply  spend  with  open  hand  upon  himself 'as  well 
went  out  and  avoided  them.  |as  others,  no  one  will  question.  No  one  would 

He  was  now  absent  from  home  more  than  Aver  wish  it  otherwise..  Many  a kindly  spend- 
ever,  and  apparently  tried  as  much  as  possibledhrift  of  twenty-one  makes  a prudent  paterfa- 
to  keep  the  household  in  the  dark  as  to  hisimilias  at  forty,  while  a man  who  in  his  twen- 
iQOvements — leaving  at  uncertain  time.s,  never  lies  showed  a purposeless  niggardliness,  would 
saying  what  hour  he  would  be  back,  or  if  he 'at  sixty  grow  into  the  most  contem,ptible  miser 
said  so,  never  keeping  to  his  word.  This  wasnlive.  Thereissomethingevenin  thethought- 
tlie  more  annoying  as  there  were  a number  of:le.ss  liberality  of  youth  to  which  one’s  heart 
people  continually  inquiring  for  him,  hanging' warms,  even  while  one’s  wisdom  reproves.— 
about  the  house,  and  waiting- to  see  him  “oniB.ut  what  struck  Elizabeth  was  that  Ascott’a 
busines.s ;”  and  some  of  these  occasionall3'|libera]ities  were  alway.s  toward  himself,  and 
commented  on  the  young  gentleman  in  suchjbimself  only. 

unflattering  terms  that  Elizabeth  was  afraid'  Sometimes  when  she  took  in  a parcel  of 
they  would  reach  the  ear  pf  Mrs.  .Jones,  andjnew  clothes,  while  others  yet  unpaid  for  were 
henceforward  tried  always  to  attend  to  the 'tossing  in.  wasteful  disorder  about  his  room, 
door  herself.  lor  when  she  cleaned  indefinite  pairs  of  hand- 

But  Mrs.  Jones  was  a wide-awake  wouiandsome  boots,  and  washed  dozens  of  the  finest 
She  had  not  let  lodgings  foi  thiriy  years  forjcambric  pocket-handkerchiefs,  her  spirit  greiy 
notliing.  Ere  long  I she  discovered,  and  tookjhot  within  her  to  renxember  Miss  Hilary's 
good  care  lo  inform  Elizabeth  of  her  discove- -countless  wants  and  contrivances  in  the  niatter 
ry,  that  Air.  Ascott  Leaf  was  what  is  enphuist-'of  dress,  and  all  the  little  domestic  comforts 
ically  termed  “ in  difficulties.”  , :which  Miss  Leaf's  frail  health  required— 

And  here  one  word,  lest  in  telling  this  poor  things  which  never  once  seemed  to  cross  the 
lad’s  story  I may  be  supposed  to  tell  it  liarsh- , nephew’s  imagination.  , Of  course  not,  it  will 
ly  or  uncharitably,  as  if  there  was  no  crinielbe’said ;'  how  could  a young  man  be  expected 
"Tfater  than  that  which  a large' portion  of  so- Jo  trouble  himself  about  these  things?  * 
I'iety  seems  to  count  as  none;  as  if,  at  thei  But  they  do  though..  Answer,  many  a wid- 
merest  meniion  of  the  uglv  word  debt,  tliisiow's  son  ; many  a heedful  brother  of  orphan 
rabid  author  flew  out,  and  made  all  the  ultra-isistefs  ; many  a solitary  clerkliving  and  paj- 
virtuous  persons  whose  liistory -is  here  told,  | ing  liis  way  upon  the  merest  pittance;  is  it 
tiy  out,  like  turkeys,  after  a bk  of  red  clotli,!not  better  to  think  of  others  than  one’s  self? 
\\  iiich  IS  a veiy  harmless  scrap  of  red  cloth  Can  a man,  even  a .young  man,  find  his  high-; 
alter  all.  est  happiness  in  mere  personal  enjoyment  ? 

Most  true,  some  kind  of  debt  deser'’es  only;  However,  let  me  cease  throwing  these  peb-- 
ivuupassion.  The  merchant  suddenly  failingobles  of  preaching  under  the  wheels  ofmy  sto- 
the  ten  derly  reareil  lamily  wiio  by  some  strangejry  ;•  a.s  it  moves  on  it  will  preach  enough  for 
blunder  or  unkind  kindness  have  been  kept  itself.  :• 

in  ignorance  of  their  real  circumstances,  and  Elizabeth's  annoyances,  suspicions,  and  cofi- 
been  spending  pounds  for  which  there  was  science-pricks  as  to  whether  she  ougjjt,  dr 
only  pence  to  pay;  the  individuals,  men  or  ought  not  to  communicate  both,  came  to  an 
u irrapn.  who,  without  any  laxity  of  principle,  end  at  last.  G-raaually  slie  made  up  her  raindy 
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that,  even  if  it  did  look  like  tale-bearing,  bn  his  hat  slouched,  so  as  in  some  measure  to 
the  following  Saturday  night  Miss  Hilary  act  as*a  disguise,  breathless  and  trembling — 
must  know  all.  hardly  any  body  would  have  recognized  in 

It  was  an  anxious  week ; for  Miss  Leaf  had  this  discretitable  object  that  gentlemanly 
fallen  ill.  Not  seriously;  and  she  never  com-  young  man,  Mr.  Ascott  Leaf, 
plained  until  her  sister  had  left,  when  she  re-  He  staggered  into  his  room  and  threw  him- 
turned  to  her  bed  and  did  not  again  rise.  She^self  across  the  bed. 

would  not  have  Miss  Hilary  sent  for,  norMissj  “ Do  you  want  any  thing.  Sir?”  said  Eliza- 
Selina,  who  was  away  paying  a ceremonious:  beth,  from  the  door.  i 

pre-nuptial  visit  to  Mr.  Ascott’s  partner’s  wife  “ No — yes — stay  a minute.  Elizabeth,  are 

at  Dulwich.  'you  to  be  trusted?’^ 

“I  don’t  want  any  thing  that  you  can  not  do!  “ I hope  I am.  Sir.'” 
forme.  You  are  becoming  a first-rate  nurse,!  “ The  bailiffs  are  after  me.  I’ve  just  dodg- 
Elizabeth,”  she  said,  with  that  passive,  peace-jed  them.  If  they  know  I’m  here  the  game’s 
ful smile  which  almost  frightened  the  girl;  it^all  up — and  it  will  kill  my  aunt.” 
seemed  as  if  shew'ere  slipping  away  from  this!  Shocked  as  she  was,  Elizabeth  was  glad  to 
world  and  all  its  cares  into  another  existence.  I hear  him  say  that— glad  to  see  the  burst  of 
Elizabeth  felt  that  to  tell  her  any  thing  about|real  emotion  with  which  he  flung  himself 
her  nephew’s  affairs  was  perfectly  impossible. idown  on  the  pillow,  muttering  alL  sorts  of 
How  thankful  she  was  that  in  the  juiet  of  the;  hopeless  self-accusations, 
sick-room  her  mistress  was  kept  in  ignorance!.  “ Come,  Sir,  ’tis  no  use  taking  on  so,”  said 
of  the  knocks  and  inquiries  at  the  door,  and  she,  much  as  she  would  have  spoken  to  a 
especially  of  a certain  ominous  paper  which  child,  for  there  was  something  childish  rather 
had  fallen  into  Mrs.  Jones’s  hands,  and  in-!  than  man-like  in  Ascott’s  distress.  Neverthe 
formed  her,  as  she  took  good  care  to  inform'less,  she  pitied  him,  with  the  unreasoning  pity 
Elizabeth,  that  any  day  “ the  bailiffs”  might' a kind  heart  gives  to  any  creature,  who. 
be  after  her  young  master.  I blameworthy  or  not,  has  fallen  into  t rouble. 

“And  the  sooner  the  whole  set  of  you  clear!  “"What  do  you  mean  to  do?” 
out  of  my  house  the  better;  I am  a decent,]  “Nothing.  I’m  cleaned  out.  And  I 
respectable  woman,”  said  Mrs.  Jones,  that  , haven’t  a friend  in  the  world.” 
very  morning;  and  Elizabeth  had  had  to  beg!  He  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  in  perfect 
her  as  a favor  not  to  disturb  her  sick  mistress, , despair. 

but  to  wait  one  day,  till  Miss  Hilary  came  Elizabeth  tried  hard  not  to  sit  in  judgment 
home.  i upon  what  the  catechism  would  call  her  “bet- 

Also,  when  Ascott,  ending  with  a cheerful]  ters  ;”  and  yet  her  own  strong  instinct  of  al- 
and careless  countenance  his  ten  minutes’ af- most  indefinite  endurance  turned  with  some- 
'ter-breakfast  chat  in  bis  aunt’s  room,  had  met  thing  approaching  contempt  from  thi.s  weak. 
Elizabeth  on  the  staircase,  he  had  stopped  to  lightsome  nature,  broken  by  the  first  touch  of 
bid  her  say  if  any  body  wanted  him  he  was  calamity. 

gone  to  Birmingham,  and  would  not  be  home  “Come,  it’s  no  use  making  things  worse 
till  Monday.  And  on  Elizabeth’s  hesitating,  than  they  are.  If  no  body  knows  that  you 
.she  haying  determined  to  tell  no  more  of  these  are  here,  lock  your  door,  and  keep  quiet.  I’ll 
involuntary  lies,  he  had  been  very  angry,  and]bring  you  some  dinner  when  I bring  upi  Missis” 
then  stooped  to  entreaties,  begging  her  to  do  tea,  and  not  even  Mrs.  Jones  will  be  any  the 
as  he  ^sked,  or  it  would  be  the  ruin  of  him.  wiser.” 

Which  she  understood  well  enough  when,  all  “You’re  a brick,  Elizabeth — a regular 
the  day,  she — grown  painfully  wise,  poor  girl!  brick!”  cried  the  young  fellbw,  brightening  up 
— Watched  a Jewish-looking  man  hanging  at  the  least  relief.  “That  will  be  capital. — 
about  the  house,  and  iroticing  every  body  that]  Get  me  a good  slice  of  beef,  or  ham,  or  some- 
went  in  or  out  of  it.  . thing.  And  mind  you,  don’t  forget ! — a regu- 

Now,  sitting  at  Miss  Eeaf’s  window',  she  lar  stunning  bottle  of  pale  ale.” 
fancied  she  saw  this  man  disappear  into  the  “ Very  well,  Sir.” 

gin-palace  opposite,  and  at  the  same  moment  The  acquiescence  was  somewhat  sullen,  and 
a figure  darted  hurriedly  round  the  street  cor-|  had  he  watched  Elizabeth’s  face  he  might 
ner,  and  into  the  door  of  No.  15.  have  seen  there  an  expression  not  too  flatter- 

Elizabeth  looked  to  see  if  her  mistress  were  ing.  But  she  faithfully  brought  him  his  din- 
asleep,  andthen  crept  quietly  out  of  the  room,  ner,  and  kept  his  secret,  even  though,  hearing 
shutting  the  door  after  her.  Listening,  she  from  over  the  staircase  Mrs.  Jones  resolutely 
heard  the  sound  of  the  latch-key,  and  of  some  deny  that  Mr.  Leaf  had  been  at  home  since 
one  coming  stealthily  up  stairs.  morning,  she  felt  very  much  as  if  she  w'ere 

“Hollo! — Oh,  it’s  only  you,  Elizabeth.’/  conniving  at  a lie.  With  a painful,  half- 
“ Shall  I light  your  candle,  sir?”  guilty  consciousness  she  waited  for  her  mis- 

But  when  she  did  the  sight  was  not  pleasant,  tress’s  usual  question,  “ Is  my  nephew  come 
Drenched  with  raiuj  his  collar  pulled  up,  and  home?”  but  fortunately  it  was  not  asked. — 
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Miss  Leaf  lay  quiet  and  passive,  and  her  faith- 
ful nurse  settled  her  for  the  night  With  a 
strangely  solemn  feeling,  as  if  she  were  leaving 
her  to  her  last  rest,  safe  and  at  peace  befere 
the  overhanging  storm  broke  upon  the  family. 

But  all  shadow  of  this  storm  seemed  to  have 
passed  away  from  hini  who  was  its  cause.  As 
soon  as  the  house  was  still  Ascott  crept  down 
and  fell  to  his  supper  with  as  good  an  appetite 
as  possible.  He  even  became  free  and  con- 
versational. I 

“ Don’t  look  so  glum,  Elizabeth.  I shall 
soon  weather  through.  Old  Ascott  will  fork 
out;  he  couldn’t  help  it.  I’m  to  be  his  nephew 
you  know.  Oh,  that  was  a clever  catch  of 
Aunt  Selina’s.  If  only  Aunt  Hilary  would 
try  another  like  it.” 

“ If  you  please,  Sir,  I’m  going  to  bed.” 

“Off  with  you,  then,  and  I’ll  not  forget  the 
gown  at  Christmas.  You’re  a sharp  young 
woman,  and  I’m  much  obliged  to  you,”  And 
for  a moment  he  looked  as  if  he  were  about 
to  make  the  usual  unmannerly  acknowledg- 
ment of  civility  from  a young  gentleman  to  a 
servant  maid,  viz.,  kissing  her,  but  he  pulled 
a face  and  drew  back.  He  really  couldn.’t ; 
she  was  so  very  plain. 

At  this  moment  there  came  a violent  ring, 
and  “Fire!”  was  shouted  through  the  key- 
hole of  the  door.  Terrified,  Elizabeth  opened 
it,  when,  with  a burst  of  laughter,  a man  rush- 
ed in  and  laid  hands  upon  Ascott. 

It  was  the  sheriff  ’s  officer.  * ' 


“ IIONOEED  Madam,— -Mr.  Lft.if  li.is  got  himsolf  into  trou-, 
tile  anrl  is  taken  away  somewhere;  and  ! dare  not  tell 
missis ; and  I wish  you  was  at  home,  as  she  is  not  well,  but 
better  than  she  has  been,  and  she  shall  know  nothing  aboutr 
it  till  you  come.— Your  obedient  and  affectionate  servant, 

Elizabeth  Hand.” 

Taking  Ascott’s  latch-key  she  quitted  the 
house  and  slipped  out  into  the  dark  night,  al- 
most losing  her  way  among  the  gloomyt 
sauares,  where  she  met  not  a creature  except 
the  solitary  policeman,  plashing  steadily  along 
the  wet  pavement.  When  he  turned  the 
glimmer  of  his  bull’s  eye  upon  her  she  started 
like  a guilty  creature,  till  she  remembered 
that  she  really  was  doing  nothing  ivrong,  and 
so  need  not  be  afraid  of  any  thing.  This  was 
her  simple  creed,  which  Miss  Hilary  had 
taught  her,  and  it  upheld  her,  even  till  she 
knocked  at  Miss  Balquidcler’s  door. 

There,  poor  girl,  her  heart  sank,  especially 
when  Miss  Balquidder,  in  an  anomalous  cos- 
tume and  a severe  voice,  opened  the  door 
herself,  and  asked  who  was  there,  disturbing 
[a  respectable  family  at  this  late  hour? 

; Elizabeth  answered,  what  she  had  before 
! determined  to  .say,  as  sufficiently  explaining 
jh'er  errand,  and  yet  betraying  nothing  thather 
imistress  might  wish  concealed. 

: “ Please,  ma'am,  I’m  Miss  Leaf’s  servant. 

[My  missis  is  ill,  and  I want  a letter  sent  at 
once  to  Miss  Hilary.” 

I “Oh!  come  in,  then.  Elizabeth,  I think, 
your  name  is?” 

“Yes,  ma’am.” 


When  his  trouble  came  upon  him  Ascott’.s'  “ What  made  you  leave  home  at  this  hour 
manliness  returned.  He  turned  ver;  white,  of  the  night?  Did  your  mistress  send  you?” 
but  he  made  no  opposition  ; had  even  enough  “ Yo.” 

of  his  wits  about  him — or  someting  better  “ Is  she  so  very  ill?  It  seems  sudden.  I 
than  wits — to  stop  Mrs.  Jones  from  ritshing  saw  Miss  Hilary  to-day,  and  she  knew  no- 
up  in  alarm  and  indignation  to  arouse  Miss,  thing  at  all  about  it.” 

Leaf.  ; Elizabeth  shrank  a little  before  the  keen 


“Ho;  she’ll  know  it  quite  soon  enougli. — [eye  that  seemed  to  read  her  through. 

Let -her  sleep  till  morning.  Elizabeth,  look  [ “There’s  more  amiss  *han  you  have  told 
here.”  He  wrote  upon  a card  the  address  ofl me,  young  woman.  Is  it  because  your  mis- 
the  place  he  was  to  be  taken,  to.  “ Give  Auntdress  is  in  serious  danger  that  you  want  to  send 
Hilary  this.  Say  if  she  can  think  of  a way  j for  her  sister  ?” 
to  get  me  out  of  this  horrid  mess  ; but  I don’t!  “No.” 

deserve — Never  mind.  Come  on,  you  fel-  “ What  is  it  then  ? You  had  better  tell  me 
lows.”  at  once.  I hate  concealment.” 

He  pulled  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  jumped  in-  It  was  a trial ; but  Elizabeth  held  her 
to  the  cab,  and  w'as  gone.  The  whole  thing  ground. 

had  not  occupied  five  minutes.  “ I beg  your  pardon,  ma’am  ; but  I don’t 

Stupefied,  Elizabeth  stood  and  considered  think  missis  would  like  any  body  to  know, 
what  was  best  to  be  done.  Miss  Hilary  must  and  therefore  I’d  rather  not  tell  you.” 
be  told  ; _but  how  to  get  at  her  in  the  middle  Now  the  honest  Scotswoman,  as  she  said, 
of  the  night,  thereby  leaving  her  mistress  to  hated  any  thing  underhand,  but  she  respected 
the  mercy  of  Mrs.  Jones.  It  wmuld  never  do.  the  right  of  every  human  being  to  maintain 
Suddenly  she  thought  of  Miss  Balquidder. — silence  if  necessary ._  She  looked  sharply  in 
She  might  send  a message.  No,  not  a mess- Elizabeth’s  face,  which  apparently  re-assured 
age — for  the  family  misery  and  disgrace  must  her,  for  she  said,  not  unkindly, 
not  be  betrayed  to  a stranger — but  a letter  to  “ Very  well,  child,  keep  your  mistress’s  se- 
Kensington.  crets  by  all  means.  Only  tell  me  what  you 

With  an  effort  Elizabeth  composed  herself  want.  Shall  I take  a cab  and  fetch  Miss 
sufficiently  to  write  one — her  firs*— to  her  Hilary  at  once?” 

dear  Miss  Hilary.  Elizabeth  thanked  her,  but  said  she  thought 
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that  would  not  do ; it  would  be  better  just  to 
send  the  note  the  first  thing  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, and  then  Miss  Hilary  would  come  home 
just  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  Miss 
Leaf  would  not  be  frighted  by  her  sudden  ap- 
pearance. 

“You  are  a good,  mindful  girl,”  said  Miss 
Balquidder.  “ How  did  you  learn  to  be  so 
sensible  ?” 

At  the  kindly  word  arid  manner,  Elizabeth, 
bewildered  and  exhausted  with  the  excitement 
she  had  gone  through,  and  agitated  by  the 
feelipg  of  having,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
to  act  on  her  own  responsibility,  gave  way  a 
little.  She  did  not  exactly  cry,  but  she  was 
very  near  it. 

Miss  Balquidder  called  over  the  stair-head, 
in  her  quick,  imperative  voice — 

“ David,  is  your  wife  away  to  her  bed  yet?” 
“No,  ma’am.” 

“Then  tell  her  to  fetch  this  young  woman 
to  the  kitchen  and  give  her  some  supper.  And 
afterward,  will  you  see  her  safe  home,  poor 
lassie?  She’s  awfully  tired,  you  see.” 

“Yes,  ma’am.”  " 

And  following  David’s  gray  head,  Elizabeth, 
for  the  first  time  since  she  came  to  London, 
took  a comfortable  meal  in  a comfortable 
kitchen,  seasoned  with  such  stories  of  Miss 
Balquidder’s  goodness  and'  generosity,  that 
when,  an  hour  after,  sjie  went  home  and  to 
sleep,  it  was  with  a quieter  and  more  hopeful 
than  she  could  have  believed  possible  under 
the  circumstances.  I 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Next  morning,  while  with  that  cheerful, ^ 
unanxious  countenance  which  those  about  an, 
invalid  must  learn  continually  to  wear,  Eliza- 
beth was  trying, to  persuade  her  mistress  not 
to  rise,  she  heard  a knock,  and  made  sqme 
excuse  for  escaping.  She  well  knew  what  it 
was  and  who  had  come. 

There,  in  the  parlor,  sat  Miss  Hilary,  Mrs. 
Jones  talking  at  her  rather  than  to  her,  for  she 
hardly  seemed  to  hear.  But  that  she  had 
heard  <;veiy  thing  was  clear  enough.  Her 
drawn  white  face,  the  tight  clasp  of  her  hands, 
showed  that  the  ill  tidings  had  struck  her 
hard. 

“Go  away,  Mrs.  Jones,”  cried  Elizabeth, 
fiercely.  “ Miss  Hilary  will  call  when  she 
wants  you.” 

And  with  an  ingenious  movement  that  just 
fell  short  of  a push,  somehow  the  woman  was 
got  on  the  other  side  of  the  parlor  door,  which 
Elizabeth  immediately  shut.  Then  Miss 
Hilary  stretched  her  hands  across  the  table 
and  looked  up  piteously  in  her  servant’s  face. 

Onljr  a servant ; only  that  poor  servant  to 
whom  she  could  look  for  any  comfort  in  this 


sore  trouble,  this  bitter  humiliation.  There 
was  no  attempt  at  disguise  or  concealment 
between  mistress  and  maid. 

“ Mrs.  Jones  has  told  me  every  thing,  Eliz- 
abeth. How  is  my  sister?  She  does  not 
know  ?” 

“ No ; and  I think  she  is  a good  deal  better 
thismorning.  She  has  been  very  bad  all  week; 
only  she  would  not  let  me  send  for  you.  .She 
is  really  getting  well  now  ; I’m  sure  of  that!” 

“Thank  God!”  And  then  Miss  Hilary 
began  to  weep. 

Elizabeth  also  was  thankful,  even  for  those 
tears,  for  she  had  been  perplexed  by  the  hard, 
dry-eyed  look  of  misery,  deeper  than  anything 
she  could  comprehend,  or  than  the  circum- 
stances seemed  to  warrant. 

It  was  deeper.  The  misery  was  not  only 
Ascott’s  arrest ; many  a lad  has  got  into  debt- 
and  got  out  again— the  first  taste  of  the  law- 
proving  a warning  to  him  for  life ; but  it  was 
this  ominous  “ beginning  of  the  end.”  The 
fatal  end — which  seemed  to  overhang  like  a 
hereditary  cloud,  to  taint  as  with  hereditary 
disease,  the  Leaf  family. 

Another  bitterness  (and  who  shall  blame  it, 
for  wdien  love  is  really  love,  have  not  the  lov- 
ers a right  to  be  one  another’s  first  thought?) 
— what  would  Robert  Lyon  say  ? To  his  hon- 
est Scotch  nature  poverty  wms  nothing  ; honor 
every  thing.  She  knew  his  horror  of  debt  was 
even  equal  to  her  own.  This,  and  her  belief 
in  h's  freedom  from  all  false  pride,  had  sus- 
tained her  against  many  doubts  lest  he  might 
think  the  less  of  her  because  of  her  present 
position — might  feel  ashamed  could  he  see  her 
sitting  at  her  ledger  in  that  high  desk,  or  even 
occasionally  serving  in  the  shop. 

Many  a time  things  she  would  have  passed 
over  lightly  on  her  own  account  she  had  felt 
on  his : felt  how  they  would  annoy  and  vex 
him.  The  exquisitely  natural  thought  which 
Tennyson  has  put  into  poetry — 

“ If  I am  dear  to  some  one  else. 

Then  I should  be  to  myself  more  dear  ” — 

had  often  come,  prosaically  enough  perhaps, 
into  her  head,  and  prevented  her.from  spoiling 
her  little  hands  with  unnecessarily  rough  work, 
or  carelessly  passing  down  ill  streets  and  by- 
ways, where  she  knew  Robert  Lyon,  had  lie 
been  in  London,  would  never  have  allowed 
her  to  go.  Now  what  did  such  things  signify? 
What  need  of  taking  care  of  herself?  These 
were  all  superficial,  external  disgraces,  the 
real  disgrace  was  within.  The  plague-spot 
had  burst  out  anew  ; it  seemed  as  if  this  day 
were  the  recommencement  of  that  bitter  life  of 
penury,  misery,  and  humiliation,  familiar 
through  three  generations  to  the  women  of '.he 
Leaf  family. 

It  appeared  like  a fate.  No  use  to  try  and 
struggle  out  of  it,  stretching  her  arms  up  to 
Robert  Lyon’s  tender,  honest,  steadfast  heart, 
there  to  be  sheltered,  taken  care  of,  and  made 
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happy.  No  liapipiness  for  her,!  Nothing  but  to  think  how  much  it  will  cost  us  all,  and  es- 
to  go  on  enduring  and,  enduring*to  the  end.  pecially  you,  .Johanna.  Only  think  what 
Such  was  Hilary’s  first . emotion  ; morbid  comforts  of  all  sorts  that  thirty  pounds  would 
perhaps,  yet  excusable.  It  might  have  lasted  have  brought  to  you  !” 

longer — though  in  her  healthy  nature  it  could  “ God  will  provide,”  said  Johanna,  earnest-, 
not  have  lasted  ver^'  long — had  not  the  reac-  ly.  “But  I know,  my  dear,  this  is  sharper  to 
lion  come,  suddenly  and  completely,  by  the  you  than  to  me.  Besides,  I have  been  more 
opening  of  the  parlor  door,  and  the  appearance  used  to  it.” 

of  Miss  Leaf.  She  closed  l^er  eyes,  with  a half  shudder,  as 

Miss  Leaf — pale,  indeed  ; but  neither  alarm-  if  living  over  again  the  old  days  —when  Henry 
ed  nor  agitated,  •who  hearing  somehow  that  Leaf’s  wife  and  eldest  daughter  used  to  have 
tier  child  had  arrived,  had  hastily  dressed  her-  to  give  dinner  parties  upon  food  that  stuckin 
self,  and  come  down  stairs,  in  order  not  to  their  throats,  as  if  every  morsel  had  been  stO; 
Crighten  Hilary.  And  as  she  took  her  in  her  len  : which  in  truth  it  was,  and  yet  they  were 
arms,  and  kissed  her  with  those  mother-like  helpless,  innocent  thieves ; when  they  and  the 
kisses,  w'hich  were  the  sweetest  Hilary  had  as  children  had  to  wear  clothes  that  seemed  to 
yet  ever  known — the  sharp  anguisfi  ivent  out] poison  them  like  the  shirt  of  Dejanira;  when 
of  tlie  poor  girl’s  heart.  dhey  durst  not  walk  along  special  streets,  nor 

“Oh,  Johanna!  I can  bear  any  thing  as;]iass  particular  shops,  for  the  feeling  that  the 
long  as  I have  you!”  Ishop  people  must  be  staring,  and  poiuting,  and 

And  so  in  this  simple  and  natural  way  theijibing  at  them,  “ Pay  me  what  thou  owest!” 
miserable  secret  about  Ascott  came  out.  i “But  things  cannot  again  be  so  bad  as 
Being  once  out,  it  did  not  seem  half  so  Jbose  days,  Hilary.  Ascott  is  young  ; he  may 
<!readful;  nor  was  its  effect  nearly  so  seriousimend.  People  mw  mend,  my  child ; and  he 
as  Miss  Hilary  and  Elizabeth  had  feared. — | had  such  a different  bringing-up  from  what  his 
Miss  Leaf  bore  it  wonderfully  : she  might  al-jfather  bad,  and  bis  grandfather,  too.  We 
most  have  known  it  beforehand  : they'  would  must  not  be  hopeless  yet. . You  see,”  andma- 
have  thbuglit  she  had,  but  that  she  said  deci-  king  Hilary  kneel  down  before  her,  she  took 
dedly  she  had  not.  her  by  both  hands,  as  if  to  impart  something 

“ Still  you  need  not  have  minded  telling  me;  iof  her  own  quietness  to  this  poor  heart,  strug- 
though  it  wasvery  good  and  thoughtful  of  ymu,!gling  as  young,  honest,  -upright  hearts  do 
Elizabeth.  You  have  gone  through  a greats  struggle  with  something  wdiich  their  whole 
deal  for  our  sakes,  my  poor  girl.”  jnature  revolts  against,  and  loathes,  and  scorns 

Elizabeth  hurst  into  one  smothered  sob  - the' — “ you  see,  the  boy  is  our  boy' ; our  own  flesh 
first  and  the  last.  and  blood.  We  w'ere  very  foolish  to  let  him 

“Nay,”  said  Miss  Leaf,  very  kindly  ; away  from  us  for  so  long.  We  might  have 
for  this  unwonted  emotion  in  their  servant  made  him  better  if  we  had  kept  him  at  Stow- 
luoved  them  both.  “You  shall  tell  me  the  bury.  But  lie  is  young;  that  is  my  hope  ol 
rest  another  time.  Go  down  now,  and  get  him  : and  he  was  always  fond  of  his  aunts. 
Miss  Hilary  some  hreakffist.”  land  is  still,  I think.” 

W^hen  Elizabeth  haa  departed  the  sisters;  Hilary  smiled  sadly.  “Deeds,  not  words, 
turned  to  one  another.  They  did  not  talk:  [ don’t  believe  in  words.” 
much  ; where  was  the  use  of  it?  They  both|  “Well,  let  us  put  aside  believing,  and  only 
knew  the  worst,  both  as  to  facts  and  fears.  jact.  Let  us  give  him  another  chance.” 

“ What  must  be  done,  Johanna?”  j Hilary  shook  her  Lead.  “ Another,  and 

.Johanna,  after  a long  pause,  said,  “I  see] another,  and  another— it  will  be  always  the 
Init  one  thing— to  get  him  home.”  jsame.  I know  it  will.  I can’t  tell  how  it  is, 

Hilary  started  up,  and  walked  to  and  fro  a-|  Johanna  ; but  whenever  I look  at  you,  I feel 
long  the  room.  ^ ^ iso  stern  and  hard  to  Ascott.  It  seems  as  if 

“ No,  not  that.  I will  never  agree  to  it. — Ithere  were  circumstances  when  pity  to  some, 
We  can  not  help  him.  He  does  not  deserve  to  one,  was  wicked  injustice  to  others;  as  if 
helping.  If  the  debts  ivere  for  food  now,  or  there  were  times  when  it  is  right  and  needful 
any  necessaries  ; but  for  mere  luxuries,  mere  to  lop  oft’,  at  once  and  forever,  a rotten  branch 
fine  clothes;  it  is  his  tailor  who  has  arrestedirather  than  let  the  whole  tree  go  to  rack  and 
him,  you  know.  I would  rather  have  goneiruiii.  ' I would  do  it ! I should  think  myself 
in  rags!  I would  rather  see  us  all  in  rags  ! — ljustified  in  doing  it.” 

It’s  mean,  seifish,  cowardly,  and  I despise  him  I “ But  not  just  yet.  He  is  only  a boy— our 
for  it.  Though  he  is  my  own  flesh  and  blood,  own  boy.” 

1 despise  him.”  And  the  two  women,  in  both  of  whom  the 

“ Hilary  !”  maternal  passion  existed  strong  and  deep,  yet 

“No,”  and  the  tears  burst  from  her  angry  in  the  one  never  had  found,  and  in  the  other 
eyes,  “I  don’t  mean  that  I despise  him.  I’m  never  might  find,  its  natural  channel,  wept 
sorry  for  him  : there  is  good  in  him,  poor  dear  togetherjover  this  lad,  almost  as  mothers.weep. 
hi ; but  I despise  his  weakness ; I feel  fierce  “ But  what  can  we  do  ?”  said  Hilary  at  last; 
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“ Thirty  pomiJs,  and  not  a halfpenny  to  pay  [both  cheered  and  calmed  her.  She  had,  dea- 
lt with  ; must  we  borrow  V’  pite  all  her  cares,  youth,  health,  energy;  and 

“Oh  no — no,”  was  the  answer,  with  ala  holy  and  constant  love  lay  like  a sleeping 
shrinking  gesture  ; “ no  borrowing.  There  isjangel  in  her  heart.  Must  I tell  the'truth,  and 
the  diamond  ring.”  |own  that  before  she  had  gone  two  streets’ 

This  was  a sort  of  heir-loom  from  eldest|]engthHilaryceasedtofeelsovery,verymis- 
daughter  to  eldest  daughter  of  the  Leaf  family,  erable  ? 

wliicli'had  been  kept  even  as  a sort  of  super-  Love— this  kind  of  love  of  which  I speak — 
stition,  through  all  temptations  of  poverty. — ds  a wonderful  thing,  the  most  wonderful  thing 
The  last  time  Miss  Leaf  looked  at  it  she  had  in  all  the  world.  The  strength  it  gives,  the 
, remarked,  jestingly,  it  should  be  given  some  brightness,the  actual  happiness,even  in  hardest 
(lay  to  that  important  personage  talked  of  for  times, 'is  often  quite  miraculous.  When  Hil- 
many  a year  among  the  three  aunts — Mrs.  ary  sat  waiting  in  the  jeweler’s  shop,  she 
AscottLeaf.  watched  a little  episode  of  high  life — two 

“Who  must  do  without  it  now,”  said  Jo-  wealthy  people  choosing  their  marriage  plate; 
'hanna,  looking  regretfully  at  the  ring  ; “thatjthe  bride,  so  careless  and  haughty  ; the  bride- 
is,  if  he  overtakes  to  himselfa  wife,  poor  boy.”jgroom,  so  unutterably  mean  to  look  at,  stamp- 
Hilary  answered,  beneath  her  breath,  “Un-^ed  with  that  innate  smallness  and  coarseness 
less  he  alters,  I earnestly  hope  he  never  may.”  of  soul  which  his  fine  clothes  only  made  more 
And  there  came  over  her  involuntarily  a wild,! apparent.  And  she  thought — oh,  how  fondly 
despairing  thought.  Would  it  not  be  better  thatishe  thought ! — of  that  honest,  manly  mein; 
neither  Ascott  nor  herself  should  ever. be  mar- of  that  true,  untainted  heart,  which  she  felt 
ried,  that  the  family  might  die  out,  and  trouble  i sure,  had  never  loved  any  woman  but  herself; 
the  world  no  more?  jof  the  warm,  firm  hand,  carving  its  way  throN- 

Nevertheless  she  rose  up  to  do  what  she  I the  world  for  her  sake,  and  waiting  patiently 
knew  had  to  be  done,  and  what  there  was  no-  till  it  could  openly  clasp  hers,  and  give  her 
body  to  do  but  herself.  every  thing  it  had  W'on.  She  would  not  have 

“ Don’t  mind  it,  Johanna  ; for  indeed  I do  exchanged  him.'Eobert  Lyon,  with  his  penni- 
not.  I shall  go  to  a first  rate,  respectable  jew-  less  love,  his  half-hopeless  fortunes,  or  maybe 
eler,  and  he  will  not  cheat  me;  and  then  I his  lot  of  Bever-ending  care,  for  the  “ brawest 
shall  find  my  way  to  the  sponging-house — isn’t  bridegroom  ” under  the  sun. 
that  what  they  call  it  ? I dare  say  many  a Under  this  sun — the  common,  everyday  win- 
poor  woman  has  been  there  before  me.  I am  ter  sun  of  Regent  and  Oxford  streets— she 
not  the  first,  and  .shall  not  be  the  last,  and  po-  walked  now  as  brightly  and  bravely  as  if  there 
body  will  harm  me.  I think  I look  honest,  i were  no  trouble  before  her,  no  painfulmeet- 
though  my  name  is  Leaf.”  [ing  with  Ascott,  no  horrid  humiliation  from 

She  laughed — a bitter  laugh  ; but  Johanna,  which  every  womanly  feeling  in  her  nature 
silenced  it  in  a close  embrace;  and  when  Ilil-ishrunk  with  acute  pain.  “ Robert,  my  Rob- 
ary  rose  up  again  she  was  quite  her  naturaJert!”  she  whisperecl  in  hcrheart,aud  felt  him 
self.  She  summoned  Elizabeth,  and  began  iso  near  to  her  that  she  was  at  rest,  she  hardly 
giving  her  all  domestic  directions,  just  as  usu-  knew  why. 

al ; finally,  bade  her  sister  good-by  in  a tone  Possibly  grand,  or  clever,  or  happy  people 
as  like  her  usual  tone  as  possible,  and  left  her  who  condescend  to  read  this  story  may  des- 
settled  on  the  sofa  in  content  and  peace.  pise  it,  think  it  unideal,  uninteresting;  treat- 

Elizabeth  followed  to  the  door.  Miss  Hila-  ingof  small  things  and  common  people— “poor 
ry  had  asked  her  for  the  card  on  which  Ascott  persons,”  in  short.  I caii  not  help  it.  I 
had  written  the  address  Of  the  place  where  he  write  for  the  poor;  not  to  excite  the  compa.s- 
had'  been  taken  to  ; and  though  the  girl  said  sion  of  the  rich  toward  them,  but  to  show  them 
not  a word,  her  anxious  eyes  made  jiiteous  ip-  t.heir  own  dignity  and  the  bright  side  ot  their 
quiry.  . povertv.  For  it  has  its  bright  side:  and  its 

Her  mistress  patted  her  on  the  shoulder,  very  darkest,  when  no  sin  is  mixed  up  there- 
“ Never  mind  about  me ; I shall  come  to  with,  is  brighter  than  many  an  outwardly 
no*harm,  Elizabeth.”  pro.sperous  life.  > 

“ It’s  a bad  place;  such  a dreadful  place,  Jir,'(cr  ii  a duihcr  of  hcrh-%  tcherr  looc  d, 
Mrs.  Jones  says.”  than  a sfallra  a.c  and  Juitrrd  therewith. 

“ Is  it  ?”  Elizabeth  guessed  part,  not  the  “■  J>ei/cr  d a dn/  morsed,  mtd. . rpaefness  thern- 
wholeofthe  feelings  that  mai.le  Hilary  hesi-ycJ/t,  ihan  a housej nil  ot  saenjiees  andsh  ife.” 
tate,  shrink  even,  from  , the  duty  before  her,:  With  these  two  ®age  proverbs— which  all 

turning  first  so  hot,  and  then  .-.o  pale.  ( tnlyjacknowledgc  and  scarcely  any  really  belief';-, 
as  a duty  could  she  have  done  it  at  all.  “ Nojor  surely  they  would  act  a little  more.'is  if  llu-y 
matter,  I must  go.  Take  care  of  my  sister.”  did — I leave  Johanna  Leaf  sitting  silently  in 
She  ran  down  the  door  steps,  and  walked  her  solitary  parlor,  knitting  stockings  for  hci 
quickly  through  the  Crescent.  It  was  a clear,  child;  weaving  many  a mingled  web  of  thought 
Squsliin^',  frosty  day-such  a day  as  alwaysiwithal,  yet  never  letting  a stitch  go  down;  and 
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Hilary  Leaf  walking  cheerily  and  fearlessly  up  amount,  and  looking  steadily  into  Ascott'e 
one  strange  street  and  down  another  to  find  eyes. 

out  the  “ bad”  place,  where  she  once  had  no  He  flushed  up,  and  asked  what  she  meant 
idea  it  would  ever  have  been  her  lot  to  go. — by  doubting  lus  word  ? 

One  thingshe  knew,  and  gloried  in  the  know-  “Not  that,  but  you  might  easily  have  made 
ledge,  that  if  Eobert  Lyon  had  known  she  was  a mistake  ; you  are  so  careless  about  money 
going,  or  known  half  the  cares  she  had  to  matters.” 

meet,  he  would  have  recrossed  the  Indian  seas  “ Ah,  that’s  it.  I’m  just  careless,  and  so  I 
— have  risked  fortune,  competence,  hope  of  the  come  to  grief.  But  I never  mean  to  be  care- 
future,  which  was  the  only  cheer  of  his  hard  less  any  more.  I’ll  be  as  precise  as  you.  I’ll 
present — in  order  to  save  her  from  them  all.  balance  my  books  every  week— every  day  if 
The  minute  history  of  this  painful  day  I do  you  like — exactly  as  you  do  at  that  horrid 
not  mean  to  tell.  Hilary  never  told  it  till, Uhop,  Aunt  Hilary.” 

years  after,  she  wept  it  out  upon  a bosom  that  SO'  he  was  rattling  on,  but  Hilary  stopped 
could  understand  the  whole,  and  would  take  him  by  pointing  to  the  figures, 
good  care  that  while  the  life  beat  in  his  sAe  “ You  see,  this  sum  is  more^than  we  expect- 
never  should  go  through  the  like  again.  ed.  How  is  it  to  be  met  ? Think  for  your- 
Ascott  came  home — that  is,  was  brought  self.  You  are  a man  now.” 
home — very  humbled,  contrite,  and  grateful.  “ I know  that,”  said  Ascott,  sullenly ; “but 
'I’here  was  no  one  to  meet  him  but  his  Aunt,  what’s  the  use  of  it? — money  only  makes  the 
■Johanna,  and  she  just, kissed  him  quietly,  and 'man,  and  I have  none.  If  the  ancient  Peter 
bade  him  come  over  to  the  fire ; he  was  shiv-  would  but  die  now  and  leave  me  his  heir, 
ering,  and  somewhat  pale.  He  had  even  two;  though  to  be  sure  Aunt  Selina  might  be  put- 
tears  in  his  handsome  eyes,  the  first  Ascott  Ting  her  oar  in.  Perhaps — considering  I’m 
had  been  known  to  shed  since  he  was  a boy.  Aunt  Selina’s  nephew — if  I were  to  walk  into 
That  he,  felt  a good  deal,  perhaps  as  much  as;  the  old  chap  no\y  he  might  be  induced  to  fork 
was  in  his  nature  to  feel,  there  could  be  noiout!  Hurrah!  that’s  a splendid  idea.” 
doubt.  So  his  two  aunts  were  glad  and  com-|  “ What  idea?” 

foiled  ; gave  him  his  tea  and  the  warmest  seat;  “ I’ll  borrow  the  money  from  old  Ascott.” 
at  the  hearth  : said  not  a harsh  wo'rd  to  him, ! “ That  means,  becau.se  he  has  already  given, 

but  talked  to  him  about  indifferent  things. — lyou  would  have  him  keep  on  giving — and  you 
Tea  being  over,  Hilaiy  was  anxious  to  get  ev-  vvould  take  and  take  and  take — Ascott,  I’m 
ery  thing  painful  ended  before  Selina  came  ashamed  of  you.” 

home — Selina,  who,  they  felt  by  instinct,  had  -But  Ascott  only  bursi  out  laughing.  "‘Non- 
now  a separate  interest  from  themselves,  and  Sence  ! — he  has  money  and  I have,  none;  why 
had  better  not  be  told  this  sad  story  if  possible;  shouldn’t  he  give  it  me  ?” 
so  she  asked  her  nephew  “ if  he  remembered  “ Why  ?” — she  repeated,  her  eyes  fla,sliiDg 
what  they  had  to  do  this  evening  ?”  and  her  little  feminine  figure  seeming  to  grow 

“Had  to  do?  Oh,  Aunt  Hilary,  I’m  so  taller  as  she  spoke — “Til  tell  you,  since  you 
tired!  can’t  you  let  me  be  quiet?  Onhmhis  don’t  seem  yourself  to  uuderstand  it.  Because, 
one  night.  I promis  e to  bring  you  everything^  young  man,  with  health  and  strength  in 
on  Monday.”  jhim,"  should  blush  to  eat  any  bread  but  vvhat 

Monday  will  be  too  late.  I shall  be  away. [he  himself  earns.  Because  he  should  work 
And  you  know  you  can’t  do  witliout  my  ex-  at  any  thing  and  every  thing,  stint  himself  of 
cellent  arithmetic,”  she  added  with  a faint  every  luxury  and  pleasure,  ratlier  than  ask  or 
smile.  “Now,  A.scott,  b'e  a good  boy — fetch  borrow,  or,  except  under  rare  circumstances, 
down  all  those  bills  and  let  us  go  over  them  rather  than  be  indebted  to  any  living  soul  for 
together.”  ' a single  half-penny.  I would  not,  if  I were  a 

“His  debts  came  ,to  more  than  the  thirty  young  man.” 
pound, s then?”  said  his  Aunt  Johanna,  when  “What  a nice  young  man  von  would  make, 
he  was  gone.  Aunt  Hilary.  !” 

“ \ es.  But  the  ring  sold  for  fifty.”  And  There  was  something  in  the  lad’s  nnpertur- 
Hilary  drew  to  tlie  table,  got  writing  materials,  jbable  good  humor  at  once  irritating  and  His- 
and  sat  waiting,  with  a diill.  siletit  patience  iniarming.  Wiiateverhis  inults,  they  were  more 
her  look,  at  winch  ■mlitiiina  sighed  anti  .-aid , negati  vc  than  positive;  there  was  no  malice 
no  more.  i prepense  about  him,  no  absolute  personal 

'Hie  aunt  and  nephew  spent  some  time  iiiiwic'kedne.ss.  And  he  had  the  strange  cliarrn 
going  over  that  handful  ot  papers,  anti  ap-|of  manner  and  speech  which  keeps  np  one’s 
proxiniating  to  the  sum  total,  in  that  kind  of| outer  surface  of  iiabitual  affection  toward  a 
awful  arithmetic  when  figuye.s  cease  to  bemerelperson  long  after  all  its  foundations  of  trust 
figures,  but  grow  intoavenging  monsters,  bear-'and  respect  have  hopelessly  crumbled  away, 
ing  with  them  life  or  death.  | “ Come  now,  my  pretty  aunt  must  go  with 

“ Is  that  all  1 You  are  quite  sure  it  is  all?”;  me.  She  will  manage  the  old  ogre  roucli  better- 
said  Hilary  at  last,  pointing  to  the  whole[tliaii  I.  And  be  pi ust  be  managed  somehoWr 
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It's  all  very  line  talking  of  "independence,  but  crimson;atmospbered  apartment.  Sbe  as  well 
isn’t  it  bard  that  a poor  fellow  should  be  living  as  her  neighbors  liked  pretty  things  about  her, 
in  constant  dread  of  being  carried  off  to  ibat  soft,  harrnonious  colors  to  look  at  and  wear, 
horrid,  uncleanly,  bea.stly  den — bah  ! I don’t  well-cooked  food  to  eat,  cheerful  rooms  to  live 
like  thinking  of  it — and  all  for  the  want  of  in.  It  she  could  have  had  all  these  luxuries 
twenty  pounds?  You  must  go  to  him.  Aunt  with  those  she  loved  to  share  them,  no  doubt 
Hilary.”  she  would  have  been  much  happier.  But  yet 

She  saw  they  must — there  was  -no  help  for  she  felt  to  the  full  that  solemn  truth  that  “a 
it.  Even  Johanna  said  so.  It  was  after  all  man’s  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of 
only  asking  for  Ascott’s  quarterly  allowance  things  that  he  possesses;”  and  though  hers 
three  days  in  advance,  for  it  was  due  on  Tues- was  outwardly  so  dark,  so  full  of  poverty, 
day.  , But  what  jarred  against  her  proud,  bon-  anxiety,  and  pain,  still  she  knew  that  inwardly 
est  spirit  was  the  implication  that  such  a it  owned  many  things,  one  thing  especially, 
request  gave  of  taking  as  a right  that  which  which  no  money  could  buy,  and  withhat  which 
had  beep  so  long  bestowed  as  a favor.  Yothing  fine  houses,  fine  furniture,  and  fine  clothes — 
hut  the  great  strait  they  w'ere  in  could  ever j indeed,  all  the  comforts  and  splendors  of  ex- 
have  driven  her  to  consent  that  Mr.  Ascottiistence,  would  be  worse  that  valueless,  actual 
should  be  applied  to  at  all;. but  since  it  mustJorment.  So  as  she  looked  around  her  she 
be  done,  she  felt  that  she  had  better  do  it  her-;felt  not  the  slightest  envy  of  her  sister  Selina, 
self.  Was  it  from  some  lurking  doubt  or  dreadl  Xor  of  hoaest'Peter,  who  rose  up  from  his 
that  Ascott  might  not  speak  tba  entire  truth, hrm-cha-ir,  pulling  the  yellow  silk  hatidker- 
'as  she  had  insisted  u^n  its  being  spoken,  he-lchief  from  his  sleepy  face,  and,  it  must  be  con- 
fore  Mr.  Ascott  wh-s  asked  for  any  thing ?|fessed,  receiving  his  future  connections  very 
since  whatever  he  gave  must  be  given  with  aj  willingly,  and, even  kindly, 
full  knowledge  on  his  part  of  the  whole  pitiablej  Now  how  was  he  to  be  told?  How  when 
state  of  affairs.  .■  \she  and  Ascott  sat  over  the  wine  and  desert 


It  was  with  a strange,  sad  feeling — the  sad-|he  had  ordered  for  them,  listening  to  the  rich 
der  because  he  never  seemed  to  suspect  it,  but|man’s  complaisant^  pomposities,  were  they  to 
talked  and  laughed  with;her  as  uslual — that-: explain  that  they  had  come  a begging,  asking 
she  took  her  nephew’s  arm  and  w'alked  silently,  him,  as  the»iclimax  to  his  liberalities,  to  ad- 
through  the  dark  squares,  perfectly  well  aware;  vance  a few  pounds  in  order  to  keep  the  young 
that  he  only  asked  her  to  go  with  him  in  order  man  wliom  he  had  for  years  generously  and 
to  do  an  unpleasant!  thing  which  he  did  notysufficiencly  maintained  out  of  prison?  This, 
like  to  do  himself,  and  that  she  only  went  ivithj smooth  it  over  as, one  might,  was,  Hilary  felt, 
him  iu  the  character  of  watch,  supervisor, The  plain  English  of  the  matter,  andasminute 
to  try  and  save  him  from  doing  sor^thinglafter  minute  lengthened,  and  nothing  was  said 
which  she  herself  ivould  be  ashamed  shouldlof  their  errand,  she  eat  upon  thorns, 
be  done.  i But  Aocott  drank  his  wine  and  ate  his  wal- 

Yet  he  was  ostensibly  the  liead,  hope,  and  nuts  quite  composedly, 
stay  of  the  family.  Alas!  many  a family  has  , At  last  Hilary  said,  in  a sort  of  desperation, 
to  submit  to,  and  smile  under  an  equally  mel-  Mr.  Ascott,  I want  to  speak  to  you.” 
ancholy  and  fatal  sham.  “With  pleasure,  my  dear  younglady.  Will 

you  come  to  my  study? — I have  a most  ele- 
______  . ' gantly  furnished  study,  I assure  you.  And 

I any  affair  of  yours. — ” 

i 'TLT  A TirnT-T)  viTri  “ Tliac k vou,  but  It  Is  uot m luo  ; itconccrns 

• U-tlAi  IJl/AB  A.  V li.  -I 

my  nephew  here. 

Mr.  Ascott  was  sitting  half  asleep  in  his  And  then  she  braced  up  all  her  CjMi  age,  and 
solitary  dining  room,  his  face  rosy  with  wine,  while  Ascott  busied  himself  over  Ins  w^alnuts 
his  heart  warmed  also,  probably  from  the  same  — lie  had  the  grace  to  look  excessively  uncoin- 
cause.  Not  that  he  was  in  the  least  “ tipsy  ’ jfortable — she  told,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the 
— that  low  word  applieableonly  to  low  people,]  bitter  truth. 

and  not  men  of  property,  who' have  a right  to|  IMr.  Ascott  listened,  apparently  W’ithoutsur- 
cnjoy  all  the  good  tilings  of  this  life.  He  was' prise,  and  any  liow.  without  comment.  His 
H-arcely  even  “ merry.'’  merely  " comforta-  .self-imi'oi  iunt  loquacity  ceased,  and  bis  con- 
big,”  in  that  cozy,  benevolent  state  which  descenOing mile  passes!  into  a sharp,  reticent, 
nilddle  aged  or  elderly  gentlemen  are  apt  to  fall  business  look.  He  knitted  his  sliaggy  brows, 
into  afier-a  good  dinner  and  good  wine,  when  contracted  that  coarsely-hung,  but  resolute 
they  have  no  mental  resources,  and  the  said  mouth,  in  winch  lay  the  secret  of  his  success 
good  dinner  and  good  wine  constitutes  their  in  life,  buttoned  up  bis  coat,  and  stuck  his 
best  notion  of  felicity.  hands  behind  liim  over  bis  coat-tails.  Ashe 

Yet  wealth  and  comfort  are  not  things  to  <iood  there  on  his  own  hearth,  with  all  his 
be  despised.  Hilary  herself  was  not  insensiblejcomfortable  splendors  about  him — a man  who 
to  the  pleasantness  of  this  warm,  well-lit,  bad  made  his  owq  monej',  hardly  and  hoiiest- 
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ly,  who  from  the  days  when  he  was  a poorrit  from  his  footman’s  hands,  it  was  one  of  im- 
errand-lad  had  had  no  one  to  trust  to  but  him-  portance.  He  made  some  sort  of  rough  ap'ol- 
aelf,  yet  had  managed  always  to  help  himself,  ogy,  drew  the  writing  materials  to  him,  wrote 
ay,  and  oth'era  too — Hilary’s  stern  sense  of  one  or  two  business-looking  letters,  and  made 
justice  contrasted  him  with  the  graceful  young  out  one  or  two  more  checks, 
man  who  sat  opposite  to  him,  so  much  his  “ Here’s  your’s  Ascott;  take  it,  and  let  me 
inferior,  and  so  much  his  debtor.  She  owned  have  done  with  it,”  said  he,  throwing  it  across 
that  Peter  Ascott  had  a risrhttolook  both  mn- the  table  folded  up.  “Can’t  waste  time  on 

it,”  said  he.  . i ting  these  letters  written  and  sent  off  within  a 

And  there  he  stopped.  In  his  business  ca-'cjuarter  of  an  hour.” 
pacity  he  was  teo  acute  a man  to  be  a man  of  Hilary  bent  her  head,  and  sat  watching  the 
many  words,  and  his  feelings,  if  they  existed, 'pen  scratch,  and  the  clock  tick  on  the  mantle- 
were  kept  to  himself.  ' ! piece  ; thinking  if  this  really  was  to  be  the  last 

“ It  all  comes  to  this,  young  man,”  he  con-  of  his  godfather’s  allowance,  what  on  earth 
tinned,  after  an  uncomfortable  pause,  in  which  | would  become  of  Ascott?  For  Ascott  himself, 
Hilary  could  have  counted  every  beat  of  herjhe  said, not  a word.  Not  even  when,  the  let- 
heart,  and  even  Ascott  played  with  his  wine|ters  dispatched,  Mr.  Ascott  rose,  and  admin- 
glass  in  a nervous  kind  of  way — “you  wantjistering  a short,  sharp  homily,  tacitly  dismiss- 
money,  and  you  think  I’m  sure  to  give  it,  be-|ed  his  visitors.  Whether  this  silence  was 
cause  it  wouldn’t  be  pleasant  just  now  to  have! sullenness,  cowardice,  o#  shame,  Hilary  could 
discreditable  stories  going  about  concerning 'not  guess. 

the  future  Mrs.  Ascott’s  relatives.  You’re!  She  quitted  the  house  with  a sense  of  grind- 
quite  right,  it  wouldn’t.  But  I’m  too  old  ajing  humiliation  almost  intolerable.  But  still 
bird  to  be  caught  with  chaff  for  all  that.  Youjthe  worst  was,  over;  the  money  had  been 
must  rise  very  early  in  the  morning  to  take  begged  and  given— .there  was  no  fear  of  a 
in.”  iprison.  And  spite  of  every  thing,  Hilary  felt 

Hilary  started  up  in  an  agony  of  shame,  la  certain  relief  that  this  was  the  last  time 
“ That’s  net  fair,  Mr.  Ascott.  We  do  not  take 'Ascott  would  be  indebted  to  his  godfather, 
you  in.  Have  we  not  told  you  the  whole  Perhaps  this  total  cessation  of  extraneous  help 
truth?  I was  determined  you  should  know  it|  might  force  the  young  man  upon  his  own  re- 
before  we  asked  you  for  one  farthing  of  your  sources,  compel  his  easy  temperament  intoi 
money.  If  there  were  the  smallest  shadow  ofiactive  energy,  and  bring  out  in  him  those  dor- 
a chance  for  Ascott  in  any  other  way,  we 'mant  qualities  that  his  aunts  still  fondly  hoped 
never  would  have  come  to  you  at  all.  It  is  a'existedin  him. 

horrible,  horrible  humiliation!”  1 “ Don’t  be  down-hearted,  Ascott,”  she  said; 

It  might  be  that  Peter  Ascott  had  a soft we  will  manage  to  get  on  somehow  till  you 
place  in  his  heart,  or  that  this  time,  just  be-!hear  of  a practice,  and  then  you  must  work — 
fore  his  marriage,  was  the  one  crisis  which!  work  like  a ‘brick,’  as  you  call  it.  You  will, 
sometimes  occurs  in  a hard  man’s  life,  when,; I know.” 
if  the  right  touch  comes,  he  becomes  malleable!  He  answered  nothing, 
ever  after;  niu  he  looked  kindly  at  the  poor!  “I  won’t  let  you  give  in,  my  boy,”  she 
girl,  and  said,  in  quite  a gentle  way,  I went  on,  kindly.  “Who  would  ever  dream 

‘I Don’t  vex  yourself,  my  dear.  I shall  givejof  giving  in  at  your  age,  with  health  and 
the  young  fellow  what  he  wants : nobody  ever  strength,  a good  education,  and  no  incuni- 
called  Peter  Ascott  stingy.  But  he  has  cost  brances  whatever — not  even  aunts’!  for  we 
me’enough  already  ; he  must  shift  for  himself  will  not  stand  in  your  way,  be  sure  of  that, 
now.  Hatid  me  over  that  check-book,.  Ascott;  If  you  can  not  settle  here,  you  shall  try  to  get 
but  remember  this  is  the  last  you’ll  ever  see, out  abroad,  as  you  have  sometimes  wished,  as 
of  my  money.”  an  army  surgeon  or  a ship’s  doctor  ; you  say 

He  wrote  the  memorandum  of  the  check  these  appointments  are  easy  enough  to  be  had. 
inside  the  page,  then  tore  off  the  check  itself,: Why  not  try?  Any  thing;  we  will  consent 
and  proceeded  to  write  the  words  “ Twenty  to  any  thing,  if  only  we  can  see  your  life  busy 
pounds,”  date  it,  and  sign  it,  lingering  over, and  useful  and  happy.” 

the  signature,  as  if  he  had  a certain  pride  in;  Thus  she  talked,  feeling  far  more  tenderly 
the  honest  name  “Peter  Ascott,”  and  was  to  him  in  his  forlorn  despondency  than  when 
well  aware  of  its  monetary  value  oh  ’Change'they  had  quitted  the  house  two  hours  before, 
and  elsewhere.  ! But  Ascott  took  not  the 'slightest  notice.  A 

“ There,  Miss  Halary,  I flatter  myself  that’s 'strange  fit  of  sullenness  or  depression  seemed 
not  a bad  signature,  nor  would  be  easily  forg- to  have  come  over  him,  which,  when  they 
ed.  One  can  not  be  too  careful  over — What’s  reached  home  and  met  Aunt  Johanna’s  silent- 
that?  a letter,  John?”  ly-questioning  face,  changed  into  devil-may- 

By  his  extreme  eagerness,  almost  snatching  care  indifference. 


tcmptuously  and  displeased.  isuch  small  transactions.  lila’am,  excuse  me, 

“ A vprv  nrpfi.v  flf.nrv  Knf  T !r.nf  rVmuHonrt  nrninds  dpnpnds  nn  mv  irpt. 
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“ Oh  yes,  aunt,  we’ve  done  it ; we’ve  got 
the  money,  and  now  I may  go  to  the  dogs  as 
soon  as  I like.” 

“No,”  said  Aunt  Hilary,  “it  is  nothing  of 
sort:  it  is  only  that  Ascott  must  now  de- 
pend upon  himself,  and  not  upon  his  godfather. 
Take  courage,”  she  added,  and  went'  up  to 
him  and  kissed  him  on  the  forehead  ; “ we’ll 
never  let  our  boy  go  to  the  dogs ! and  as  for 
this^isappointment,  or  any  disappointment, 
why  it’s  just  like  a cold  bath,  it  takes  away 
your  breath  for  the  time,  and  then  you  rise  up 
out  of  it  brisker  and  fresher  than  ever.” 

But  Ascott  shook  his  head  with  a fierce  de- 
nial.' “ Why  should  that  old  fellow  be  as  rich 
as  Croesus  and  I as  poor  as  a rat  ? Why  should 
I be  put  into  the  world  to  enjoy  myself,  and 
can’t  ? Why  was  I made  like  what  I am, 
and  then  punished  for  it  ? Whose  fault  is 
it?” 

Ay,  wHose?  The  eternal,  unsolvable  prob-t 
lem  rose  up  b|fore  Hilary’s  imagination.  The 
ghastly  spectre  of  that  everlasting  doubt,  which 
haunts  even  the  firmest  faith  sometimes — and 
which  all  the  nonsense  written  about  that 
mystery  which, 

“ Binding  nature  fate  to  fate, 

Leaves  free  the  human  will,” 

only  makes  darker  than  before — oppressed  her 
for  the  time  being  with  an  inexpressible  dread. 

Ay,  why  was  it  that  the  boy  was  what  he 
was?  From  his  inherited  nature,  his  temper- 
ament, or  his  circumstances  ? What,  or  more 
awful  question  still,^  vjho  was  to  blame  ? 

But  as  Hilary’s  thoughts  went  deeper  down 
the  question  answered  itself— at  least  as  far 
as  it  ever  can  be  answered  in  this  narrow,  li,- 
nite  stage  of  being.  Whose  will — we  dare  not 
say  whose  blame — is  it  that  evil  must  inevita- 
bly generate  evil  ? that  the  smallest  wrong- 
doing in  any  human  being  rouses  a chain  of 
results  which  may  fatally  involve  other  human 
beings  in  an  almost  incalculable  circle  of 
misery?  The  wages  of  sin  is  death.  Were 
it  not  so  sin  would  cease  to  be  sin,  and  holiness, 
holiness.  If  He,  the  All-holy,  who  for  some 
inscrutable  purpose  saw  fit  to  allow  the  exist- 
ence of  evil,  allowed  any  other  law  than  this, 
in  either  the  spiritual  or  material  world,  would 
He  not  be  denying  Himself,  counteracting  the 
necessities  Of  His  own  righteous  essence,  to 
which  evil  is  so  antagonistic,  that  we  can  not 
doubt  it  must  be  in  the  end  cast  into  total  an- 
nihilation— into  the  allegorical  lake  of  fire  and 
brimstone,  which  is  the  “ second  death  ?” 
Nay,  do  they  not  in  reality  deny  Him  and  His 
holiness  almost  as  much  as  Atheists  do,  who 
preach  that  the  one  great  salvation  which  He 
hag'sent  into  the  world  is  a salvation  from 
punishment- — a keeping  out  of  hell  and  getting 
into  heaven — instead  of  a salvation  from  sin, 
from  the  power  and  love  of  sin,  through  the 
love  of  God  in  Christ?  ' 

I tell  these  thoughts,  because  like  lightning 
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they  passed  through  Hilary’s  mind,  as  some- 
times a whole  chain  of  thoughts  do,  link  after 
link,  and  because  they  helped  her  to  answer 
her  nephew  quietly  and  briefly,' for  she  saw 
he  was  in  no  statte  of  mind  to  be  argued  with. 

“ I can  not  explain,  Ascott,  why  it  is  that 
any  of  us  are*  what  we  are,  and  why  things 
happen  to  us  as  they  do  ; it  is  a question  we 
none  of  us  understand,  and  in  this  world  never 
s'hall.  But  if  we  know  what  we  ought  to  be, 
and  how  we  may  make  the  best  of  every  thing, 
good  or  bad,  that  happens  to  us,  siprely  that 
is  enough  without  perplexing  ourselves  about 
any  thing  more.” 

Ascott  smiled,  half  contemptuously,  half 
carelessly:  he  was  not  a young  fellowTikely 
to  perplex  himself  long  or  deeply  about  these 
sort  of  things. 

“ Any  how,  I’ve  got  £20  in  my  pocket,  so 
I can’t  starve  for  a day  or  two.  Let’s  see ; 
where  is  it  to  be  cashed  ? Hillo ! who  Would 
have  thought  the  old  fellow  would  have  been 
so  stupid  ? Look  there.  Aunt  Hilary !” 

She  was  so  unfamiliar  with  checks  for  £20, 
poor  little  woman  1 that  she  did  not  at  first 
recognize  the  omission  of  the  figures  “£20” 
at  the  left-hand  corner.  Otherwise  the  check 
was  correct. 

“ Ho,  ho !”  laughed  Ascott,  exceedingly 
amused,  so  easily  was  the  current  of  his  mind 
changed.  “It  must  have  been  the  £5000 
pending  that  muddled  the  ’cute  old  fellow’s 
brains.  I wonder  whether  he  will  leinember 
it  afterward,  and  come  posting  up  to  see  that 
I’ve  taken  no  ill-advantage  of  his  blunder; 
changed  this#  ‘Twenty’  into  ‘(Seventy.’  1 
easily  could,  and  put  the  figures  £70  here. 
What  a good  joke!” 

“ Had  ye  not  better  go  to  him  at  once,  and 
ha'^e  the  matter  put  right  ?” 

“ Rubbish  ! I can  put  it  right  myself.  It 
makes  no  difference  who  fills  up  a check,  so 
that  it  is  signed  all  correct.  A deal  you  wo- 
men know  of  business !” 

But  still  Hilary,  with  a certain  womanish 
uneasiness  about  money  matters,  andr  an  anx- 
iety to  have  the  thing  settled  beyond  doubt, 
urged  him  to  go. 

“ Very  well ; just  as  you  like.  I do  believe 
you  are  afraid  of  my  turning  forger.” 

I He  buttoned  his  coat  with  a half  sulky,  half 
defiant  air,  left  his  supper  untasted,  and  dis- 
appeared. 

It  was  midnight  before  he  returned.  His 
aunts  were  still  sitting  up,  imagining  all  sorts 
of  horrors,  in  an  anxiety  too  great  for  words  ; 
but  when  Hilary  ran  to  the  door,  with  the 
natural  “ Oh,  Ascott,  where  have  you  been  ?” 
he  pushed  her  aside  with  a gesture  that  was 
almost  fierce  in  its  repulsion. 

“Where  have  I been?  taking  a Walk  round 
the  Park ; that’s  all.  Can’t  I come  and  go 
as  I like,  without  being  pestered  by  women  ? 
I’m  horribly  tired.  Let  me  aloao--do  F’ 
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They  did  let  him  alone.  Deeply  wounded,  !tutes  real  dignity  or  authority.  She  had,  la 
Aunt  .Tohanna  took  no  further  notice  of  him  i point  of  fact,  no  authority  over  him  ; no  one 
than  to  set  his  chair  a little  closer  to  the  fire,  , can  have,  not  even  parents,  over  a young  man 
and  Aunt  Hilary  slipped  down  stairs  for  more j of  his  age,  except  that  personal  influence 
coals.  There  she  found  Elteabeth,  who  they\vhich  is  the  strongest  sway  of  all. 
thought  had  long  since  gone  to  bed.  Sitting  on.  She  said  only, 'with  a quietness  that  sur- 
the  stairs,  very  sleepy,  but  watching  still.  j prised  herself — “ You  mistake,  Ascott;  I have 
“Is  he  come  in?’-’  she  asked;  “ becausemo  wish  to  interfere  with  you  whatever;  you 
there  are  more  bailiffs  after  him.  I’m  sure  of  are  your  own  master,  and  must  take  your  own 
it;  I saw  them.”  icourse.  I only  expect  from  you  the  ordinary 

This,  then,  might  account  for  his  keeping-respect  that  a gentleman  shows  to  a lady, 
out  of  the  way  till  after  twelve  o’clock,  and;  You  must  be  very  tired  and  ill,  or  you  would 
also  for  his  wild,  haggard  look.  Hilary  putinot  have  forgotten  that.” 
aside  her  vague  dread  of  some  new  misfortune;  j “I  didn’t ; or,  if  I did,  I beg  your  pardon,” 
assured  Elizadeth  that  all  was  right;  he  had|said  he,  half  subdued.  “ When  are  you  going 
got  wherewithal  to  pay'  every  body  on  Mondaydo  bed?” 

morning,  and  would  be  safe  till  then.  Allj-  “Directly.  Shall  I light  your  candle  also?” 
debtors  were  safe  on  Sunday.  ! “ Oh  no  ; not  for  the  world  ; I couldn’t  sleep 

“Gfotobednow — there’s  a good  girl ; it  is  Y wink.  I’d  go  mad  if  I went  to  bed;  I think 
hard  that  you  should  be  troubled  with  our  l’ll  turn  out  and  have  a cigar.” 
troubles.”  ! His  whole  manner  was  so  strange  that  his 

Elizabeth  looked  up  with  those  fond  gray  Aunt  Johanna,  who  had  sat  |joof,  terribly 
eyes  of  hers.  She  was  but  a servant,  and  yetigrieved,  but  afraid  to  interfere,  was  moved  to 
looks  like  these  engraved  themselves  inefface-'rise  up  and  go  over  to  him. 
ably  on  her  mistress's  heart,  imparting  the  “ Ascott,  my  dear,  you  are  looking  quite  ill. 
comfort  that  all  pure  love  gives  from  any  one  Be  cadvised  by  your  old  auntie.  Go  to  bed  at 
human  being  to  another.  :once,  and  forget  every  thing  till  morning.’’ 

And  love  has  its  wonderful  rights  and  re-;  “I  wish  1 could;  I wish  I could.  Oh, 
wards.  Perhaps  Elizabeth,  who  thought  her-' Auntie,  Auntie!”  . 

self  nothing  at  all  to  her  mistress,  would  have!  He  caught  hold  of  her  hand,  which  .she  had 
marveled  to  know  how  much  closer  her  mis-daid  upon  his  head,  looked  up  a minute  into 
tress  felt  to  this  poor,  honest-,  loving  girl,  whose  her  kind,  fond  face,  ana  burst  into  a flood  of 
truth  she  believed  in,  and  on  whose  faithful-iboyish  tears. 

ness  she  implicitly  depended,  than  toward  her;  Evidently  hi,s  troubles  had  been  too  much 
own  flesh ; and  blood,  who  sat  these  moodily -for  him  ; he  was  in  a state  of  great  excitement, 
over  the  hearth;  deeply  pitied,- seduously;  For  some  minutes  his  sobs  were  almost  hys- 
cared  for,  but  as  for  being  confided  in  relied  terical ; then  by  a struggle  he  recovered  him- 
on,  in  great  matters  or  small,  Ins  own  con-!self,  eeemeJ  exceedingly  annoyedandashamed, 
cerns  or  theirs — the  thing  was  impossible.  ;took  up  his  candle,  bade  them  a hurried  good- 
They  could  not  even  ask  him — they  dared’niglst,  and  went  to  bed. 
not,  in  such  a strange  mood  was  he — thesim-i  That  is,  he  went  to  his  room;  but  they 
pie  question,  Had  be  seen  Mr.  Ascott,  and;heard  him  moving  about  overhead  for  a long 
had  Mr.  Ascott  been  annoyed  aboutthe  check?; while  after  ; nor  were  they  surprised  that  he 
It  would  not  have  been  referred  to  at  all  hadlrefuseU  to  rise  next  morning,  bitt  lay  most  of 
not  Hilary,  in  holding  his  coat  to  dry,  taken |the  time  with  his  door,  locked,  until  late  in 
his  pocket  book  out  of  the  breast  pocket,  when  I the  afternoon,  when  he  went  out  for  along 
he  snatched  at  it  angrily.  walk,  and  did  not  return  till  supper,  which  he 

“ What  are»  you  meddling  with  my  things  ate  almost  in  silence.  Then,  after  going  up  to 
for?  Do  you  want  to  get  at  the  check,  and ;his  room,  and  coming  down  again,complain- 
be  peering  at  it  to  see  if  ^’s  all  right?  Butjing  bitterly  how  very  cold  it  was,  he  crept  in 
you  can’t ; I’ve  paid  it  away.  Perhaps  you’dlio  the  fireside  with  a book  in  his  hand,,  of 
like  to  know  who  to?  Then  you  shan’t.  I’ll  which  Hilary  noticed  he  scarce^  read  a line, 
not  be  accountable  to  you  for  all  my  proceed-}  His  aunts  said  nothing  to  him  ; they  had 
ings.  I’ll  not  be  treated  like  a baby.  You’d jdetermiued  not ; they  felt  that  further  inter- 
better mind  what  you  are  about,  Aunt  Hilary.”  ference  would  beuot  only  useless  but  dangerous. 

Never,  in  all  his  childish  naughtiness,  or;  “He  will  come  to  himself  by-and  by ; his 
boyish  impertinence,  had  Ascott  spoken  to, moods,  goodor  bad,  never  last  long,  youknow,” 
her  in  such  a tone.  She  regarded  him  at  first!said  Hilary,  somewhat  biiterly.  “ But,  in  the 
with  simple  astonishment,  then  hot  indigna-  'mean  time,  I think  we  had  better  just,  do  as 
tion,  which  spurred  her  on  to  stand  up  for  her  he  says — let  him  alone.” 
dignity,  and  not  submit  to  be  insulted  by  her  And  in  that  sad,  hopeless  state  they  passed 
own  nephew.  But  then  came  back  upon  her  the  last  hours  ^ that  dreary  Sunday — afraid 
her  own  doctrine,  taught  by  her  own  expert-; either  to  comfOTt  him  or  reason  with  him; 
en^,  that  character  and  conduct  alone  consti-  afraid,  above  all,  to  blame  him  lest  it  might 
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'drive  him  altogether  astray.  That  he  was  in 
*'a  state  of  great  misery,  half  sullen,  half  defi- 
^ant,  they  saw,  and  were  scarcely  surprised  at 
it;  it  was  very  hard  not  to  be  able  to  open 
their  loving  hearts  to  him,  as  those  of  one 
Tatnily  should  always  do,  making  every  trouble 
a common  care,  and  every  joy  a universal 
blessing.  But  in  his  present  state  of  mind — 
the  sudden  obstinacy  of  a weak  nature  con- 
'scioufi  of  its  weakness,  and  dreading  control — 
it  seemed  impossible  eitlier  to  break  upon  his 
silence  or  to  force  his  confidence. 

They  might  have  been  right  in  this,  or 
wrong-;  afterward  Hilary  thought  the  latter. 
Many.a  time  she  wished  and  wished',  with  a 
bitter  regret,  that  instead  of  the  quiet  “ Good 
‘night,  Ascott !'’  and  the  one  rather  cold  kiss 
on  his  forehead,  she  had  flung  her  arms  round 
his  neck,  and  insisted  on  his  telling  ouf  his 
whole  mind  to  her,  his  nearest  kinswoman, 
who  had  been  half  aunt  and  half  sister  to  him 
,al!  his  life.  But  it  was  not  done:  she  parted 
from  him,  as  she  did  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
with  a sore  sick  feeling  of  how  much  he  might 
Be  to  her,  to  them  all,  and  how  little  he  really 
was. 

If  this  silence  of  hers  was  a nflstake — one 
of  those  mistakes  which  sensitive  people 
Bometimes  make — it  was,  like  all  similar  er- 
rors, only  too  sorrowfully  remembered  and 
atoned  for. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

The  week  passed  by,  and  Hilary  received 
no  ill  tidings  from  home.  Incessant  occupa- 
tion kept  her  from  dwelling  too  much  on  anx- 
ious subjects ; besides,  she  wouLl  not  have 
thought  It  exactly  right,  while  her  time  and 
her  mental  powers  were  for  so  many  hours 
per  diem  legally  Miss  Balquidder’s,  to  waste 
the  one  and  weaken  the  other  by  what  is 
commonly  called  “fretting.”  Xor,  carrying 
this  conscientious  duty  lo  a higher  degree, 
and  toward  a higher  Master,  would  she  have 
dared  to  sit  grieving  overmuch  over  their  dark 
future.  And  yet  it  was  very  dark.  She  pon- 
dered over  what  was  to  be  done  with  Ascott, 
or  whether  he  was  still  to  be  left  to.  the  hope; 
less  hope  of  doing  something  for  himself;  how 
long  the  little  establishment  at  No.  15  could 
be  kept  together,  or  if,  after  Se'lina’s  marriage, 
it  would  not  be  advisable  to  make  some  change 
that  should  contract  expenses,  and  prevent! 
this  hard  separation,  from  Monday  to.  Satur- 
day, between  Johanna  and  herself. 

These,  with  equally  anxious  thoughts,  at- 
tacked her  in  crowds  every  day  and  every 
hour  ; but  she  had  generally  sufficient  will  to 
put  them  aside ; at  least  till  after  work  was 
done;  and  they  could  neither  stupefy  nor  par- 
alyze her.  Trouble  had  to  her  been  long 


enough  familiar  to  have  taught  her  its  own 
best  lesson — that  the  mind  can,  in  degree,  rule 
itself,  even  as  it  rules  the  body. 

Thus,  in  her  business  duties,  which  were 
principally  keeping  accounts  ; in  her  manage- 
ment of  the  two  young  people  under  her,  and 
of  the  small  domestic  establishment  connected 
with  the  shop,  Plilary  went  steadily  on,  day 
after  day  ; made  no  blunders  in  her  arithme- 
tic, no  mistakes  in  her  housekee}'ing.  Being 
nev/  to  all  her  responsibilities,  she  had  to  give 
her  whole  mind  to  them  ; and  she  did  it:  and 
it  was  ablessmg  to  her — the  sanctified  bless- 
ing which  rests  upon  labor,  almost  seeming  to 
neutralize  its  primeval  curse. 

But  night  after  night,  when  work  wasovfer, 
she  sat  alone  at  her  sewing  —the  only  time  she 
had  for  it—  and  her  thoughts  w'ent  faster  than 
her  needle.;  She  turned  over  plan  after  plan, 
and  went  back  upon  hope  after  hope,  that  had 
risen  and  broken  like  waves  of  the  sea — no- 
thing happening  that  she  had  e.xpected  ; the 
only  thing  which  had  happened,  or  which 
seemed  to.have  any  permanence  or  reality, 
being  two  things  which  she  had  never  expect- 
ed at  all — Selina’s  marriage,  and  her  own 
engagement  with  Miss  Balquidder.  It  often 
happens  so,  in  most  people’s  lives,  until  at 
last  they  learn  to  live  on  from  day  to  day,  do- 
ing each  day’s  duty  within  the  day,  and  be- 
lieving that  it  is  a righteous  as  well  as  a tender 
hand  which  keeps  the  next  day’s  page  safely 
folded  down. 

So  Hilary  sat,  glad  to  have  a quiet  hour, 
not  to  grieve  in,  but  to  lay  out  the  details  of  a 
plan  which  had  been  maturing  in  her  mind 
all  week,  and  which  she  meant  definitely  to 
propose  to  Johanna  when  she  went  home  next 
day.  It  would  cost  her  something  to  do  so, 
and  she  had  had  some  hesitations  as  to  the 
scheme  itself,  until  at  last  she  threw  them  all 
to  the  winds,  as  an  honest-hearted,  faithful 
and  faithfully-trusting  woman  would.  Her 
plan  was,  that  thej^  should  write  to  the  only 
real  friend  the  family  had — the  only  good  man 
•she  believed  in — stating  plainly  their  troubles 
and  difficulties  about  their  nephew  ; asking  hi.s 
advice,  & possibly  his  help.  He  might  know  of 
something— some  opening  for  a young  surgeon 
in  India,  or  some  temporary  appointment  for 
the  voyage  out  and  home,  which  might  catch 
Ascott’s  erratic  and  easily  attracted  fancy  : 
give  him  occupation  for  the  time  being,  and 
at  least  detach  him  from  his  present  life,  with 
all  its  temptations  and  dangers. 

Also,  it  might  result  in  bringing  the  boy 
again  under  that  influence  which  had  been  so 
beneficial  to  him  while  it  lasted,  and  which 
Hilary  devoutly  believed  was  the  best  influ- 
ence in  the  world.  JVas  it  unnatural,  if,  min- 
gled with  an  earnest  desire  for  A^ott’s  good, 
was  an  under-lying  delight  that  that  good 
should  be  done  to  him  by  Robert  Lyon  ? 

So  when  her  plan  was  made,  even  to  the  very 
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words  in  which  she  meant  to  unfold  it  to  Jo-1  “ I will  explain,  if 

hanna,  and  the  very  form  in  which  Johanna  down  ; bah  ! I ve  brought  i | C- 

should  write  the  letter,  she  allowed  herself  a straw  out  of  that 

few  brief  minutes  to  think  of  him — Robert! One  ought  never  to  be  so  stup  a o »o  pj 
Lyon — to  call  up  his  eyes,  his  voice,  his  smile;l  where  except  in  one  a ow“  carr  age.  This  if 

to  count,  for  the  hundreth  time,  how  many  rather  a small  room,  Miss  tlilary.  ’ , i, 

months — one  less  than  twenty-four,  so  she  He  eyed  it  curiously  round  ; and,  la8tly‘ 
could  not  say  years  now — it  w'0'>ld  be  before  with  his  most  acute  look  he  eyed  herself,  as  i' 
he  returned  to  England.  Also,  to  speculatejhe  wished  to  find  out  something  from  her 
when  and  where  they  would  first  meet,  and!  manner,  before  going  into  further  explana 
how  he  would  speak  the  one  word-S-all  that|tiohs.  . . . W:, 

was  needful  to  change  “ liking”  into  “love,”'  But  she  stood  before' hima  little  uneasy,  am 
and  “triend”  into  “ wife.”  ° They  had  so  yet  not  very  much  so.  The  utmost  she  ex 
grown  together  during  so 'many  years,  not  thelpected  was  some  quarrel  with  her  sister  Selina 
less  so  during  these  years  of  absence,  that  it  perhaps  the  breaking  off  of  the  match,  which 
seemed  as  if  such  achange  would  hardly  make  would  not  have  broken  Hilary's  heart  at  al 
any  difference.  And  yet — and  yet — as  she  events. 

sat  and  sewed,  wearied  with  her  day’s  labors,  “ So  you  have  really  no  idea  what  I’m  com* 
sad  and  perplexed,  she  thought — if  only,  by  about  !” 
some  strange  magic,  Robert  Lyon  were  stand-  “ hi ot  the  slightest.” 
ing  opposite,  holding  open  his  arms,  ready  and  “Well!”  said  Peter  Ascott,  “I  hardly 
glad  to  take  her  and  all  her  cares  to  his  heart,  thought  it ; but  when  one  has  been  taken  iri 
how  she  would  cling  there  ! how  closely  she  as  I liave  been,  and  this  isn’t  the  first  time  by 
would  creep  to  him,  weeping  with  j^y  and  con-;your  family — ” * ^ . 

tent,  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  let  him  see  “Mr.  Ascott ! will  you  explain  yourself?” 
how  dearly  she  loved  him  ! “ I will,  ma’am.  It’s  a very  unpleasant 

Only  a dream  ! ali,  only  a dream  ! and  she  business  I come  about;  any  other  gentlemari. 
started  froth  it  at  the  sharp  sound  of  the  door-, but  me  would  have  come  with  a police  officer' 


bell — started,  blushinc  and  trembling,  as  if  itiathis  back.  Look  here,  Miss  Hilary  Leaf-* 
had  been  Robert  Lyon  himself,  when  she  kneW|did  you  ever  set  eyes  on  this  before  ?” 
it  was  only  her  two  young  assistants  whom;  He  took  out  his  check  book,  turned  delibei* 
she  had  allowed  to  go  out  to  tea  in  the  neigh-irately  over  the  small  memorandum  halves  o| 
borhood.  So  she  settled  Herself  to  her  workjthe  page,  till  he  came  to  one  in  particulari 
again:  put  all  her  own  thoughts  by  in  their'then  hunted  in  his  pocket  book  for  somethingj 
little  private  corners,  and  waited  for  the  en-j  “ My  banker  sent  in  to-day  my  canceleif 
trance  and  the  harmless  gossip  of  these  two  checks,  which  I don’t  usually  go  over  oftener 
orphan  girls,  who  were  already^  beginning  tojthan  three  months  ; he  knew  that,  the  scamp!” 
brvc  her.  and  make  a friend  of  her,  and  to-|  Hilary  looked  up. 
ward  whom  she  felt  herself  (piite  an  elderly ^ “ Your  nephew,  to  be  sure.  See!” 

and  responsible  person.  Poor  little  , Hilary  !,  He  spread  before  her  a check,  the  very  one 
It  seemed  to  be  her  lot  always  to  take  care  of'she  had  watched  him  write  seven  days  before, 
somebody  or  other.  Would  it  ever  be  thatj made  payable  to  “Ascott  Leaf,  or  bearer,’ 
any  bodv  should  take  care  of  her?  and  signed  with  the  bold,  peculiar  signature, 

So  she  cleared  away  some  of  her  needle-j“  Peter  Ascott.”  Only  instead  of  being  a 
work,  stirred  the  fire,  which  was  droppingicheck  for  twenty  pounds  it  was  for  seventy, 
hollow  and  dull,  and  looked  up  pleasantly  to!  Instantly  the  whole  truth  flashed  upon  Hila- 
[he  opening  door.  But  it  was  not  the  girls  ;|ry  : Ascott’s  remark  about  how  easily  the  f 
it  was  a man’s  foot  and  a man’s  voice.  icould  be  made  into  an  S,  and  what  a ‘ good 

“ An V person  of  the  name  of  Leaf  living  joke”  it  would  be ; his  long  absencethat  nignt, 

here?  I wish  to  see  her,  on  business.”  his  strange  manner:  his  refusal  to  let  her  see 

•\t  another  time  she  would  have  laughed  atjthe  check  again  ; all  was  clear  as  daylight, 
the  manner  and  words,  as  if  it  were  impossi-j  Unfortunate  boy!  the  temptation  had  been 
ble  so  great  a gentleman  as  Mr.  Ascott  could’too  strong  for  him.  Under'what  sudden,  in- 
want  to  see  so  small  a person  as  the  “person|sane  impulse  he  had  acted — under  what  ddn- 
of  the  name  of  Leaf,”  except  on  business,  jsion  of  being  able  to  repay  in  time  ; or  of  Mr.  ^ 
But  now  she  was  startled  by  his'  appearance]  Ascott’s  not  detecting  the  fraud  ; or  if  discoV" 
at  all.  She  sprang  up  only  able  to  articulatelered,  *of  its  being  discoveredafter  themarriaM, 
“ My  sister — ” when  to  prosecute  his  wife’s  nephew  would  be 

“Don’t  be  frightened;  your  sisters  are  quite  a disgrace  to  himself,  could  never  be  known, 
well.  I q^lled  at  No.  15  an  hour  ago.”  But  there  unmistakable  was  the  altered  check, 

“ You  saw  them  ?”  which  had  been  presented  and  paid;  the  bank' 

“ No  ; I thought  it  unadvisable,  under  the  er  of  course  not  having  the  slightest  suspicion 
circumstances.”  of  any  thing  amiss. 

“What  circumstances?”  I “ Well,  isn’t  this  a nice  return  for  all  mj 
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kitdnesi  ? So  cleverl3^one,  too.  But  for  the 
Sfitest  chance  I might  not  have  found  it  out 
Ibt  thjee  months.  Oh,  he’s  a precious  young 
rascal,  this  nephew  of  yours.  His  father  was 
only  a fool,  but  he — Do  you  know  that  this 
is  a matter  of  forgery^ — forgery,  ma’am,”  add- 
ed Mr.’ Ascott,  waxing  hot  in  his  indignation. 
Hilary  uttered  a bitter  groan. 

Yes,  it  was  quite  true.  Their  Ascott,  their 
own  boy,  was  no  longer  merely  idle,  extrava- 
gant, thpughtless — faults  bad  enough,  but  ca- 
pable of  being  mended  as  he  grew  older ; he 
had  done  that  which  to  the  end  of  his  days  he 
could  never  blot  out.  He  was  a swindler  and 
ya  forger. 

She  clasped  her  hands  tightly  together,  as 
one  struggling  with  sharp  physical  pain,  try- 
l!ig  to  read  the  expression  of  Mr.  Ascott’s  face. 
At  last  she  put  her  question  into  words. 

“What do  you  mean  to  do?  Shall  you 
prosecute  him  ?” 

' Mr.  Ascott  crossed  his  legs,  and  settled  his 
neclftloth  with  a self-satisfied  air.  He  evident- 
ly rather  enjoyed  the  importance  of  his  posi- 
tion. To  be  dictator,  almost  of  life  and  death, 
to  this  unfortunate  family  was  worth  certainly 
fifty  pounds.  i 

' “ Well,  I haven’t  exactly  determined.  Thej 
money,  you  see,  is  of  no  moment  to  me,  and  I 
jouldn’t  get  it  back  any  how.  He’ll  never  be| 
worth  a half-penny,  that  rascal.  I might 
firosecute,  and  nobody  would  blame  me ; in- 
leed,  if  I were  to  decline  marrying  your  sister, 
pd  cut  the  whole  set  of  you,  I don’t  see,”  and 
ae  drew  himself  up,  “ that  any  thing  could  be 
laid  against  me.  But — ” 

Perhaps,  hard  man  as  he  was,  he  was 
.ouehed  by  the  agony  of  suspense  in  Hilary’s 
’ace,  for  he  added . 

“Come,  come,  I won’t  disgrace  your  family; 

[ won’t  do  any  thing  to  harm  the  fellow.” 
“Thank  you!”  said  Hilary,  in  a mechani- 
!al,  unnatural  voice. 

“As  for  my  mone7,  he’s  welcome  to  it,  and 
nuch  good  may  it  do  him.  ‘ Set  a beggar  on 
lorseback,  and  he’ll  ride  to  the  devil,’  and  in 
louble  quick  time  too.  I won’t  hinder  him. 
t wash  my  hands  of  the  young  scape-grace. 
Bat  he’d  better  not  come  near  me  again.” 
“No,”  acquiesced  Hilary,  absently. 

“In  fact,”  said  Mr.  Ascott,  with  a twinkle 
)f  his  sharp  eye,  “ I have  already  taken  mea- 
luresto  frighten  him  away,  so  that  he  may 
Sake  himself  scarce,  and  give  neither  you  nor 
ne  any  farther  trouble.  1 drove  up  to  your 
loor  with  a policeman,  asked  to  see  Mr.  Leaf,; 
ind  when  I heard  that  he  was  out — a lie,  of 
iourse  I left  word  I’d  be  back  in  half  an 
lour.  Depend  upon  it,”  and  he  winked  con- 
identially,  “ he  will  smell  a rat,  and  make  a 
noonlight  flitting  of  it,  and  we  shall  never 
|iear  of  him  any  more.” 

“ Never  hearof  Ascott  any  more  ?”  repeated 
tilary ; and  for  an  instant  she  ceased  to  think 


of  him  as  what  he  was— swindler,  forgef,  un- 
grateful to  his  benefactors,  a disgrace  to  his 
home  and  family.  She  saw  only  the  boy 
Ascott,  with  his  bright  looks  and  pleasant 
ways,  whom  his  .aunts  had  biought  up  from 
I his  cradle,  and  loved  with  all  his  faults — per- 
haps loved  still.  “ Oh,  I must  go  home. 
This  will  break  Johanna’s  heart !” 

Mr.  Peter  Ascott  possibly  never  had  a heart, 
or  it  had  been  so  stunted  in  its  growth  that  it 
had  never  reached  its  fair  development.  Yet 
he  felt  sorry  in  his  way  for  the  “ young  per- 
son,” who  looked  so  deadly  white,  yet  tried 
so  hard  not  to  make  a scene  ; nay,  when  her 
two  assistants  came  into  the  one  little  parlor, 
deported  herself  with  steady  composure;  told 
them  that  she  was  obliged  suddenly  to  go 
home,  but  would  be  back,  if  possible,  the  next 
morning.  Then,  in  that  orderly,  accurate  way 
which  Peter  Ascott  could  both  understand  and 
appreciate,  she  proceeded  to  arrange  with 
them  about  the  shop  and  the  house  in  case 
she  might  be  detained  till  Monday, 

“You’re  not  a bad  woman  of  business,” 
said  he,  with  a patronizing  air.  “ This  seems 
a tidy  little  shop ; I dare  say  you’ll  get  on  in 
it.”  , 

She  looked  at'  him  with  a bewildered  air, 
and  went  on  speaking  to  the  young  woman  at 
the  door. 

“ How  much  might  your  weekly  receipts  be 
in  a place  like  this?  And  what  salary  does 
Miss — Miss  What’s-her-name  give  to  each  of 
you  ? You're  the  head  shop-woman,  I sup- 
pose ?”  f 

Hilary  made  no  answer  ; she  scarcely  heard. 
All  her  mind  was  full  o^  but  one  thing:  “Nev- 
er see  Ascott  any  more  1”  There  came  back 
upon  her  all  the  dreadful  stories  she  had  ever 
heard  of  tads  who  had  committed  forgery  or 
jsome  similar  offense,  and,  in  dread  of  punish- 
ment, had  run  away  in  despair,  and  never 
beeq  heard  of  for  years — come  to  every  kind  of 
misery,  perhaps  even  destroyed  themselves. 
The  impression  was  so  horribly  vivid,  that 
when,  pausing  an  instant  in  putting  her  books 
in  their  places,  she  heard  the  door  bell  ring 
Hilary  with  difficulty  repressed  a scream. 

But  it  was  no  messenger  of  dreadful  tidings, 
it  was  only  Elizabeth  Hand  ; and  the  quiei 
fashion  in  which  she  entered  showed  Hilary 
at  once  that  nothing  dreadful  hadhappenedat 
home. 

“ Oh  no,  nothing  lias  happened,”  confirmed 
tjie  girl.  “Only  Misli  Leaf  sent  me  to  see  if 
you  could  come  home  to  night  instead  of  to- 
morrow. She  is  quite  well,  that  is,  pretty 
well ; but  Mr.  Leaf—” 

Here,  catching  sight  of  Miss  Hilary’s  visit- 
or, Elizabeth  stop(|fd  short.  Peter  Ascott  was 
one  of  her  prejudices.  She  determinec^  in  his 
presenceto  let  out  no  more  of  the^family  affairs. 

On  his  part,  Mr.  Ascott  had  always  treated 
1 Elizabeth  as  people  like  him  usually  do  treat 
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servants,  atraid  to  lose  an  inch  of  their  dignity,]  “ Come,  my  wench,g  you’d  better  tell ; it’l 
lest  it  should  be  an  acknowledgment  of  equal  be  none  the  worse  for  you,  and  it  shan’t  harn 
birth  and  breeding  with  the  class  from  which  ithe.  young  fellow,  though  I dare  say  he  hai 
they  are  so  terribly  ashamed  to  have  sprung,  paid  you  well  for  holding  vour  tongue.” 

He  regarded  her  now  vvith  a lordly  air.  “About  what,  sir  ?” 

“Young  woman — I believe  you  are  the  “Oh!  you  know  what  happened  when  yoi 
young  woman  who  this  afternoon  told  me  that  told  him  I had  called,  eh?  Servants*  get  t< 

Mr.  Leaf  was  out.  It  was  a fib,  of  course.”  know  all  about  their  master’s  affairs.” 

Elizabeth  turned  round  indignantly.  “No,  “ Mr.  Leaf  isn’t  my  master,  and  his  affairi 
Sir;  I don’t  tell  fibs.  He  was  out.”  are  nothing  to  me  ; I don’t  pry  into ’em,”' re 

“Hid  you  give  him  my  message  when  he  plied  Elizabeth.  “If  you  want  to  know  am 

came  in?”  thing.  Sir,  handn’t  you  better  ask  himself 

“Yes,  Sir.”  He’s  at  home  to-night.  I left  him  and  im 

“And  what  did  he  say,  eh?”  missus  going  to  their  tea.” 

“ Nothing.”  “ Left  them  at  home,  and  at  tea?” 

This  was  the  literal  fact;  but  there  was  “ Yes,  Miss  Hilary.” 
something  behind  which  Elizabeth  had  not  It  was  an  inexpressible  relief.  For  the  dis 
the  slightest  intention  of  communicating.  In  covery  must  have  come.  Ascott  must  hav( 
fact,  she  set  herself,  physically  and  mentally, iknown  or  guessed  that  Mr.  Ascott  had  founc 
in  an  attitude  of  dogged  resistance  to  any  him  out ; he  must  have  confessed  all  to  liii 
pumping  of  Mr.  Ascott ; for  though,  as  sheL ad  Aunt,  or  Johanna  would  never  have  donetwi 
truly  said,  nothing  special  had  happened,  she  things  which  her  sister  knew  she  strongly  dis 
felt  sure  that  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  sorne-Jiked — -sending  Elizabeth  wandering  th^ugl 
thing  which  had  gone  wrong  in  the  household  London  at  night,  and  fetching  Hilary  liomt 
that  afternoon.  before  the  time.  Y’et  they  had  been  left  sit 

It  was  this.  'When  Ascott  returned,  and  ting  quietly  at  their  tea  ! 
she  told  him  of  his  godfather’s  visit,  the  young  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  blow  had  not  been  sc 
man  had  suddenly  turned  so  ghastly  pale  thatidreadful.  Johanna  saw  comfort  through  il 
she  had  to  fetch  him  a glass  of  water ; and  Install.  Vague  hopes  arose  in  Hilary  also  ; vi- 
Aunt  Johanna — Miss  Selina  was  out — had  to  sions  of  the  poor  sinner  sitting  “clothed  and 
tend  him  and  soothe  him  for  several  minutes  in  his  right  mind,”  contrite  and  humbled; 
before  he  was  right  again.  When  at  last  he  comforted  by  them  all,  with  the  inexpressible 
seemed  returning  to  his  natural  self,  he  look-  tenderness  with  which  eve  yearn  over  one  wbd 
ed  wildly  up  at  his  aunt,  and  clung  to  her  in  “ was  dead  and  is  alive  again,  was  lost,  andie 
such  an  outburst  of  feeling,  that  Elizabeth  had  found  ;”  helped  by  them  all  in  the  way  that 
thought  it  best  to  slip  out  of  the  room.  It  was  women — some  women  especially,  and-  these 
tea  time,  but  still  she  waited  outside  for  a half  were  of  them — seem  formed  to  help  the  erring 
hour  or  longer,  when  she  gently  knocked,  and  and  unfortunate  ; for,  erring  as  he  was,  he  had 
after  a minute  or  two  Miss  Leaf  came  out.  also  been  unfortunate. 

There  seemed  nothing  wrong,  at  least  not  Many  an  excuse  for  him  suggested  itself, 
much — not  more  than  Elizabeth  had  noticed  How  foolish  of  them,  ignorant  women  that 
many  and  many  a time  after  talks  between  they  were,  to  suppose  that  seventeen  years  of 
Ascott  and' his  aunts.  . the  most  careful  bringing  up  could,  with  his 

“ I’ll  take  the  tea  in  myself,”  she  said;  “for  temperament,  stand  against  the  countless  dan- 
I want  you  to  start  at  once  for  Kensington  to  gers  of  London  life;  of  any  life  where  a young 
fetch  Miss  Hilary.  Don’t  frighten  her — mind  man  is  left  to  himself  in  a great  town,  with 
that  Elizabeth.  Say  I am  much  as  usual  my-  his  temptations  so  many,  and  liis  power  of  re- 
self; but  that  Mr.  Leaf  is  not  quite  well,  and  sistance  so  small. 

I think  she  might  do  him  good.  Remember  And  this  might  not,  could  not  be  a deliber- 
the  exact  words.”  ate  act.  It  must  have  been  committed  under 

Elizabeth  did,  and  would  have  delivered  a sudden  impulse,  to  be  repented  of  for  the  rest 

them  accurateh%  if  Mr,  Ascott  had  not  been  ot  his  days.  Nay,  in  the  strange  way  in  which 
present,  and  addressed  her  in  that  authorita-  our  sins  and  mi.stakes  are  made  not  only  the 
live  manner.  Now.  she  re-soliitely  lield  her  whips  to.  scourge  us,  but  the  sickne.sses  out  of 
tongue.  , I wh  ich' we -often  come — suffering  and  'ive.'ik  ui- 

Mr.  A.s-colt  miglit  in  his  tinfe  liave  been  ac-|deed,  but  yet  relieved,  and  fresh,  and  souiid-- 
custorned  to  cringing,,  frightened,  or  imperti-ftvlio  could  tell  biit-that  this  grave  fault,  this 
nent  servants,  but  this  was  a pha.se  of  theiactual  guilt,  the  climax  of  so  many  lesser  er-, 
species  with  which  he  was  totally  unfami!iai'.|rora,  might  not  workout  in  the  end  Ascott’s 
The  girl  wa.s  neither  sulle#  nor  rude,  yet  evi-'complete refomiation  ? 
dentl}^  quite  independent;  afraid  neither  of  her;  So  in  the  strange  way  in  which,  after  a 
mistress,  nor  of  himself.  He  was  sharp  enough  j shock,  we  begin  to  revive  a little,  tohopeagain^ 
to  see  that  v\hatever  he  wanted  to  get  out  otLope,  to  see  a slender  ray  breaking  through  the 
Elizabeth  must  be  got  jn  another  way.  idarkness,  Hilary  composed  herself,  at  least  69 
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far  as  to  enable  her  to  bid  Elizabeth  go  down  High  Street,  Hilary  taking  her  servant's  arm; 
stairs,  and  she  vvould  be  ready  directly.  for  she  felt  strangely  weak.  As  she  sat  in  the 

■ •“  I think  it  is  the  best  thing  I can  do — to  dark  corner  of  the  omnibus  she  tried  to  look 
go  home  at  once,'”  said  she.  things  in  the  face,  and  form  seme  definite  plan; 

“Certainly,  my  dear,”  replied  Mr.  Ascott,  but  the  noisy  rumble  at  once  dulled  and  con- 
rather  flattered  by  her  involuntary  appeal,  fused  her  faculties.  She  felt  capable  of  no 
and  by  an  inward  consciousness  of  his  own  consecutive  thought,  but  found  herself  stupid- 
exceeding  generosity.  “And  pray  don't  dis-jly  watching  the  two  lines  of  faces,  wondering, 
turb  yourselves.  Tell  your  sister  from  me — absently,  what  sort  of  people  they  were ; what 
your  sister  Selina,  I mean — that  I overlook  were  their  lives  and  histories  ; and  whether 
every  thing,  on  condition  that  you  keep  him  they  all  had,  like  herself,  their  own  personal 
out  of  my  sight,  that  young  blackguard  !”  [burden  of  woe.  "Which  was,  alas  ! the  one 
“ Don't,  don't  cried  Hilary,  piteously.  fact  that  never  need  be  doubted  in  this  world. 
“ Well,  I won’t,  though  it’s  his  right  name  It  was  nigh  upon  eleven  o’clock  when  Hila- 
— afellow  who  could — Look  you.  Miss  Hil-;ry  knocked  at  the  door  of  Ho.  1-5. 
ary,  when  his  father  sent  to.  me  to  beg'  ten  Miss  Leaf  opened  it;  but  for  the  first  time 
pounds  to  bury  his  mother  with,  I did  bury^in  her  life  she  had  no  welcome  for  her  child, 
her,  and  him  also,  a month  after,  very  respect-i  “ Is  it  Ascott?  I thought  it  was  Ascott,” 
ably  too,  though  ' he  had  no  claim  upon  me,  she  cried,  peering  eagerly  up  and  down  the 
except  that  he  came  from  Stowbury.  And  I street. 

stood  godfatber  to  the  child,  and  I've  done  “ He  is  gone  out,  then?  When  did  he  go?” 
iny  duty  by  him.  But  mark  my  words,  what's  asked  Hilary,  feeling  her  heart  turn  stone- 
bred  in  the  bone  will  come  in  the  flesh.  HeTold. 

was  born  in  a prison,  and  he’ll  die  in  a,prison.’'j  “ Just  after  Selina  came  in.  She — she  vex- 
“God  forbid  !''  said  Hilary,  solemnly.  Andjed  him.  But  he  can  not  be  long?  Isnotthat 
again  she  felt  the  , strong  conviction,,  thatimanhe?” 

whatever  his  father  had  been,  or  his  mother,!  And  just  as  she  was,  without  shawl  or  bon- 
of  vyhom  they  had  heard  nothing  till  she  wasinet,  Johanna  stepped  out  into  the  cold,  damp 
dead,  Ascott  could  not  have  lived  all  these  j night,  and  strained  her  eyes  into  the  darkngss; 
years  of  his  childhood  and  early  boyhood  withjbut  in’vain. 

his  three  aunts  at  Stowbury  without  gaining'  “I'll  walk  round  the  Crescent  once,  and  may- 
at  least  some  good,  which  might  comiteractlbe  I shall  find  him.  Only  go  in,  Johanna.” 
the  hereditary  evil ; as  such  evil  can  be  conn-  And  Hilary  w'as  away  again  into  the  dark, 
teracted,  even  as  hereditary  disease  can  be  walking  rapidly,  less  with  the  hope  of  finding 
gradually  removed  by  wholesome' and  careful  Ascott  than  to  get  time  to  calm  herself,  so  as 
rearing  in  a new  generation.  :to  uieet,  and  help  her  sisters  to  meet,  this 

“ Well,  I’ll  not  .say’  any  more,”  contiimed  worst  .lepth  of  their  calamity.  For  something 
Peter  Ascott:  “only  the  sooner  the  youug  warned  her  that  this  last  desperation  of  a 
fellow  takes  himself  off  the  better.  Hc'il  weak  nature  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  any 
only  plague  you  all.  How,  can  you  send  out, <jvert  obstinacy  of  a strong  one.  .She  had  a 
for  a cab  for  me  ?”  'couvieiicii  that  Ascott  never  would  come 

Hilary  mechanically  rang  the  bell,  and  gave!  home, 
the  order.  ^ After  a while  they  gave  up  waiting  and 

“I'll  take  you  to  town  with  me  if  you  like.; watching  at  the  front  door,  and  shut  them- 
It’ll  .Save  you  the  expense  of  the  othnibus.  I selves  up  it!  the  parlor.  The  first  explanaLon 
suppose  you  always  travel  by  omnibus  ?”  past,  even  Selina  ceased  talking;  and  they 
Hilary  answered  sonaething,  she  hardly  sat  together,  the  three  women,  doing  nothing, 
knew  what,  except  that  it  was  a declmivig  of  attemptingtodo nothing,  only  listening;  think- 
all  these  benevolent,  attentions.  At  last  .shejing  every  sound  was  a step  on  the  pavement 
got  Mr.  Ascott  outside  the  street  d.oor,  and,|or  a knoc’;  at  the  door.  Alas!  what  would 
returning,  put  her  hand  to  her  head  wif.li  ahh.ev  not  ba\  e giv  .;,!i  for  the  fiercest  knock,  the 
moan.  1 ino;-t  iaifiatieui,  angry’ footstep,  if  only  it  had 

“ Oh,  Miss  Hilary,  don’t  look  like  that!”  Jbeeu  their  boy'.*!? 

"Elizabeth,  ilo  yon  know  vdml  lins  !in ;c..Ti-':  Abonr  one  o chick  Selin.'i  had  to  be  put  to 

eJ  ?”  i,ed  ill  o.ig  ii  v.-ii'ric.-.  .Siie  had  la.shed  her 

■•Ho.”  tiejihev,-  witli  iicr  hitler  tongue  till  lie  had 

“Then  I don’t  want  you  to  know.  And  rushed  out  of  the  house,  d.eciariiig  that  none 
you  must  never  try  to  fintl  it,  out ; for  it  is  a ot  them  .-’nmiii!  over  see  his  face  again.  How 
secret  that  ought  to  be  kept  sirietly  wtthinjslie  reptcMciied  her.self  as  being  the  cause  of 
the  family.  Are  you  to  be  iru.sted?”  jail,  and  fell  into  ai  agony  of  ■ remorse,  winch 

“ Yes,  Miss  Hilary.”  . . enc'rossetl  her  .sisier.s’  .whole  care;  until  her 

“Now,  get  me  my  bonnet,  and  let  us  make  ■ icTnt  emotion  having  worn  itself  out,  she 
haste  and  go  home.”  vvc.H  to  sleep,  the  only  one  who  did  sleep  iu 

They  walked  down  the  gas-lit  Kensington  that  miserable  family. 

•J 
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For  Elizabeth  also,  having  been  sent  to  bed  misery — the  family  disgrace.  To  the  second, 
hours  before,  was  found  by  Miss  Hilary  sit-  similar  and  even  stronger  reasons  applied, 
ting  on  the  kitchen  stairs,  about  four  in  the  There  was  something  about  the  cool,  matter- 
morning.  Her  mistress  made  no  attempt  at  of-fact,  business-like  act  of  setting  a detective 
reproach,  but  brought  her  into  the  parlor  to  officer  to  hunt  out  their  nephew,  from  which 
share  the  silent  v,^atch,  never  broken  except  these  poor  women  recoiled.  Besides,  impress- 
to  make  up  the  fire  or  light  a fresh  candle  ; ed  as  he  was — he  had  told  his  Aunt  Johanna' 
till  candles  burned  up,  and  shutters  were  open- so — with  the  relentlessness  of  Mr.  Ascott, 
ed,  and  upon  their  great  calamity  stared  the  might  not  tl||e  chance  of'  his  discovering  that 
broad  unwelcome  day.  ' he  was  hunted  drive  him  to  desperation  ? 

Hardly  to  suicide.  Hilary  steadfastly  dis- 
_____  believed 'in  that.  When  Selina  painted  horri- 

ble pictures  of  bis  throwing  himself  otf  Water- 
r- p 'A  •pt'C't?  yt-v-  loo  Bridge  ; or  being  found  hanging  to  a tree 

AlA.  parks;  or  locking  himself  in  a 

" Missing  ” — '‘Lost" — “ To — — ai!  the  in-  hotel  bed  chamber  and  blowing  out  his  brains, 
itials  of  the  alphabet — we  read  these  sort  of  her  younger  sister  only  laughed — laughed  as 
advertisements  in  the  newspapers  ; and  unless  much  as  she  could — if  only  to  keep  Johanna 
there  happens  to  be  m them  something  in-  quiet. 

tensely  pathetic,  comical,  or  horrible,  we  Yet  she  herself  had  few  fears.  For  she 
think  very  lutle  about  them.  Only  those  who  knew  that  Ascott  was,  in  a sense,  too  coward- 
have  undergone  ail  that  such  an  advertise- ly  to . kill  himself.  He  so  disliked  physical 
roei't  imphe,-  can  understand  its  depth  of  pain,  physical  unpleasantiiess  of  all  kinds, 
rniseiy  : iPe  saddeu  missing  of  ihe  per.son  out  She  feit  sure  he  would  stop  short,  eyeii  with 
of  the  home  circle,  whether  going  .away  in  the  razor  or  the  pistol  in  his  hand,  rather 
anger  or  driven  away  by  terror  or  disgrace;  than  do  a thing  so  very  disagreeable, 
the  hour  after  hour  and  day  after  day  ot  ago  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  herself,  while  she 
uized  suspense  ; the  self-reproach,  real  or  and  her  sisters  sat  together,  hour  after  hour, 
imaginary,  lest  any  thing  might  have  been  in  a stillness  almost  like  that  when  there  is  a 
said  or  aone  that  was  not  said  or  done — any  death  in  the  house,  lhe.«e  morbid  terrors  took 
thing  prevented  that  w' as  not  prevented:  tlie  a double  size.  Hilary  ceased  to  treat  them  a% 
gnawing  remorse  for  some  cruel,  or  carele-ss,  ridiculous  impossibilities,  but  began  to  argue 
or  bitter  word,  that  could  so  easily  have  been  them  out  rationally.  The  mere  act  of  doing 
avoided.  so  made  her  recoil;  for  it  seemed' an  acknow- 

Alas ! if  people  could  only  be  made  to  feel  ledgnient  that  she  was  fighting  not  with  chi- 
that  every  word,  every  action  canies  with  it  meras  but  realities. 

the  weight  of  an  eternity^;  that  the  merest  “ It  is  twenty-four  hours  since  he  went,” 
chance  may  make  someih'ing  said  or  done  she  reasoned.  “If  he  had  done  anything des- 
quite  unpremeditateiJly,  in  vexation,  sullen  perate  he  would  have  done  it  at  once,  and  we 
ness,  or  spite,  the  hisi  action,  the  fasi  word ; slibiild  have  heard  of  it  long  before  now;  ill 
which,  may  ga’ow  into  an  awlu!  remembrance,  neivs  always  travels  fast.  Bes'des,  his  name 
rising  up  between  them  aiid  the  irredeemable  was  marked  on  all  his  clothes  in  full.  I did 
jiRsl,  and  blackening  the  future  for  years  ! it  mvself.  And  his  coat  pockets  were  always 
.Selina  was  quite  sure  her  unhappy  nephew  stuffed  with  letters;  he  used  to  cram  them  in 
had  committed  suicide,  and  that  she  had  been  as  soon  as  he  got  them,  you  know.” 
the  cause  of  it.  This  conviction  she  impress- j And  at  this  small  remembrance  of  one  of 
ed  incessantly  on  her  two  sister.®  as  they  wait-lhis  “ways,”  even  though  it  was  an  unkind 
ed  upon  her,  -'jr  saf  talidng  by  her  bed  diiej  wav,  and',  had  caused  them  many  a pain,  from 
■.iuriiig  ihat  iocg  .pF.turdrty,  when  tiiere  was; the  want  of  confidence  it  showed,  his  poor, 
nothing  else  to  he  done.  jfond  aunts  turned  aside  to  hide  their  starting 

That  was  th-.-  misery  of  it.  There  was  ;,M-itears.  The  very  phrase  “ he  used  to,”  seem- 
th  ;ng  to  be  done.  They  liad  not  the  sUgb  lest  |ed  such  an  .unconscious  admission  that  his  life 
clew  to -f .-'coU's  h, aunts  or  ass' .cnPes.  With; with  them  was  over  and  done;  that  he  never 
the  last  lingering  of  honest  sh;uiie,  or  honest  'would  either  please  them  or  vex  them  any 
r-spect  for  his  aunts,  he  had  Itetv  all  the.s?  more. 

ilnngs  to  himsel'i.  To  searc.!  tor  him  in  wide  Y-e'  thev  took  care  that  during  the  '.fhole 
jjOiulon  was  ahogetlier  impossible.  dav  everv  thing  .should  be  done  as  if  he  were 

l'«o  courses  suggested  t.hem.selves  lo  Hilary  expec'ed  minute  by  minute : that  Elizabeth 

,,-oie.-io  go  an.l  eonsuit  iJIis-  Balq.iidrier  :i  should  lav  the  jisurth  knife  and  foi’kat  dinner, 
the  other— which  came  into  her  mind  from  tiie  fourth  cup  and  -saucer  at  tea.  Elizabeth, 
some  similar  case  she  had  heard  o.f — to  set  on  who  throughout  ha.’  faithfully  kept  her  pledge; 
foot  inquiries  at  ail  police  stations.  But  the  who  went  about  e.lently  ami  unobservantly. 
first  idea  was  soon  rejected:  only  at  the  last  and  by  every  means  in  her  power  put  aside 
extremity  c.ou  id  she  make  p.utent  the  familvjtlie  curioaity  ol  Mrs.  f.r.ps;  a.s  to  w.bat  con  Id  be 
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the  reason  that  her  lodgers  had  sat  up  all 
night,  and  what  on  earth  had  become  of  youna 
Mr.  Leaf. 

After  tea,  Johanna,  quite  worn  out,  consent- 
ed to  go  to  bed;  and  then  Hilarv,  left  to  her 
own  responsibility,  set  herself  to  consider  how 
long  this  dreadful  quietness  was  to  last,  wheth- 
er nothing  could  be  done.  She  could  endure 
whatever  was  inevitable,  but  itgpvaa  against 
her  nature  as  well  as  her  conscience  to  sit 
•down  tamely  to  endure  any  thing  whatsoever 
till  it  did  become  inevitable. 

In  the  first  place,  she  determined  on  that 
which  a certain  sen.se  of  honor,  as  well  as  the 
tear  of  vexing  him  should  he  come  home,  had 
hitherto  prevented  the  examining  of  Ascott’s 
room,  drawers,  clothes,  and  papers.  It  v/as  a 
very  dreary  business— almost  like  doing  the 
like  to  a person  who  was  dead,  only  without 
the  sad  sanctity  that  belongs  to  the  dead, 
whose  very  errors  are  forgotten  and  forgiven, 
•who  can  neither  suffer  nor  make  others  suffer 
any  more. 

Many  things  she  found,  and. more  she  guess- 
ed at — things  which  stabbed  her  to  the-heart, 
things  that  she  never  told,  not  even  to  Johan- 
na ; but  shefound  no  clew  whatever  to  Ascott’s 
whereabouts,  intentions^  or  connections.  One 
thing,  however,  struck  her — that  most  of  his 
'clothes,  and  all  his  somewhat  extensive  stock 
of  jewelry  were  gone;  every  thing,  in  short, 
that  could  be  convertible  into  nioney.  It  was 
evident  that  his  flight,  sudden  as  it  wa,s,  had 
been  premeditated  as  at  least  a possibility. 

This  so  far  was  satisfactory.  ,It  took  aw^ay 
-theoiie  hauniing  fearof  hisco'mmitting  suicide; 
and  made  it  likely  that  he  ya«  still  lingering 
about,  hiding  from  justice  and  Mr.  Ascott,  or 
perhaps  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  escape 
from  England — from  the  fear  that  his  godfath- 
er, even  if  not  prosecuting  him,  had  the  power 
and  douotlese  the  will  completely  to  crush  his 
future,  wherever  he  was  known. 

Where  could  he  go?  His  Aunt  tried  to 
think  over  every  word  he  had  ever  let  fall 
about  America,  Australia,  or  any  other  place 
to  which  the.hopeless  outlaws  of  this  country 
fly;  hut  she  could  recollect  nothing  to  enable 
her  to  form  any  conclusion.  One  thing  only 
she  was  sure  of — that  if  once  he  went  away, 
his  own  words  would  come  true;  they  would 
never  see  his  face  again.  The  last  tie,  the  last 
constraint  that  bound  him  to  home  and  a 
steady,  righteous  life  would  be  broken ; he 
would  go  all  adrift,  be  tossed  hither  and  thither 
on  every  wave  of  circumstance — what  he  call- 
ed circumstance — till  Heaven  only  knew  what 
a total  wreck  he  miaht  speedily  become,  or  in 
what  forlorn  and  far  off  seas  bis  ruined  life 
might  go  down.  He,  Ascott  Tjeaf;  the  last  of 
the  name  and  family. 

“It  can  not  be;  it  shall  not  be!”  cried 
Hilary.  A sharp,  bitter  cry  of  resistance  to 
the  death ; and  her  heart  seemed  to  go  out  to 


the  wretched  boy  and  her  hands  to  clutch  at 
him,  as  if  he  were  drowning,  and  she  were  the 
only  one  to  save  him.  How  could  she  do  it  ? 

If  she  could  only  get  at  him,  by  word  or 
ieUerl  Rut  that  seenied  impossible,  until, 
fuming  over  scheme  after  scheme,  she  sud- 
denly i'iought  of  the  one  which  so  many  peo- 
ple had  tried  in  similar  circumstances,  and 
which  she  remembered  they  had  talked  over 
and  laughed  over,  they  and  Ascott,  one  Sun- 
day evening  not  so  very  long  ago.  This  was 
— a Times  advertisement. 

The  difficulty  how  to  word  it,  so  as  to  catch 
his  attention  and  yet  escape  publicity,  was 
very  great,  especially  as  hia  initials  were  so 
common.  Hundreds  of  “A.  L.'s”  might  be 
wandering  away  from  home,  to  whom  all  that 
she  dared  say  to  call  Ascott  back  would  equal- 
ly apply.  At  last  a bright  thought  struck  her. 

“A.  leaf”  (willasmaiH)  “will  be  quite 
safe  whereveriound.  Come.  Saturday.  15.’' 

As  she  wrote  it — this  wretched  double-ea- 
tendre — she  was  seized  with  that  sudden  sense 
of  the  ludicrous  which  sometimes  intrudes  in 
such  a ghastly  fashion  in  the  very  midst  of 
great  misery.  She  burst  into  uncontrollable 
laughter,  fit  after  fit ; so  violent  that  Elizabeth, 
who  came  in  by  chance,  was  terrified  out  of 
her  wits,  and  kneeling  beside  her  mistress,  im- 
plored her  to  be  quiet.  At  last  the  paroxysm 
endei!  in  complete  exhaustion.  The  tension 
of  the  last  twenty-four  hours  had  given  way. 
and  Hilary  knew  her  strength  was  gone.  Yet 
the  advertisement  ought  to  be  taken  to  the 
Thties  office  that  very  night,  in  order  to  bp  in- 
serted without  fail  on  Monday  morning. 

There  was  but  one  person  whom  she  could 
trust — Elizabeth. 

She  looked  at  the  girh  who  was  kneeling 
beside  the  sofa,  rubbing  her  feet  and  some- 
times casting  a glance  round,  in  the  quiet  way 
of  one  well  used  to  nursing,  who  can  find  out 
how  the  sufferer  is  without  “fussing”  with 
questions.  She  noticed,  probably  because  she 
had  seen  little  ofher  of  late,  a curious  change 
in  Elizabeth.  It  must  have  been  gradual,  but 
yet  its  result  had  never  been  ‘so  apparent  be- 
fore. Her  brusqueness  had  softened  down, 
and  there  had  come  into  her  and  shone  out  of 
her,  spite  of  all  her  natural  uncomeliness  of 
person,  that  beautiful,  intangible  something, 
common  alike  to  peasant  and  queen,  as  clear 
to  see  and  as  sad  to  miss  in  both — womanli- 
ness. Added  thereto  was  the  gentle  compo- 
sure of  mein  which  almost  invariably  accom- 
panied it,  which  instinctively  makes  you  feel 
that  in  great  things  or  small,  whatever  the 
woman  has  to  do,  she  will  do  it  in  the  woman- 
liest,  wisest,  and  best  way. 

So  thought  Mies  Hilary  asehelay  watching 
her  servant,  and  then  explained  to  her  the 
errand  upon  which  she  wished  to  send  her. 

Not  much  explanation,  for  she  merely  gave 
her  the  advertisement  to  read,  and  told  her 
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what  she  wished  done  with  it.  And  Elizabeth, ' ed  her  e3'es,  and  flushed  hei  cheeks,  and 

on  her  part,  asked  no  questions,  but  simplyl her  old  nervousness  of  manner  return.  ^0'"® 
listened  and  obeyed.  iespeeially  as  she  was  somewhat  perplexed,  be- 

- - I ^ 1 • T_ V, + TXT /->  VI  rlwa  ^itTion  Qna 


After  she  was  gone  Hilary  lay  on  the  sofa, 
passive  and  motionless.  Her  strength  and 
activity  seemed  to  have  collapsed  at  once  into 
that  heavy  quietness  which  comes  when  one 
has  endured  to  the  utmost  limit  of  endurance, 
when  one  feels  as  if  to  speak  a word  or  to  lift 
a finger  would  be  as  much  as  life  was  worth. 

“ Oh,  if  I could  only  go  to  sleep  !”  was  all 
she  thought. 

By-and-by  sleep  did  come,  and  she  was  taken 
far  away  out  of  these  miseries.  By  the  strange 
peculiarity  of  dreams,  that  we  so  seldom  dream 
about  any  grief  that  oppresses  us  at  the  time. 


....  .li'dded  in  her  mind  between  the  wish  she 
iiad  to  tell  her  mistress  every  thing,  and  the 
fear  to  trouble  her,  at  this  troublous  time, 
with  any  small  matter  that  merely  concern- 
ed herself 

The  matie!’  was  this.  When  she  had  given 
in  her  advertisement  at  the  TiTiics  office,  and 
was  standing  behind  the  counter  waiting  for 
her  change  and  receipt,  there  stood  beside  hep 
a young  man,  also  waiting.  She  had  hardly 
noticed"  him,  till  on  his  talking  to  the  clerk  a- 
bout  some  misprint  in  his  advertisement,  ap- 
parently -one  of  the  great  column  of  “Want 


but  generally  of  something  quite  different,  sheipjg^Qgf,  '’  gar  wascanghtby  iheunmistak- 
thought  she  was  in  some  known  unknmvn|g_ij]g  g^Q^^vP^ry  accent. 

land,  lovely  and  beautiful  with  blue  hills!  Jt  was  the  first  time  she  had  heard  it  since 
rising  the  distance,  and  blue  seas  creep!ng|  i^  E!iy:abetb^s  tenacious 

and  curling  on  to  the  shore.  On  this  shore gained  an  addi- 
she  was  walking  with  Robert  Lyon,  just  as  grown  to  be  tlie  one  place 

used  to  be,  with  his  true  face  and  honest  voice.  her  affections  clung. 

He  did  not  talk  to  her  mucm;  but  she  felt  him.  po„don,  to  hear  a 

there,  and  knew  they  nad  but  “one  Heart  tomme,  to  catchsightof  a Stowbury 

tween  them.;^  A heart  which  had  never  once-  S^ow- 

swerved,  eitner  from  the  other ; a heart  whole, leap  up  with  a bound 
and  sound,  into  which  the  least  unfaith  hadj^^  suddenly,  and  looked  in- 

never  come-that  had  never  knovra  or  reco- 
mzed  even  as  a possibility,  the  onefirst  ^ 

Che  ominous  whiskerless. 

That  by-a.^^  wiU  Well,  Misr.  I iior^e  you’ll  know  me  again 

And  ever  widening  slowiy  silence  all/'  nbxt  time,’’  Scid  the  yOUng  fellow.  At  which 

Is  it  ever  so  in  this  world  ? Does  God  everif®uiark  Elizabefh  .saw  that  he  was  neither  so 
bring  the  faithful  man  to  the  faithful  woman,  youna  nor  so  simple  as  she  had  at  rs 
and  make  them  love  one  another  with  aright-Lhought.  She  drew  back,  very  much  asham- 

eous,  holy,  persistent  tenderness;  v.  hich  dare'; i*'Ud  colcuing  deeply.  , . ,. 

look  in  His  face,  nor  be  ashamed  ; winch  sees;  . ^''Uw,  if  Elizabeth  ever  looke  3_uy  ^’ug 
in  this  life  only  tlie  beginaing  of  the  life  ’ or  s e 

come;  and  in  the  closest,  most  passionate  hu-ibad  the  delicate  skin  peculiar  to  e y’®ung 

man  love  something  to  be  held  with  a loose :'''’0™en  of  her  distriCb:  and  ^bsii  le  too 
hand,  something  frail  as  glass  and  brittle  as!>’ushed  through  it,  no  cheek  m lady  air  ev 
straw,  unless  it  is  perfected  and  sanctified  byl^t^^umed  a brighter  rose.  In  at,  or  e na 
the  love  divine  ? ;ral  vanity  of  man  in  being  noticed  by  woman, 

Hilary  at  least  believed  so.  And  when  aticaught  the  youth’s  attention. 

Elizabeth’s  knock  she  woke  with  a start,  and:  “Come  now.  Miss,  don  t be  shy  oro  en 

saw — not  the  sweet  sea-sliore  and  Robert  L3mn,y6fb,aps  I’m  going  your  way.  ou  y 

but  the  dull  parlor,  and  the  last  flicker  of  theibke  company  home?”  . , . iv  -.1, 

fire,  she  thanked  God  that  her  dream  was  notj  “Ho,  thank  you,  said  Elizabet  , wi 
all  a dream — that,  sharp  as  her  misery  was, jg'’®®'*' ^I’guity. 

it  did  not  touch  this — thelove  of  her  heart  ;|  “ Well,  won’t  you  even  tell  a fellow  y 

she  believed  in  Robert  Lyofi  still.  j 

And  so  she  rose  and  spoke  quite  cheerfully. 


asking  Elizabeth  how  she  had  managed,  and 
whether  the  advertisement  would-  be  sure  to 
be  in  on  Monday  morning. 

“Yes,  Miss  Hilary;  it  is  sure  to  be  all 
right.” 


name  ? Mine’s  Tom  Clitfe,  and  I live — " 
Cliffe  ! Are  you  little  Tommy  Cliffe,  and 
do  you  come  from  Stowbury  i” 

And  all  Elizabeth’s  heart  was  in  her  eyes. 
As  has  been  said,  she  was  of  a specially 
tenacious  nature.  She  liked  few  people,  but 
[those  she  did  like  she  held  very  fast.  Almost 


And  then  the  girl  hung  about  the  room  in  The  only  strong  interest  of  her  life,  except  Miss 
an  uneasy  way,  as  if  she  had  something  to  tell,  | Hilary,  had  been  the  little  boy  w-hom  she  had 
which  was  the  fact.  snatched  from  under  the  horse’s  heels  ; and 

Elizabeth  had  had  an  adventure.  It  was  a though  he  was  rather  a scape-grace,  and  cared 
new  thing  in  her  monotonous  life ; it  brighten- little  for  her,  and  his  mother  was  a decidedly 
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objectionable  woman,  she  had  clung  to  them' 
both  firmly  till  she  lost  sight  of  them. 

' Now  it  Veas  not  to  be  expected  that  she 
should  recognize  in  this  London  stranger  the 
little  lad  whose  life  she  had  saved — a lad,  too, 
from  her  beloved  Stowbury — without  a certain 
amount  of  emotion,  at  which  the  individual  in 
question  broadly  stared. 

“ Bless  your  heart,  I am  Tommy  Cliffe  from 
Stowbury,  sure  enough.  Who  are  you  V’ 

“Elizabeth  Hand.^^ 

Whereupon  ensued  a most  friendly  greet- 
ing. Tom  declared  he  should  have  known 
her  any  where,  and  had  never  forgotten  her — 
never ! How  far  that  was  true  or  not,  he  cer- 


“ little  Tommy  Cliffe.”'  Why  not?  If  so, 
how  excessively  proud  she  should  be ! 

For  the  moment  she  had  forgotten  her  er- 
rand ; forgotten  even  Miss  Hilary.  It  was 
not  till  Tom  Cliffe  asked  her  where  she  lived, 
that  she  suddenly  recollected  her  mistress 
might  not  like,  under  present  circumstances, 
that  their  abode  or  any  thing  concerning  them 
should  be  known  to  a Stowbury  person. 

It  was  a struggle.  She  would  have  liked 
to  see  the  lad  again  ; have  liked  to  talk  over 
with  him  Stowbury  things  and  Stowbury  peo- 
ple ; but  she  felt  she  ought  not,  and  she  would 
not. 

“Tell  me  where  you  live,  Tom,  and  that  will 


tainly  looked  as  if  it  were;  and  two  great  j do  just  as  well ; at  least  till  I speak  to  my 


tears  of  pleasure  dimmed  Elizabeth’s  kind 
eyes. 

“You’ve  grown  a man  now.  Tommy,”  said! 
she,  looking  at  him  with  a sort  of  half-mater- 1 
nal  pride,  and  noticing  his  remarkably  hand- 
some and  intelligent  face,  so  intelligent  that  it 
would  have  attracted  notice,  though  it  was 
set  upon  broad,  stooping  shoulders,  and  a 
small,  slight  body.  “ Let  me  see 
are  you  ?” 


mistress.  I never  had  a visitor  before,  and 
my  mistress  might  not  like  it.” 

“'No  followers  allowed,  eh?” 

Elizabeth  laughed.  The  idea  of  little  Tom- 
my Clifie  as  her  “ follower”’  seemed  so  very 
funny. 

So  she  bade  him  good-by;  having,  thanks 
to  his  gay  frankness,  been  made  acquainted 
how  oldiwith  all  about  him,  but  leaving  him  in  perfect 
jignorance  concerning  herself  and  her  mistress. 


‘ I’m  nineteen,  I think.”  iShe  only  smiled  when  he  declared  contemptu- 

“ And  I’m  two-and-twenty.  How  aged  we iously,  and  with  rather  a romantic  emphasis, 
are  growing!”  said  Elizabeth,  with  a smile,  [that  he  would  hunt  her  out,  though  it  w'ere 

Then  she  asked  after  Mrs.  Cliffe,  but  , 

„ 1 ,1  , • r .<  T\/T  iv  > j j ^ ' IhiB  was  all  her  adventure.  When  she 

only  the  brief  answer.  “ Mother  s dead,  giv-  * . j ^ . n j 

„ ; , f ...  ’ came  to  tell  it,  it  seemed  very  little  to  tell,  .and 

en  in  a tone  as  if  no  more  inquiries  wouli* be  tt-i  r i.  j ^ lu  • *i 

1 TT-  i • , 1 1 J J-  J Miss  Hilary  listened  to  it  rather  mdifferentlv, 

welcome.  His  two  sisters,  also,  had  died  of,  • i,  i u rr<  crA 

, 1 • 1 J rn  n J V trying  hard  to  remember  who  Tommy  Cliffe 

typhus  in  one  week,  and  Tom  had  been  “ on  •'  ® , , , , . , i • if 

113)  1 1 r ii  1 i was,  and  to  take  an  interest  m him  because 

118  own  hook,”  as  he  expressed  it,  for  the  last  Stowbury.  But  Stowbury  day^ 

ree  years.  i <■  i i nu  +•  i i were  so  far  off  now~witb  such  a gulf  of  pain 

He  was  extremely  frank  and  confidential 

told  how  he  had  begun  life  as 'a  printer’s  \^ddenlv  the  same  fear  occurred  to  her  that 
hiffi  ’ 1 become  a comnositor,  and  Elizabeth, 

his  health  failing  had  left  he  trade,  and  gone  „ advertisement,  I 

as  servant  to  a literary  gentleman.  , You  did  not  tell  him  about  u,«  ?” 

“An  uncommon  clever  fellow  is  master;!  j told  him  nothing,”  said  Elizabeth, 
keeps  his  carriage,  and  has  dukes  to  dinner)  speaking  softly,  and  looking  down.  “ I did 

all  out  of  his  books.  Maybe  you’ve  beard  of  „ot  even  mention  anv  body’s  name.” 

them,  Elizabeth?”  and  he  named  a few,  in  a;  “That  was  right;  thank  you.” 
patronizing  way  ; at  which  Elizabeth  smiled,  g^t  oh,  the  bitterness  of  knowin'g,  and  feel- 
for  she  knew  them  well.  But  she  nevertheless  i„g  gme  Elizabeth  knew'  too,  the  thing  for 
regarded  with  a certain  awe  the  servant  of  so  'which  she  thanked  her  ; and  that  not  to  men- 
great  a man,  and  “ little  Tommy  Cliffe  ” took  Ascott’s  name  was  the  greatest  kindness 
a new  importance  in  her  eyes.  |the  faithful  servant  could  show  tow.ard  the 

Also,  as  he  walked  with  her  along  theifamily. 
street  to  find  ah  omnibus,  she  could  not  helpj 
perceiving  what  a sharp  little  fellow  he  had  j 
grown  into;  how,  like  many  another  printer’s! 
boy,  he  had  caught  the  influence  of  the  at-^ 
mosphere  of  letters,  and  was  educated,  self-i 
educated,  of  course,  to  a degree  far  beyond  his; 
position.  When  she  looked  at  him,  and  list- 
ened to  him,  Elizabeth  involuntarily  thoughtji 


CHAPTER  XX. 
Ascott  Le.\f  never  came  home. 


of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  of  many  more  who 
had  raised  themselves  from  the  ink-pot  and 
the  compositor’s  desk  to  fame  and  eminence. 


Day  after  day  appeared  the  advertisement, 
sometimes  slightly  altered,  as  hope  or  fear 
suggested;  but  no  word,  no  letter,  no  answer 
of  any  kind  reached  the  anxious  women. 
By-and-by,  moved  by  their  distress,  or  per- 


and  she  fancied  that  such  might  be  the  lot  ofjhaps  feelingthat  the  scape-grace  would  besafer 
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got  rid  of  if  found  and  dispatched  abroad  in  day,  as  they  were  all  sitting  in  the  midst  of 
some  decent  manner,  Mr.  Ascott  himself  took  white  finery,  but  as  sadly  and  silentl_y  as  if  it 
measures  for  privately  continuing  the  search,  were  a funeral,  a person  was  suddenly  shown 
Every  outward-bound  ship  was  examined  ; in  “on  business.” 

every  hospital  visited;  every  case  of  suicide  It  was  a detective  officer  sent  to  find  out 
investigated:  but  in  vain.  The  unhappy ifrom  Asvcott  Leaf 's  aunts  whether  a certain 

young  man  had  disappeared,  suddenly  an'djdescription  of  him,  in  a printed  hand-bill,  was 
completely,  as  many  another  hasdisappeared,  correct,  ^or  his_  principal  creditor,  exaspe- 
out  of  the  home  circle,  and  been  never  heard  rated,  had  determined  on  thus  advertising  him 


.after  a long  covert,  observation  of  her  face.  Herings  and  his  swine’s  liu8ks,to  bavetli 
“ My  dear,  you  look  ill.  t.  there  ;<ny  thing  ted  calf  killed  for  him  ’and  glad  tears 
troubling  you . My  \oung  people  a4wayw  tell  Qver  hiM.  But  afier  beinfr  advertised  as 


of  more,  in  the  public  papers  as  having  “absconded.” 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a family  can  Had  a thunder-bolt  fallen  in  the  little  par- 
poBsibly  bear  such  a sorrow,  did  we  not  know  lor  the  three  aunts  could  not  have  been  more 
that  many  have  had  to  hear  it,  and  have  borne  utterly  overwhelmed.  _ They  made  no  “scene” 

it,  with  all  its  load  of  agonizing  suspense,  slow a certain  sense  of  pride  kept  these  poor  gen- 

]y  dying  hope,  tlewomen  from  betraying  their  misery' to  a 

“ The  hop.  that  keep,  alive  topair,”  «‘range  man  ; though  he  was  a very  civil  man, 

and  having  delivered  himself  of  his  errand, 
settling  down  into  a permanent  grief,  compar-  like  an  automaton,  sat  looking  into  his  hat, 
ed  to  v/hich  the  grief  for  loss  by  death  is  light  and  taking  no  notice  of  aught  around  him, 
and  endurable.  He  was  accustomed  to  this  sort  of  thing. 

The  Leaf  family  went  through  all  this.  Hilary  was  the  first  to  recover  herself.  She 
'Was  it  better  or  vi'orse  for  them  that  their  an-  glanced  round  at  her  eister.s,  but  they  had  not 
guish  had  to  be  secret  ? that  tliere  were  no  a word  to  say.  In  any  crisis  of  family  diffi- 
fnends  to  pity,  inquire,  or  console  ? that  Jo-  culty  they  always  left  her  to  take  the  helm, 
hanna  had  to  sit  hour  by  hour  and  day  by  da-;’  Rapidly  she  ran  ovet'  in  lier  mind  all  the 
ni  the  solitary  parlor,  Selina  having  soon  gone  consequences  that  would  arise  from  this  new 
back  to  her  old  ways  of  “gadding  about,’  srouble— the  public  disgrace;  Mr.  Aecott’s 
.and  her  marriage  preparations;  and  anger  and  acnoyancr.  not  that  shecared  much 

aardest  of  all,  Hilary  had  on  the  Monday  for  this,  except,  so  tar  as  it  would  affectSelina: 
morning  to  return  to  Kensington  and  work,  the  death-blow  it  waste  any  possible 

worl^,  work,  as  nothing  were  amiss  ? hope  of  reclaiming  the  poor  prodigal.  'Who 

But  it  was  natural  tnal  all  t.iis  .should  tell  Relieve  was  dead,  but  still  fondly 

upon  her;  and  one  day  Miss  Baiquidder  said,  fj-jjgted  he  would  return  one  day  from  hiswan- 
.after  a long  covert,  observation  of  her  face.  and  his  swine’s  husks,  to  have  the  fat- 

“ My  dear,  you  look  ill.  jr  there  ;!ny  thing  killed  for  him  ’and  glad  tears  shed 

t,roubling  you  • young  people  a.way.s  tell  Q^er  IiIm.  But  after  being  advertised  as  “ab- 

troubles,  bodily’  or  mental.  .1,  doctoriggpnded.”  Ascott  nevei’  would,  never  could, 
’ jeome  home  any  home. 

smile,  but,  entered  into  no  explanation,  and*  /akingas  cool  and  psiness-like  a tone  as 
Mias  Baiquidder  had  the  wise  kindliness  to  fyon[d,^he  returned  the  paper  to  the  de- 

inquire  no  further.  Nevertheless,  on  .some|‘®°  t 

errand  or  other  she  came  to  Kensington  nearly!  ^ J;,  Proceeding.  Is  there 

every  evening,  and  took  Hilary  back  wiili  her!'’®  , , 

to  sleep  at  n1  15.  T’'  TiT’ 

“ Your  sister  Selina  must  wish  to  have  you  f ® PV 

with  her  as  much  as  possible  till  she  is  mar-  T.  know  how  much  U is? 

ried,”  she  said,  as  a.  reason  for  doing  this.  “ Al^”’^  pounas. 

And  Hilary  acquiesced,  but  silently,  as  we  i i - t i > 

often  do  acq'uiesce  in  what  ought  to  he  a truth,  . hopeless  sigh  o!  Johanna  s was  sufe- 
but  w,hich  we  know  to  be  tire  saddest,  most  ‘kougb  no-one  spoke.  , 

painful  falsehood.  But  in  desperate  cases  somewomen  acquire 

For  Selina,  it  became  plain  to  see,  was  one  a desperate  courage,  or  rather  it  is  less  cour- 
of  the  famiPy  no  more.  After  her  first  burstof  age  than  faith— the  faith  which  is  said  to 
self-reproachful  grief  she’-  took  Mr.  Ascott’s  “ remove  mountains” — the  belief  that  to  the 
view  of  her  nephew’s  loss— that  it  was  a good  '’ery  last  there  must  be  something  to  be  done, 
riddance ; went  on  calm'ly  with  her  bridal  and,  if  it  can  be  done,  they  will'liave  strength 
preparations,  and  seemed  only  afraid  lest  any  mountain  may  not  be  re- 

thing  should  interfere  to  prevent  her  marriage.  Proved,  but  the  mere  act  faith,  or  courage 
But  the  danger  was  apparently  tided  over,  aometimee  teaches  how  to  climb  over  it. 

No  news  of  Ascott  came.  Even  the  daily  in-  “Very  well.  Take  this  paperback  to  your 
quiries  for  him  by  hia  creditors  had  ceased,  employer.  He  must  be  aware  that  l)is  only 
.His  Aimt  Selina  was  beginning  to  breathe  chance  of  payment  is  by  suppressing  it.  B 
freely,  when,  the  morningliefor®  the  wedding  he  will  do  that,  in  two  days  he  shall  hear  from 
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us,  and  we  will  make  arrangements  about  Hilary  flung  herself  on  her  dear  old  aiater’a 
paying  the  debt.”  neck  and  burst  into  tears. 

Hilary  said  this,  to  her  sisters’  utter  aston-  Selina  too  cried  a little,  and  said  that  she 
ishment ; so  utter  that  they  let  her  say  it,  and  should  like  to  help  in  paying  the  debt,  if  Mr« 
let  the  detective  go  away  with  a civil  “Good  Ascott  had  no  objection.  And  then  she  turn- 
morning,”  before  they  could  interfere  or  con-  ed  back  to  her  white  splendors,  and  became 
tradict  by  a word.  , absorbed  in  the  annoyance  of  there  being  far 

“Paying  the  debt ! Hilary,  what  have  you  too  much  clematis,  and  far  too  little  orange 
promised?  It  is  an  impossibility.”  blossom  in  the  bridal  bonnet — which  it  was 

“ Like  the  Frenchman’s  answer  to  his  mis- now  too  lace  to  change.  A little,  also,  she 
tress — ‘Madame,  if  it  had  been  possible  it  vexed  herself  about  the  risk  of  confiding  in 
would  have  been  done  already  ; if  it  is  impos-  Miss  Balquidder,  lest  by  any  chance  the  story 
sible,  it  shall  be  done.’  It  shall,  I say.”  might  get  round  to  Russell  Square  ; and  was 
“ I wonder  you  can  jest  about  our  misfor-  urgent  that  at  least  nothing  should  be  said  or 
tunes,”  said  Selina,  in  her  most  querulous  done  until  after  to-morrow.  She  was  deter- 
vpice.  mined  to  be  married,  and  dreaded  any  slip 

“ I’m  not  jetting.  But  where  is  the  use  of  between  the  cup  and  lip. 
sitting  down  to  moan  ! I mean  what  I say.  But  Hilary  was  resolute.  “I  said  that  in 
The  thing  must  be  done.”  two  days  the  matter  should  be  arranged,  and 

Her  eyes  glifiered — her  small,  red  lips  were  so  it  must  be,  or  the  man  will  think  we  too 
set  tightly  together.  break  our  promises.” 

“ If  it  is  not  done,  sisters — if  his  public  dis-  “ You  can  assure  him  to  the  contrary,”  said 
grace  is  not  prevented,  don’t  you  see  the  re-  Selina,  with  dignity.  “ In  fact,  why  can't 
suit?  Not  as  regards  your  marriage,  Selina — you  arrange  with  him  without  going  at  all  to 
the  man  must  be  a coward  who  would  refuse  Miss  Balquidder  ?” 

to  marry  a woman  he  cared  for,  even  though  A.srain  the  fierce,  bitter  expression  returned 
hey  nearest  kinsman  had  been  hanged  at  the  tp  Hilary’s  face. 

Old  Bailey — but  Ascott  himself.  The  boy  is  “ You  forget,  Mi.ss  Balquidcler’s  honest 
not  a bad  boy,  though  he  has  done  wickedly  ; name  is  hi  i only  guarantee  against  the  dis- 
but  there  is  a difference  between  a wicked  act  honesty  otours.” 

and  a wicked  nature.  I mean  to  save  him  if  “ Hilary,  you  disgrace  us — disgrace  me — 
lean.”  speaking  in  .such  a way.  Are  we  not  gentle 

“How?”  women?” 

“ By  saving  his  good  name  ; by  paying  the  “ I don’t  know,  Selina.  I don’t  seem  to 
debt.”  know  or  to  feel  any  thing,  except  that  I would 

■‘And  where  on  earth  shall  you  get  the  mo- live  on  bread  and  water  in  brder  to  live 
ney  ?”  | peaceably  and  honestly.  Ob,  will  it  ever,  ever 

“I  will  go  to  Miss  Balquidder  and — ” be?” 

“Borrow  it?”  She  walked  up  and  down  the  parlor,  di"-ar- 

I “No,  never!  I would  as  soon  think  of  ranging  the  v/hite  draperies  which  lay  about, < 
stealing  it.”  feeling  unutterable  contempt  for  them  and  for 

Then  controlling  herself,  Hilary  explained  her  sister.  Angry  and  miserable,  with  every 
that  she  meant  to  ask  Miss  Balquidder  to  ar- nerve  quivering,  she  'tas  at  war  with  the 
range  for  her  with  the  creditor  to  -pay  the  whole  world. 

eighty  pounds  by  certain  weekly  or  monthly  This  feeling  lasted  even  when,  after  some 
installments,  to  be  deducted  from  her  salary  discussion,  she  gained  her  point  and  wa.s  on 
at  Kensington.  her  way  to  call  on  Mi.ss  Balquidder.  She 

“ It  is  not  a very  great  favor  to  ask  of  her ; Vv'ent  round  and  round  the  .“square  man  y times, 
merely  that  she  should  saj%  ‘This  youiig  wo  trying  to  fix  in  her  mind  word  for  word  what 
man  is  employed  by  me;  I believe  her  to  be  she  meant  to  say ; revealing  no  more  of  the 
honest,  respectable,  and  so  forth  ; also,  that  family  history  than  was  absolutely  necessary, 
when  she  makes  a promise  to  payq  she  will  to  and  stating  her  business  in  the  briefest,  hard- 
the  best  of  her  power  perform  ii.’  A charac  est,  moat  matter-of-fact  way — putting  it  as  a 
ter  which  is  at  present  rather  a novelty  in  the  transaction  between  employer  and  employed. 
Leaf  family.”  in  which  there  w.as  no  more  favor  asked  or  be- 

“ Hilary!”  stewed  than  could  possibly  be  avoided.  And 

“I  am  growing  bitter,  .Tohauna  ; 1 know  I as  the  sharp  ea.st  w'iud  blew  across  herateve- 
am.  Why  should  we  suffer  so  much  ' Why  ry  corner,  min uie  by  minute  she  felt  herself 
'.should  we  be  always  dragged  down— down — growing  more  fierce,  and  hard,  and  cold, 
in  this  way  ? Why  should  we  never  have  had  *•  ‘This  will  never  do.  I shall  be  wicked  by- 
yany  one  to  cherish  and  take  ca.re  of  us,  like  and-by.  I must  go  in  and  get  it  over.” 

’Other  women  ! Why — ” Perhaps  it  was  as  well.  Well  for  her,  mo- 

MissLeaf  laid  her  finger  on  her  child’.s  lips — rally  <as  physically,  that  there  should  have 
“ Because  it  is  the  will  of  God.”  been  that  sudden  change  from  the  blighting 
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weather  outside  to  the  warm,  well-lighted  room  “ My  dear,  you  are  in  trouble..  1 saw  it  a 
where  the  good  rich  woman  sat  at  her  early  week  or  two  ago,  but  did  not  like  to  speak, 
and  solitary  tea.  Couldn’t  you  say  it  out,  and  let  me  help  you? 

Very  solitary  it  looked — the  little  table  in  You  need  not  be  afraid.  I never  tell  any 
the  centre  of  that  large  handsome  parlor,  with  thing,  and  every  body  tells  every  thing  to 
the  one  cup  and  saucer,  the  one  easy-chair.  me.” 

And  as  Hilary  entered  she  noticed,  amidst  all  That  was  true.  Added  to  this  said  mother- 
this  comfort  and  luxury,  the  still,  grave,  al-  liness  of  hers,  Miss  Balquidder  possessed  that 
most  sad  expression  which  solitary  people  al-  faculty,  which  some  people  havein  a remark- 
ways  get  to  wear.  able  degree,  and  some — very  good  people  too 

.But  the  next  minute  Miss  Balqrtjdder  had  — are  totally  deficient  in,  of  attracting  confi- 
turned  round,  and  risen,  smiling.  dence.  The  secrets  she  had  been  trusted  with, 

“ Miss  Leaf,  how  very  kind  of  you  to  come  the  romances  she  had  been  mixed  up  in,  the 
and  see  me  ! J ust  the  day  before  the  wedding-,  Quixotic  acts  she  had  been  called  upon  to  per- 
too,  when  you  must  be  so  busy!  Sit  down  form  during  her  long  life,  would  have  made  a 
and  tell  me  all  about  it.  But  first,  my  dear,  novel — or  several  novels — such  as  no  novelist 
how  wet  your  boots  are!  Let  me  take  them  could  dare  to  write,  for  the  public  would  con- 
off  at  once.”  demn  them  as  impossible  and  unnatural. 

Which  she  did,  sending  for  her  own  big  But  all  this  experience — though  happily  it 
slippers,  and  putting  them  on  the  tiny  feet  could  never  be  put  into  a book— had  gi\-en  to 
with  her  own  hands.  the  woman  herself  a view  of  human  nature  at 


Hilary  submitted — in  truth  she  was  tooj 
much  surprised  to  resist.  ! 

Miss  Balquidder  had,  like  most  folk,  her| 
opinions  or  “ crotchets  ” — as  they  might  be — j 
and  one  of  them  was,  to  keep  her  business  and] 
friendly  relations  entirely  distinct  and  apart. 
Whenever  she  went  to  Kensington  or  her  oth- 
er establishments  she  was  always  emphatical-' 
ly  ‘‘the  mistress  ” — a kindly  and  even  moth- 
erly mistress,  certainly,  but  still  authoritative, 
decided.  Moreover,  it  was  her  invai  iable  rule 
to  treat  all  her  employees  alike — “ making  no 
step-bairns”  among  them.  Thus  for  some 
'time  it  had  happened  that  Hilary  had  been, 
and  fell  herself  to  be,  just  Miss  Leaf,  the  bookj 
keeper,  doing  her  duty  to  Miss  Balquidder,! 
her  employer,  and  neither  expectin.g  nor  at-! 
taining  any  closer  relation.  | 

But  in  her  own  house,  or  it  might  be  from! 
the  sudden  apparition  of  that  young  face  at 
her  lonely  fireside,  Miss  Balquidder  appearedj 
quite  different. 

A small  thing  touches  a heart  that  is  sore 
with  trouble.  When  the  good  woman  rose 
up — after  patting  the  little  feet,  and  approving 
loudly  of  the  woolen  stockings — she  saw  that 
Hilary’s  whole  face  was  quivering  with  the 
effort  to  keep  back  her  tears. 

There  are  some  woman  of  whom  one  feels 
by  instinct  that  they  were,  as  Miss  Balquidder 
had  once  jokingly  said  of  herself,  specially 
meant  to  be  mothers.  And  though,  in  its 
strange  providence.  Henven  often  denies  the 


{once  so  large,  lenient,  and  just,  that  she  was 
!the  best  person  possible  to  hear  the  strange 
iand  pitiful  story  of  young  Ascott  Leaf, 
j How  it  came  out  Hilary  hardly  knew  ; she 
jseemed  to  have  told  very  little,  and  yet  Miss 
{Balquidder  guessed  it  all.  It  did  not  appear 
|to  surprise  or  shock  her.  She  neither  began 
ito  question  nor  preach  ; she  only  laid  her  hand, 
her  large,  motherly,  protecting  hand,  on  the 
bowed  head,  saying, 

“How  much  you  must  have  suffered,  my 
poor  bairn !” 

The  soft  Scotch  tone  and  word— the  grave, 
quiet  Scotch  manner,  implying  more  than  it 
{even  expressed — ^was  it  w'onderful  if  underly- 
ling  as  well  as  outside' influences  made  Hilary 
Icompletely  give  way? 

i Robert  Lyon  had  had  a mother,  who  died 
jwhen  he  was  seventeen,  but  of  whom  he  kept 
the  tenderest  remembrance,  otten  saying  that 
jof  all  the  ladies  he  had  met  with  in  the  world 
{there  was  none  equal  to  her — the  strong,  ten- 
I der,  womanly  peasant  woman — refined  in  mind 
and  word  and  ways — though  to  the  last  day 
of  her  life  she  spoke  broad  Scotch,  and  did  the 
work  of  her  cottage  with  her  own  hands.  It 
seems  as  if  that  mother — ^toward  whom  Hila-, 
ry’s  fancy  had  clung,  lovingly  as  a woman 
ought  toclins:,  above  all  others,  to  the  mother 
of  the  man  she  loves — were  speaking  to  her 
now,  comforting  her  and  helping  her — com- 
fort and  help  that  it  would  have  been  sweeter 
to  receive  trom  her  than  from  any  'vomau  bv- 


maternitv,  itcan  not  miuI  duei-  notiuean  toshut.ing. 

up  the.  well-spring  of  that  maternal  passion — : A mere  fancy  ; but  in  her  state  of  long  un- 

truly a.  passion  to  such  women  as  these,  al- controlled  excitement  it  took  such  possession  ■ 
most  as  strong  as  the  passion  of  love — hut  letsiof  her  that  Hilary'  fell  on  her  knees,  and  hid 
the  stream,  which  might  otheiwise  have  bless-jher  face  in  Miss  Balquidder’s  lap,  sobbing, a- 
ed  one  child  or  one  family,  flow  out  wide  and i loud. 

far,  blessing  wherever  it  goes.  The  other  wa.s  a little  surprised  ; it  was  nOt 

In  a tone,  that  somehow  touched  every  fibre  her  Scotch  way  to  yield  to  emotion  before  folk; 
of  Hilary’s  heart,  Miss  Balquidder  said,  plac-  but  she  was  a wise  woman,  she  asked  noques- 
ing  her  on  a low  chair  beside  her  own,  tions,  merely  held  the  quivering  bands  and 
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jgfaoothed  the  throbbing  head,  till  composure  I don’t  quite  understand.” 
i^urned.  Some’ people  have  a magical,' mes-  ‘‘Then  allow  me  to  explain.  I happen  to 
meric  power  of  soothing  and  controlling;  it  know  this  creditor  of  your  nephew’s.  Hebe- 
was  hers.  'When  she  took  the  poor  face  be-  ing  a tailor  and  outfitter,  we  have  had  dealings 
tween' her  hands,  and  looked  straight  into  the  together  in  former  times,  and  I know  him  to 
??yes,  with,  ‘-‘  There,  you  are  better  now,”  be  a hard  man,  an  unpiincipled  man,  such  a 
Hilary  returned  the  gaze  as  steadily,  nay,  one  as  no  young  woman  should  have  to  do 
;Smiling]y,  and  rose.  , with,  even  in  business  relations.  To  be  in  his 

;“  Now,  may  1 tell  you  my  business  ?”  power,  as  you  would  be  for  some  years  if  your 
•“  Pertahily,  my  dear.  When  one’s  friends  scheme  of  gradual  payment  were  carried  out, 
are  in  trouble,  the  last  thing  one  ought  to  do  is  is  the  last  thing  I should  desire  for  you.  Let 
,:to  sit  down  beside  them  and  moan.  Did  you  me  suggest  another  way.  Take  me  for  yotg* 
^me  to  ask  my  advice,  or  had  you  any 'defi- creditor  instead  of  him.  Pay  him  at  once,  and 
mite  plan  of  your,  own  ?”  I will  write  you  a check  for  the  amount.” 

I had.”  And  Hilary  told  it.'  The  thing  was  put  so  delicately,  in  such  an 

* ' “ A very  good  plan,  and  very  generol^s  in  ordinary  manner,  as  if*  it  were  a mere  business 
you'to  think  of  it.  But  I see  two  strong  cb-  arrangement,  that  at  first  Hilary  hardly  per- 
jections:  first,  whether  it  can  be  carried  out : ceived  all  it  implied.  When  she  did — when 
secondly,  whether  it  ought.”  she  found  that  it  was  in  plain  terms  a gift  or 

Hilary  shrank,  sensitively.  , : loanof  eightypoundsoftered  byapersonal- 

“ Not  bn  my  i account,  my  dear,  hut  your  most  a stranger,  she  was  at  first  quite  bewil- 
oWn.  I often  see  people  making  martyrs  of  dsredi  Then  (ah  ! let  us  not  blame  her  if  she 
iliemselves  for  some  worthless  character  on  carried  to  a morbid  excesa^that  noble  indepen- 
whom  the  sacrifice  is  utterly  wasiecl.  I object  dence  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  true  dig- 
to'fhis,  as  I would'  object  to  throwing  myself  riity  in  man  or  woman)  she  shrunk  back  into 
or  my  friend  into  a blazing  house,  unless  1 herself,  overcome  with  annoyance  and  shame, 
were  morally  certain  there  was  a life  to  be  At  last  she  forced  herself  to  say,  though  thq 
Saved.  Is  there  in  this  case?”  words  came  out  rather  coldly. 

“ I think  there  is ! I trust  in  Heaven  there  “ You  are  very  good_,  and  I am  exceedingly 
is!”  said  Hilary,  earnestly. ' obliged  to  you  ; but  I never  borrowed  money 

Thefe  was  both  pleasure  and  pity  expressed  in  my  life!  It.is  quite  impossible.”  - ^ 
ip  MissBalquiddbr’s  countenance  as  she  replied,!  ‘‘  Very  well ; I caii  understand  your  feelings. 
“Be  it  SO:  that  is  a matter -on  which  no  one  I beg  your  pardon,”  replied  Miss  Balquidder, 
can  judge  Except  yourself.  But  on  the  other  also  somewhat  coldly. 

matter  you  ask  my  advice,  and  I must  give  it.  They  sat  silent  and  a,wkward,  and  then  the 
To  maintain  two  ladies  and  pay  a debt  of  elderly  lady  took  out  a pencil  and  began  to 
eighty  pounds  out  of  , one  hundred  a year  is  rii'ake  calculations  in  her  memorandum  book, 
simply  impossible.”  ' “I  am  reckoning  what  is  the  largest  sum 

“With  Johanna’s  income  and  mine  it  will  per  month  that  you  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
be  a hundred  and  twenty  pounds  and  some  pected  to  spare,  and  how  you  may  make  the 
odd  shillings  a year.”  most  of  what  remains.  Are  you  aware  that 

- “ You  accurate  girl ! But  even  with  this  it  London  lodgings  are  very  expensive?  I am 
can  not  be  done,  unless  you  were  to  live  in  a thinking  that  if  you  were  to  exchange  out  of 
manher  so  restricted  in  the  commonest  com-  the  Kensington  shop  into  another  I have  at 
forts  that  at  your  sister’s  age  she  would  be  sure  Richmond,  I could  offer  you  the  first  floor  a,- 
to  suffer.  You  must  look  on  the  question  bove  it  for  much  less  rent  than  you  pay  Mrs. 
from  all  sides,  toy  dear.  You  must  He  just  to  Jones  : and  you  could  have  your  sister  living 
others  as  well  as  to  that  young  man,  ttho  with  you.” 

seems  never  to — But  I will  leave  him  un  “ Ah  I that  would  make  us  both  so  much 
judged.”  happier ! How  good  you  are !” 

They  were  both  silent  for  a minute,  and  then  “ You  wdl  see  I only  wish  to  help  you  to 
Miss  Balquidder  said ; “ I feel  certain  there  is  help  yourself ; not  to  put  you  under  any  obli 
but  one  rational  way  of  accomplishing  theHation.  Though  I can  not  see  any  thing  so 
tiling,  if  you  are  bent  upon  doing  it.  if  vourivery  terrible  ii;  von.r  being  slightly  indebted 
own  judgment  and  cc>n^t:-i!.-nce  tel!  i to  an  old  wonir-.n,  v.  iio  i'.as  neither  chick  nor 

to  be  done.  Is  it  so  ?”  child,  and  is  at  perfect,  liberty  to  do  what  she 

“Yes,”  said  Hilary,  firmly.  likes  with  her  own.” 

The  old  Scotswoman  took  her  hand  with  a There  was  a pathos  in  the  tone  which  smote 
.warm  pressure.  “Very  well.  I don’t  blame  Hilary  into  quick  contrition. 

^Ou.  I might  have  done  the  same  myself.  “ Forgive  me  ! But  I have  such  a horror  oi 
’Now  to  my  plan.  Miss  Leaf,  baveyou  known  borrowing  money — yoii  must  k.now  why  after 
me  long  enough  to  confer  on  me  the  beiiedic-Svhatlbayetaldyouofourfamily.  Youmust 
tion—  one  qf  the  few  that  we  rick  folk  possess i surely  understand — ” „ 

‘It  is’ more  blessed  to  give  than  tq  receive?’”!  “ I do  full  v;  but  there  are  limits  even  to  im 
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dependence.  A person  who,  ior  bis  own  pleas-  and  precious  to  a woman’s-  heart,  and  getting 
ure,  is  ready  to  take  money  from  any  body  instead  only  what  Hilary  now  gave  her — the 
and'  every  body,  without  the  slightest  prospect  half-sweet,  halfbitter  payment  ot  gratitude, 
or  intention  of  returning  ic,  is  quite  different  “Well,  my  bairn,  what  is  to  be  done?” 
from  a friend  who  in  a case  of  emergency  ac-  “I  will  do  whatever  you  think  right,”  mur- 
cepts  help  from  another  friend,  being  ready  and  mured  Hilary, 
willing  to  take  every  means  of  repayment,  as 

I knew  you  were,  and  meant  you  to  be.  I 

meant,  as  you  suggested,  to  stop  out  of  your 

salary  so  .-nuch  per  month,  till  I had  my  eighty  f ’HAPTEE  XXI 

pounds  safe  back  again.”  ' 

“ But  suppose  you  never  had  it  back  ? I am ! It  was  not  a cheerful  morning  on  which  to 
young  and  strong;  still  I might  fall  ill — I|he  married.  A dense,  yellow,  London  fog, 
might  die,  and  you  never  be  repaid.”  Ithe  like  of  which  the  Misses  Leaf  had  never 

“Yes,  I should,”  said  Miss  Balquidder,Iyet  seen,  penetrated  into  every  corner  of  the 
with  a serious  smile.  “ You  forget,  my  deariparlor  at  No.  15,  where  they  were  breakfast- 
bairn,  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  fo  o?ie  ofjing  drearily  bycandle-light,  allintheir  wed- 
ihese  little  ones,  ye  had:,  done  it  unto  ‘ i/ej ding  attire.  They  had  been  up  since  six  in 

that  giveth  to  the  poor  Undafdi  to  jAc  Loeu.’  1|  morning,  and  Elizabeth  had  dressed  her  three 
have  lent  Him  a good  deal  at  different  times,  I mistresses  one  after  the  other,  taking  exceed- 
and  He  has  always  paid  me  back  with  usury.”  ing  pleasure  in  the  performance.  For  she 
There  was  something  at  once  solemn  and  a was  still  little  more  than  a girl,  to  whom  a 
little  sad  in  the  way  the  old  lady  spoke.  Hil-  wedding  was  a wedding,  and  this  was  the  first 
ary  forgot  her  own  side  of  toe  subject;  her  she  had  aver  had  to  do  with  in  her  life, 
pride,  her  humiliation.  True,  it  disappointed  her  in  some  things. 

“ But  do  you  not  think.  Miss  Balquidder,  She  was  a little  surprised  that  last  evening 
that  one  ought  to  work  on,  struggle  on,  to  the  had  passed  off  just  like  all  other  evenings, 
last  extremity,  before  one  accepts  an  obliga-  The  interest  and  bustle  of  packing  soon  sub- 
tion,  most  of  all  a money  obligation?”  sided — the  packing  consisting  only  of  the 

“ I do,  as  a general  principle.  Yet  money  [traveling  trunk,  for  the  rest  of  the  trousseau 
is  not  the  greatest  thing  m this  world,  that  a went  straight  to  Russell  Square,  every  means 
pecuniary  debt  should  be  the  worst  to  bear,  having  been  taken  to  ignore  thq  very  existence 
And  sometimes  one  of  the  kindest  acts  you  can  of  No.  15  ; and  then  the  three  ladies  had  sup- 
do  to  a fellow-creature — one  that  touches  and  per  as  usual,  and  went  to  bed  at  their  cqstom- 
softens  his  heart,  nay,  perhaps  wins  it  to  you  ary  hour  without  any  special  demonstrations 
for  life,  is  to  accept  a favor  from  him.”  of  emotion  or  affection.  To  Elizabeth  this 


Hilary  made  no  reply.  was  strange.  She  had  not  yet  learned  the 

“ I speak  a little  from  experience.  I have  unspeakable  bitterness  of  a parting  where  no 
not  had  a very  happy  life  myself;  at  least  body  has  any  grief  to  restrain, 
most  people  would  say  so  if  they  knew  it ; but  On  a w’edding  morning,  of  course,  there  is 
the  Lord  has  made  it  up  to  me  by  giving  me  no  time  to  be  spared  for  sentiment.  The 
the  means  of  bringing  happiness,  in  money  as  principal  business  appeared  to  be — dressing, 
well  as  other  ways,  to  other  people.  Most  of  Mr.  Asebtt  had  insisted  on  doing  his  part  in 
us  have  our  favorite  luxuries;  this  is  mine,  making  his  new  connections  appear  “respect- 
I like  to  do  people  good  ; I like,  also  —though  able”'  at  his  marriage,  and  for  Selina’s  sake 
maybe  that  is  a mean  weakness — to  feel  that  they  had  consented.  Indeed,  it  was  inevita- 
I do  it.  If  all  whom  I have  been  made  in-  ble : they  had  no  money  whatever  to  clothe 
strumental  in  helping  had  said  to  me,  as  you  themselves  withal.  They  must  either  ha.ve 
have  done,  ‘ I will  not  be  helped,  I will  not  accepted  Mr.  Ascott’s  gifts — in  which,  to  do 
be  made  happy,’  it  would  have  been  rather!  him  justice,  he  was  both  thoughtful  and  libe- 
hard  for  me.”  Iral — or  they  must  have  staid  away  from  the 

And  a smile,  half  humorous,  half  sad,  camej  wedding  altogether,  which  they  did  not  like 
over  the  hard-featurned  face,  spiritualizing  its|to  do  “for  the  sake  of  the  family.” 
whole  expression.  ! So,  with  a sense  of  doing  their  last  duty  by 

Hilary  wavered.  She  compared  her  own  the  sister,  who  would  be,  they  felt,  hencefor- 
life,  happy  still,  and  hopeful,  for  all  its  cares,  ward  a sister  no  more,  Miss  Leaf  attired  herself 
with  that  of  this  lonely  woman,  whose  only  in  her  violet  silk  and  white  China  shawl,  and 
’'.lessing  was  her  riches,  except  the  generous  Miss  Hilary  put  on  her  silver-grey  poplin,  with 
heart  which  sanctified  them,  and  made  them  a cardinal  cape,  as  was  then  in  fashion,  trim- 
such.  Humbled,  nay,  ashamed,  she  took  and  med  with  white  swan’s-down.  It  was  rather 
kissed  the  kindly  hand  which  has  succored  so  an  elderly  costume  for  a,  bridemaid  ; buo  she 
many,  yet  which,  in  the  inscrutable  mystery  was  determined  to  dress  warmly,  and  not 
of  Providence,  had  been  left  to  godown’tothelrisk,  in  muslins  and  laces,  the  health  which 
grave  alone ; missingall  that  is  personal,  dear, [to  her  now  was  money,  life — nay,  honor. 
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For  Ascott’s  creditor  had  been  already  paid: 
Miss  Balquidder  never  let  grass  grow  under 
her  feet.  When  Hilary  returned  to  her  sisters 
that  day  there  was  no  longer  any  fear  of  pub- 
lic exposure ; she  had  the  receipted  bill  in  her 
hand,  and  she  was  Miss  Balquidder’s  debtor 
to  the  extent  of  eighty  pounds. 

But  it  was  no  debt  of  disgrace  or  humilia- 
tion, nor  did  she  feel  it  as  such.  She  had 
learned  the  lesson  which  the  large  hearted  rich 
can  always  teach  the  poor,  that,  while  there  is 
sometimes,  lo  some  people,  no  more  galling 
chain,  there  is  to  others — and  these  are  the 
highest  natures,  too — no  more  firm  and  sacred 
bond  than  gratitude.  But  still  the  debt  was 
there;  and  Hilary  would  never  feel  quite  easy 
till  it  was  paid — in  money,  at  least.  The  gen- 
erosity she  never  wished  to  repay.  She  would 
rather  feet  it  wrapping  her  round,  like  an  arm 
that  was  heavy  only  through  its  exceeding 
tenderness,  to  the  end  of  her  days. 

Nevertheless  she  had  arranged,  that  there 
was  to  be  a regular  monthly  deduction  from 
her  salary  ; and  how,  by  retrenchment,  to 
make  this  monthly  payment  as  large  as  she 
could,  was  a question  which  had  occupied  her- 
self and  Johanna  for  a good  while  after  they 
had  retired  to  rest.  For  there  was  no  time  to 
be  lost.  Mrs;  Jones  must  be  given  notice  to  ; 
and  there  was  another  notice  to  be  given,  if 
the  Eichmond  plan  were  carried  out ; another 
sad  retrenchment,  foreboding  which,  when 
Elizabeth  brought  up  supper,  Miss  Hilary 
could  hardly  look  the  girl  m the  face,  and, 
when  she  bade  her  good  night,  had  felt  almost 
like  a secret  conspirator. 

For  she  knew  that,  if  the  money  to  clear 
this, debt  was  to  be  saved,  they  must  part  with 
Elizabeth. 

No  doubt  the  personal  sacrifice  would  be 
considerable,  for  Hilary  would  have  to  do  the 
work  of  their  two  rooms  with  her  own  hands, 
and  give  up  a hundred  little  comforts  in  which 
Elizabeth,  now  become  a most  clever  and  effi- 
cient servant,  had  made  herself  necessary  to 
them  both.  But  the  two  ladies  did  not  think 
of  that  at  the  moment : they  only  thought  of 
the  pain  of  parting  wdth  her.  They  thought 
of  it  sorely,  even  though  she  was  but  a servant, 
and  there  was  a family  parting  close  at  hand. 
Alas  ! people  must  take  what  they  earn.  It 
was  a melancholy  fact  that,  of  the  two  im- 
pending losses,  the  person  they  should  miss 
most  would  be,  not  their  sister,  but  Elizabeth. 

Both  regrets  combined  made  them  sit  at  the 
breakfast  table — the  last  meal  they  should 
ever  take  together  as  a family — sad  and  sorry, 
speaking  about  little  else  than  the  subject 
which  presented  itself  as  easiest  and  upper- 
most, namely,  clothes. 

Finally,  they  stood  all  completely  ariayed, 
even  to  bonnets;  Hilary  looking  wonderfully 
bewitching  in  hers,  which  was  the  very  pat- 
tern of  one  that  may  still  be  seen  in  a youthful 


portrait  of  our  gracious  Queen — a large  round 
brim,  with  a vfreath  of  roses  inside ; while 
Miss  Leaf’s  was  somewhat  like  it,  only  with 
little  bunches  of  white  ribbon:  “ for,”  she 
said,  “my  time  of  roses  has  gone  by.”  But 
her  sweet  faded  face  had  a peace  that  was  not 
in  the  other  two — not  even  in  Hilary’s. 

But  the  time  arrived  ; the  carriage  drew  up 
at  the  door.  Then  nature  and  sisterly  feeling 
asserted  themselves  for  a minute.  Miss  Seli- 
na “ gave  way,”  not  to  any  loud  or  indecor- 
ous extent,  to  nothing  that  could  in  the  least 
harm  her  white  satin,  or  crumple  her  laces 
and  ribbons  ; but  she  did  shed  a tear  or  two 
— real  honest  tears — kissed  her  sisters  affec- 
tionately, hoped  they  would  be  very  happy  at 
Richmond,  and  that  they  would  often  come  to 
see  her  at  Russell  Square. 

“You  know,”  said  she,  half  apologetically, 
“ it  is  a’great  deal  better  for  one  of  us  at  least 
to  be  married  and  settled.  Indeed  I assure 
you,  I have  done  it  all  for  the  good  of  my 
family.” 

And  for  the  time  being  she  devoutly  believ- 
ed she  bad. 

So  it  was  all  over.'  Elizabeth  herself,  from 
the  aisle  of  St.  Pancras  Church,  watched  the 
beginning  and  ending  of  the  show  ; a very  fine 
show,  with  a number  of  handsomely  dressed 
people,  wedding  guests,  who  seemed  to  stare 
about  them  a good  deal  and  take  little  interest 
in  either  bride  or  bridegroom.  The  only  per- 
sons Elizabeth  recognized  were  her  mistresses 
— Miss  Leaf,  who  kept  her  veil  down  and  never 
stirred ; and -Miss  Hilary,  who  stood  close 
behind  the  bride,  listening  with  downcast  eyes 
to  the  beautiful  marriage  service.  It  must  have 
touched  her  more  than  on  her  sister’s  account, 
for  a tear,  gathered  under  each  eyelash,  silently 
rolled  down  the  soft  cheek  and  fell.” 

“Miss  Hilary’s  an  angel,  and  he’ll  be  a 
luckv  man  that  gets  her,”  mMitatedher  faith- 
ful “bower-maiden”  of  old;  as,  a little  ex- 
cited by  the  event  of  the  morning,  she  stood 
by  the  mantle-piece  and  contemplated  a letter 
which  had  come  after  the  ladies  departed ; one 
of  these  regular  monthly  Indian  letters,  after 
which,  Elizabeth  was  sharp  enough  to  notice, 
Miss  Hilary’s  step  always  grew  lighter  and 
her  eye  brighter  for  many  days. 

“ It  must  be  a nice  thing  to  have  somebody 
fond  of  one,  and  somebody  to  he  fond  of,” 
meditated  she.  And  “old  fashioned  piece  of 
goods  ” as  she  was — according  to  Mrs.  Jones 
(who  now,  from  the  use  she  was  in  the  Jones’s 
menage,  patronized  and  confided  in  her  ex- 
tremely) some  little  bit  of  womanly  craving, 
after  the  woman’s  one  hope  and  crown  of 
bliss  crept  into  the  poor  maid-servant’s  heart 
But  it  was  not  for  the  maid-servant’s  usual 
necessity — a “sweetheart”  — somebody  to 
“ keep  company  with  ;”  it  was  rather  for  some- 
body to  love,  and  perhaps  take  care  of  a little. 
People  love  according  to  their  naturee ; and 
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Elizabeth's  was  a strong  nature ; its  principal  the  result  of  much  “knocking  about''  ever 
element  being  a capacity  for  passionate  devo-  since  childhood.  Besides,  his  master,  the  lit- 
tedness,  almost  unlimited  in  e.xtent.  Such  erary  gentleman,  who  had  picked  him  out  Of 
women,  who  love  most,  are  not  always,  in-  the  printing  office,  had  taken  a deal  of  pains 
deed  very  rarely,  loved  best.  And  so  it  was  with  him.  Tom  was,  for  his  station,  a very 
perhaps  as  well  that  poor  Elizabeth  should  intelligent  and  superior  young  man.  Not  a 
make  up  her  mind,  as  she  did  very  composed-  boy.  though  he  was  still  under  twenty,  but  a 
ly,  that  she  herself  should  never  be  married  ; young  man ; that  precocity  of  development 
but  after  that  glorious  wedding  of  Miss  Hila- which  often  accompanies  a delicate  constitu- 
ry’s  to  Mr.  Lyon,  should  settle  down  to  take  Son,  making  him  appear,  as  he  was  indeed, 
care  of  Miss  Leaf  all  her  days.  in  mind  and  character,  fully  six  or  seven  years 

“ And  if  I turn  out  only  half  as  good  and  older  than  his  real  age. 
contented  as  my  mistress,  it  can't  be  such  a He  was  a handsome  fellow,  too,  though 
dreadful  thing’  to  be  an  old  maid  after  all,’  small  ; dark  haired,  dark  eyed,  with  regular 
stoically  said  Elizabeth  Hand.  and  yet  sensitive  and  mobile  features.  A.lto- 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  her  mouth  gether  Tom  Clifle  was  decidedly  interesting, 
whenher  attention  was  caught  by  some  onein  and  Elizabeth  tot^  great  pleasure  in  looking 
the  passage  inquiring  for  her  ; yes,  actually  at  him,  and  in  thinking,  with  a certain  half 
for  her.  She  could  hardly  believe  her  eyes  motherly,  half  romantic  satisfaction,  that  but 
when  she  perceived  it  was  her  new-found  old  for  her.  and  her  carrying  him  home  from  un- 
acquaintance, Tom  Cliffe.  derthehorse’sheels.hemight.humanlyspeak- 

He  was  dressed  very  well,  out  of  livery  ping,  have  been  long  ago  buried  in  Stowbury 
indeed,  he  looked  80  extremely  like  a gentle- Ichurch  yard.  , 

man  that  Mrs.  Jones’s  little  girl  took  him  for  “ I have  a 'church  yard  cough’  at  times 
one,  called  him  “Sir,”  and  showed  him  into  still,”  said  he,  when  speaking  of  this  little 
the  parlor.  episode  of  early  life.  “ I don’t  think  I s.hall 

“All  right.  I thought  this  was  the  house,  ever  live  to  be  a middle-aged  man.”  . Andh'e 
Uncommon  sharp  of  me  to  hunt  ' you  out ; shook  his  head,  and  looked  melancholy  and 
wasn’t  it  Elizabeth  ?”  poetical;  nay,  even  showed  Elizabeth  some 

But  Elizabeth  was  a little  stiff,  flurried,-  and  poetry  that  he  liimself  had  written  on  the  sub- 
perplexed. Her  mistresses  were  out ; she  did ;ject.  which  was  clever  enough  in  its  way. 
not  know  whether  she  ought  to.  ask  Tom  in,  es-  Elizabeth’s  iiftprest  grew.  An  ordinary  ba- 

pecihlly  as  it  must  be  into  the  parlor  ; there  ker  or  butcher  boy  would  not  have  attracted 
was  no  other  place  to  take  him  to.  jher  in  the  least ; but  here  was  something  in 

However,  Tom  settled  the  matter  with  a i the  shape  of  a hero,  somebody  who  at  once 
conclusive,  “Oh,  gammon!” — sat  himself  touched  her,  sympathies  and  roused  her  admi- 
down,  and  made  himself  quite  comfortable. iration.  For  Tern  was  quite  as  well  inforrhed 
And  Elizabeth  was  so  glad  to  see  liim — glad  As  she  was  herself ; more  so,  indeed.  He  was 
to  have  another  chance  of  talking  about  dearione  of  the  many  shrewd  and  clever  korking 
old  Stowbury.  It  could  not  be  wrong;  she; men  who  were  then  beginning  to  rise  up  and 
would  not  say  a word  about  the  family,  notithink  foi-' themselves,  and  educate  themselves, 
even  tell  him  she  lived  with  the  Misses  LeafjHe  attended  classes  at  mechanics’  institutions, 
if  she  could  help  it.  And  Tom  did  not  seem  and  young  men’s  debating  societies;  where 
in  the  least  curious.  every  topAc  of  the  day,  religion,  politics,  polit- 

“ Now,  I call  this  quite  a coincidence.  I ical  economy,  was  handled  freely,  as  the  young 
was  stopping  at  St.  Pancras  Church  to  look  at  do.  handle  these  serious  things.  He  threw 
a wedding — some  old  city  fogy  who  lives  in  himself,  heart  and  soul,  into  the  new  move- 
Russell  Square,  and  is  making  a great  splash;  ment,  which,  like  all  revolutions,  had  at  first 
and  there  I see  you,  EHzabeth,  standingin  the  its  great  and  fatal  dangers,  but  yet  resulted  in 
crowd,  and  looking  so  nice  and  spicy — as  fresh  much  good  ; clearing  the  political  sky,  and 
as  an  apple  and  as  brisk  as  a bee.  I hummed  bringing  all  sorts  of  hidden  abuses  under  the 
and  hawed  and  whistled,  but  I couldn’t  catch  sharp  eyes  of  that  great  scourge  of  evil-doers 
your  eye then  I missed  you,  and  vi'as  Vexed —public  opinion. 

above  a bit,  till  I saw  one  like  you  going  in  at  Yet  Elizabeth,  reared  under  the  wing  of  the 
this  door,  so  I just  knocked  and  asked  ; and  conservative  Misses  Leaf,  was  a little  startled 
here  you  are  ! ’Pon  my  life,  I am  very  glad  when  Tom  Cliffe,  who  apparently  liked  talk- 

to  see  you.”  ■ ing  and  being  listened  to,  gave  her  a long  <^is- 

“ Thank  you,  Tom,”  said  Elizabeth,  pleas-  sertation  on  the  true  principles  of  the  Charter, 
ed,  even  grateful  for. the  trouble  he  had  taken  and  how  Frost,  Williams,  and  Jones— natnes 
about  her;  she  had  so  few  friends;  in  truth,  all  but  forgotten  now — were  very  ill-used  men, 
actually  none.  actual  martyrs.  She  was  more  than  startled 

They  began  to  talk,  and  Tom  Cliffe  talked  -shocked  indeed- until  there  came  a reaction 
exceedingly  well.  He  had  added  to  his  natu-  of  the  deepest  pity— when  he  confessed  that 
ral  cleveraesg  a degree  of  Ijohdon  sharpness,  he  never  went  to  church.  He  saw  no 
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going,  he  said ; the  parsons  were  all  shams,  So  Elizabeth  made  every  thing  ready  for 
paid  largely  to  chatter  about  what  they  did  them,  steadily  putting  Tom  CHtfe  out  of  her 
not  understand ; the  only  real,  religion  was  mind.  One  thing  she  was  glad  of,  that  talk- 
that  which  a man  thought  out  for  himself,  and  ing  so  much  about  his  own  affairs,  he  had  for- 
acted  out  for  himself.  Which  was  true  enough,  gotten  to  inquire  concerning  hers,  and  was 
' though  only  a half  truth  ; and  innocent  Eliz-  still  quite  ignorant  even  of  her  mistresses’ 
abeth  did  not  see  the  other  half.  name.  He  therefore  could  tell  no  tales  of  the 

fBut  she  was  touched  and  carried  away  byjLeaf  family  at  Stowbury.  Still  sbe  determin- 
the  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  of  the  lad,  :ed- at  once  to  inform  Jiliss  Hilary  that  he  had 
'wild,  fierce  iconoclast  as  he  was,  ready  to  cast  been  here,  but  that,  if  she  wished  it,  he  should 
down  the  whole  fabric  of  Church  and  State ; never  come  again.  And  it  spoke  well  for  her 
though  without  any  personal  hankering  after  resolve,  that  while  resolving  she  was  startled 
lawless  rights  and  low  pleasures.  His  sole  to  find  how  very  sorry  she  should  feel  if  Tom 
idol  was,  as  he  said,  intellect,  and  that  was  Cliffe  never  came  again, 
hia  preservation.  | I know  I am  painting  this  young  woman 

Also,  the  fragile  health  which  was  betrayed  with  a strangely  tender  conscience,  a refine- 
in  every  .flash  of  his  eye,  every  flush  of  his  qnent  of  feeling,  and  a general  moral  sensitive- 
sallow  cheek,  made  Tom  Cliffe,  even  in  thcjness  which  people  say  is  seldom  or  never  to 
two  hours  he  staid  with  her,  come  very  close | be  found  in  her  rank  of  life.  And  why  not? 
to  Elizabeth’s  heart.  It  was  such  a warm  j Because  mistresses  treat  servants  as  servants, 
heart,  such  a liberal  hear*-,  thinking  so  littleiand''not  as  women  ; because  in  the  sharp,  hard 
of  itself  or  of  its  own  value.  jline  they  draw,  at  the  outset,  between  them- 

.So  here  began  to  be  told  the  old  sio-fv,  fa-!selves  ancf their  domestics,  they  give  no  chance 
miliar  in  kitchens  as  parlors;  but,  from  the | for  any  womanliness  to  be  developed.  And 
higher  bringing  up  of  the  iwo  parties  concern^itherefore  since  human  nature  is,  weak,  and 
ed,  conducted  in  this  case  more  after  the  fash-  without  help  from  without,  a long  degraded 
ion  of  the  latter  than  the  'former.  class  can  never  rise,  sweet  hearts  will  still 

Elizabeth  Hand  was  an  exceptional  person,  come  crawling  through  back  entries  and  down, 
and  Tom  had  the  sense  to  see  that  at  once,  at  area  doors;  mistresses  will  still’  have  to 
He  paid  her  no  coar.se  attentions,  did  not  at-  dismiss  helpless  and  fallen,  or  brazen  in  ini- 
tempt  to  make'love  to  her  ; but  he  liked  her,  quity,  many  a wretched  girl  who  once  was  in- 
and  he  let  ber  see  that  he  did.  True,  she  wasjnocent ; or,  if  notiring  actually  vicious  results, 
notpretty,  and  she  was  older  than  he  ; but! may  have  many  a good,  respectable  servant, 
that  to  a boy  of  nineteen  is  rather  flattering:  who  left  to  .get  married,  return,  complaining 
than  otherwise.  Also,  for  there  isa  law  evenithat  her  “ young  man,”  whom  she  knew  so 
under  the  blind  mystery  of  likings  and  fallingsjlittle  about,  has  turned  out  a drudken  scoun- 
inlove — a certain  weaknessla  him,  that  weak-  drel  ofa  husband,  who  drive.s  her  back  to  her 
ness  which  generally  accompanies  the  poeti-.iold  comfortable  “place”  to  beg  for  herself 
cal  nature,  clung  to  the  quiet,  solid,  practical  jaiid  her  starving  babies  a morsel  of  bread, 
strength  of  hers.  He  liked  to  talk  and  be  lis-j  When,  with  a vivid  blush  that  sbe  could 
tened  to  by  those  silent,  admiring,  gentle  graymot  repress,  Elizabeth  told  ber  mistress  that 
eyes;  and  he  thought  it  very  pleasant  when,jTom  Cliffe  bad  been  to  see  ber,  the  latter  re- 
with  a motherly  prudence,  she  warned  him  toiplied  at  first  carelessly,  for  her  mind  was  pre- 
be  carelul  over  bis  cough,  and  gave  him  a occupied.  Then,  her  attention  caught  by  the 
flannel  breast- plate  to  protect  his  chest  against  aforesaid  blush.  Miss  Hilary  asked, 
the  cold.  “ How  old  is  the  lad  ?” 

When  he  went  away  Tom  was  so  far  in  love  “Nineteen.” 

that,  following  the  free  and  easy  ways  of  his  “That’s  a bad  age,  Elizabeth.  Too  old  lo 

class,  he  attempted  to  give  Elizabeth  a kiss ; be  a pet,  and  rather  too  young  for  a hii.-^- 
but  sbe  drew  back  so  hotly  that- he  begged  band.” 

ber  pardon,  and  slipped  away  rather  con-  “ I never  thought  of  such  a thing,”  said 
founded.  ” Elizabeth,  warmly— and  honestly,  at  the  time. 

“That’s  an  odd  sort  of  young  woman;  “ Did  he  want  to  come  and  see  you  again  ?” 

there’s  something  in  ber,”  said  he  to  himself.  “ He  said  so.” 

“ I’ll  get  a kiss,  though,  by-and-by.”  “ Oh,  well,  if  he  is  a steady,  respectable  lad 

Meanwhile  Elizabeth,  having  forgotten  all  there  can  be  no  objection.  I should  like  to 
about  her  dinner,  sat  thinking,  actually  doing  see  him  myself  next  time.” 
nothing  but  thinking,  until  within  half  an  And  then  a sudden  sharp  recollection  that 
hour  of  the  time  when  her  mistresses  might  there  would  likely  be  no  next  time,  in  their 
be  expected  back.  They  were  to  go  direct  to|service  at  least,  made  Miss  Hilary  feel  quite  a 
.the  hotel,  breakfast,  wai't  till  the  newly-mar-Eypocrite. 

ried  couple  had  departed,  and  then  come  “Elizabeth,”  'said  she,  “we  will  speak 
home.  They  would  be  sure  to  be  weary,  and  about  Tom  Cliffe — is  not  that  his  name  ? — by- 
^waatiheir  tea.  and-by.  Now,  as  soon  as  tea  is  over,  my  fis- 
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ter  wants  to  talk  to  you.  When  you  are  ready, 
will  you  come  up  stairs  V’ 

She  spoke  in  an  especially  gentle  tone,  so 
that  by  no  possibility  could  Elizabeth  fancy 
they  were  displeased  with  her. 

Now,  knowing  the  circumstances  of  the 
family,  Elizabeth’s  conscience  had  often  smit- 
ten her  that  she  must  eat  a great  deal,  that 
her  wages,  paid  regularly  month  by  month, 
must  make  a greal  hole  in  her  mistress’s  in- 
come. She  was,  alack ! a sad  expense,  and 
she  tried  to  lighten  her  cost  in  every  possible 
way.  But  it  never  struck  her  that  they  could 
do  without  her,  or  that  any  need  would  arise 
for  their  doing  so.  So  she  went  into  the  par-| 
lor  quite  unsuspiciously,  and  found  Miss  Leaf 
lying  on  the  sofa,  and  Miss  Hilary  reading  a- 
loud  the  letter  from  India.  But  it  was  laid 
quietly  aside  as  she  said, 

‘LTohanna,  Elizabeth  is  here.”  | 

Then  Johanna,  rousing  herself  to  say  whatj 
must  be  said,  but  putting  it  as  gently  and  kind-! 
ly  as  she  could,  told  Elizabeth,  what  mistresses! 
often  think  it  below  iheir  dignity  to  tell  to! 
servants,  the  plain  truth — namely,  that  cir- 
cumstances obliged  herself  and  Miss  Hilary 
to  retrench  their  expenses  as  much  as  they 
possibly  could.  That  they  were  going  to  live 
in  two  liitle  rooms  at  Eichmond,  where  they! 
would  board  with  the  inmates  of  the  house.  ! 

“And  so,  and  so — ” 3Iiss  Leaf  faltered.  Iti 
was  very  hard  to  say  it  with  those  .eager  eyes! 
fixed  upon  her.  * 

Hilary  took  up  the  word — | 

“And  so,  Elizabeth,  much  as  it  grieves  us,! 
we  shall  be  obbged  to  part  with  you.  We| 
cannot  any  longer  afford  to  keep  a servant.”  | 
No  answer.  i 

“ It  is  not  even  as  it  was  once  before,  when' 
we  thought  you  might  do  better  for  yourself.j 
We  know,  if  it  were  possible,  you  would  rath-| 
er  stay  with  us,  and  we  would  rather  keep 
you.  ' It  is  like  parting  with  one  of  ou.  own 
family.”  And  Miss  Hilary's  voice  too  failed. 
“ However,  there  is  no  help  for  it ; we  must 
part.” 

Elizabeth,  recovered  from  her  first  bewilder- 
ed grief,  was  on  the  point  of  bursting  out  into 
entreaties  that  she  might  do  like  many  an-i 
other  faithful  servant,  live  without  wages,  putj 
up  with  any  hardships,  rather  than  be  sent 
away.  But  something  in  Miss  Hilary’s  man- 
ner told  her  it  would  be  useless — worse  than 
useless,  painful;  and  she  would  do  any  thing 
rather  than  give  her  mistress  pain.  When, 
utterly  unable  to  control  it,  she  gave  vent  to 
one  loud  sob,  the  expression  of  acute  suffering 
on  Mise  Hilary’s  countenance  was  such  that 
she  determined  to  sob  no  more.  She  felt  that, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  the  thing  was  inev- 
itable ; that  she  must  take  up  her  burden, 
as  her  mistress  had  done,  even  though  it 
were  the  last  grief  of  all — leaving  that  beloved 
miiitress. 


I “ That’s  right,  Elizabeth,”  said  Miss  Hila- 
ry, softly.  “ All  these  changes  are  very  bit- 
jter  to  us  also,  but  we  bear  them.  There  is 
nothing  lasting  in  this  world,  except  doing 
right,  and  being  good  and  faithful  and  helpful 
to  one  another.” 

She  sighed.  Possibly  there  had  been  sad 
tidings  in  the  letter  which  she  still  held  in  her 
hand,  clinging  to  it  as  we  do  to  something 
which,  however  sorely  it  hurts  us,  w'e  would 
not  part  with  for  the  whole  world.  But  there 
was  no  hopelessness  or  despair  in  her  tone, 
and  Elizabeth  caught  the  influence  of  that 
tfue  courageous  heart. 

'*  Perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  take  me  back 
again  soon.  Ma’am,”  said  she,  looking  toward 
Miss  Leaf.  “And  meantime  I might  get  a 
place  ; Mrs.  Jones  has  told  me  of  several 
and  she  stopped,  afraid  lest  it  might  be  found 
out  how  often  Mrs.  Jones  had  urged  her  tc 
“ better  herself,”  and  she  had  indignantly  re 
fused.  “ Or,”  (a  bright  idea  occurred)  “ 1 
wonder  if  Miss  Selina,  that  is,  Mrs.  Ascott 
would  take  me  in  at  Kussell  Square?” 

Hilary  looked  hard  at  her. 

“ Would  you  really  like  that?” 

“ Yes,  I should;  for  I should  see  and  bea: 
of  you.  Miss  Hilary,  if  you  please,  I wisl 
you  would  ask  Mrs.  Ascott  to  take  me.” 

And  Hilaiy,  much  surprised — for  she  wa 
well  acquainted  with  Elizabeth’s  sentiment 
toward  bot’u  Mr.  Ascott  and  the  late  Miss  Se 
lina — promised.  , 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

And  now  I leave  Miss  Hilary  for  a time 
leave  her  in,  if  not  happiness,  great  peace 
Peace  which,  after  these  stormy  months,  wa 
an  actual  paradise  of  calm  to  both  herself  am 
Johanna. 

Their  grief  for  Ascott  had  softened  down 
Its  very  hopelessness  gave  it  resignation 
There  was  nothing  more  to  be  done ; they  hai 
done  all  they  could,  both  to  find  him  outani 
to  save  him  from  the  public  disgrace  whicl 
might  blight  any  hope  of  reformation.  Noi 
the  result  must  be  left  in  higher  hands. 

Only  at  times  fits  of  restless  trouble  woul 
come;  times  when  a sudden  knock  at  the  doo 
would  make  Johanna  shake  nervously  fo 
minutes  afterward;  when  Hilary  walked  abou 
every  where  with  her  mind  preoccupied,  ani 
her  eyes  open  to  notice  every  chance  passei 
by;  nay,  she  bad  sometimes  secretly  follow^' 
down  a whole  street  some  figure  which,  in  it 
light  jaunty  stepand  long  fashionably-cut  hau 
reminded  her  of  Ascott. 

Otherwise  they  were  not  unhappy,  she  am 
her  dearest  sister.  Poor  as  they  were,  the; 
were  together,  and  their  poverty  had  no  sting 
They  knew  exactly  how  much  they  would  n 
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ceive  monthly,  and  how  much  they  ought  to  born  or  well-educated  than  she ; who  never 

spend.  Though  obliged  to  calculate  e"ery  take  the  least  notice  of  her,  except  sometimes 

penny,  still  their  income  and  expenses  were  to  peer  curious  at  the  desk  where  she  sits  in 

alike  certain;  there  was  no  anxiety  about  the  shop-corner,  and  wonder  who  “that  young 

money  matters,  which  of  itself  was  an  inde-  person  with  the  rather  pretty  curls  ” can  be. 

BCribable  relief.  Also  there  was  that  best  No  matter,  she  is  happy. 

blessing — peace  at  home.  Never  in  all  her  How  much  happiness  was  there  in  the  large 

days  had  Johanna  known  such  an  easy  life  ; house  at  Eussell  Square? 

silting  quietly  in  her  parlor  while  Hilary  was  The  Misses  Leaf  could  not  tell ; their  sister 

engaged  in  the  shop  below  ; descending  to  never  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  judging. 

dinner,  where  she  took  the  head  of  the  table,  .‘My  son's  my  son  till  begets  him  a wife, 

and  the  young  people  soon  learned  to  treat  But  my  daughter’s  my  daughter  all  her  life.” 

hei  with  great  respect  and  even  affection  ; And  so,  most  frequently,  is  “ my  sister.”  But 

then  waiting  for  the  happy  tea  in  their  own  not  in  this  case.  It  could  not  be  ; they  never 

room,  and  the  walk  afterward,  in  Eichmond  expected  it  would. 

Park  or  along  the  Thames  banks  toward  When  on  here  rare  visits  to  town  Hilary 
Twickenham.  Perhaps  it  was  partly  from  the  called  at  Eussell  Square  she  always  found 
contrast  to  that  weary  year  in  London,  but  Mrs  Aacott  handsomely  dressed,  dignified,  and 
never,  in  any  spring,  had  the  air  seemed  so  gracious.  Not  in  the  slightest  degree  uncivil 
balmy,  or  the  trees  so  green.  They  brought  or  unsisterly,  but  gracious — perhaps  a thought 
back  to  Hilary’s  face  the  youthful  bloom  which  too  gracious.  Most  condescendingly  anxious 
she  had  begun  to  lose  ; and,  in  degree,  her  that  she  should  stay  to  luncheon,  and  eat  and 
youthful  brightness,  which  had  also  become  drink  the  best  the  house  afforded,  but  never 
slightly  overclouded.  Again  she  laughed  and  by  any  chance  inviting  her  to  stay  to  dinner, 
made  her  little  domestic  jokes,  and  regained  Consequently,  as  Mr.  Ascott  was  always  ab- 
her  pretty  ways  of  putting  things,  so  that  every  sent  in  the  city  until  dinner,  Hilary  did  not 
thing  always  appeared  to  have  a cheerful,  and  see  him  for  months  together,  and  her  brother- 
comical,  side.  in-law  was,  she  declared,  no  more  to  her  than 

Also — for  while  we  are  made  as  we  are,  with  any  other  man  upon  ’Change,  or  the  man  in 
capacity  for  happiness,  and  especially  the  the  moon,  or  the  Great  Mogul, 
happiness  of  love,  it  is  sure  to  be  thus- — she  His  wife  spoke  little  about  him.  After  a 

had  a little  private  sunbeam  in  her  own  heart,  few  faint,  formal  questions  concerning  Eich- 
which  brightened  outside  things.^  After  that  mond  affairs,  somehow  her  conversation  al- 
sad letter  from  India  which  came  on  Selina’s  ways  recurred  to  her  own:  the  dinners  she 
wedding  day,  every  succeeding  one  grew  more  had  been  at,  those  she  was  going  to  give  ; her 
cheerful,  more  demonstrative,  nay,  even  aflfpe- carriages,  clothes,  jewelry,  and  so  on.  She 
tiona,te;  though  still  with  that  queer  Scotch  was  altogether  a very  great  lady,  and  Hilary, 
pride  of  his,  that  would  ask  for  nothing  till  it  as  she  avouched  laughingly — it  was,  in  this 
could  ask  and  have  every  thing,  and  give  case,  better  to  laugh  than  to  grieve — felt  an 
every  thing  in  return— the  letters  were  all  ad-  exceedingly  small  person  beside  her. 
dressed  to  Johanna.  Nevertheless  Mrs.  Ascott  showed  nounkind- 

“What  an  advantage  it  is  to  be  an  old  wo-  ness — nay,  among  the  various  changes  that 
man!”  Miss  Leaf  w’ould  sometimes  say,  mis-  matrimony  had  produced  in  her,  her  temper 
chievously,  when  she  received  them.  But  appeared  rather  to  have  improved  than  other- 
more  often  she  said  nothing,  wailing  in  peace  wise;  there  was  now  seldom  any  trace  of  that 
forevents  to  develop  themselves.  She  did  not  touchy  sharpmess  which  used  to  be  called 
think  much  about  herself,  and  had  no  mean  “poor  Selina’s  way.”  And  yet  Hilary  never 
jealousy  over  her, child  ; sbe  knew  that  a right- quitted  the  house  without  saying  to  herself, 
eous  and  holy  love  only  makes  all  natural  af-  with  a sigh,  the  old  phrase,  “ Poor  Selina  !” 
fections  more  sacred  and  more  dear.  ! Thus,  in  the  inevitable  consequences  of 

And  Hilary?  She  held  her  head  higherl thing.®,  her  visits  to  Eussell  Square  became 
and  prouder;  and  the  spring  trees  looked j fewer  and  fewer : she  kept  them  up  as  a duty, 
^eener,  and  the  river  ran  brighter  in  the  sun-inot  exipcting  any  return,  for  she  felt  that  was 
siiine.  Ah, 'Heaven  pity  us  all ! iti8agood[impossib]e,thoughstiU  _keepinguptheghost- 
thing  to  have  love  in  one’s  life  ; it  is  a goodlly  shadow  of  sisterly  intimacy.  Nevertheless 
thing,  if  only  for  a time,  to  be  actually  Aapyry.jshe  knew  well  it  was  but  a shadow : that  the 
Hot  merely  contented,  but  hcrjipii ! only  face  that  looked  honest,  glad  welcome,  or 

And  so  t will  leave  her,  this  little  woman  ; that  she  was  honestly  glad  to'.see  in  her  brotb- 
and  nobody  need  mourn  over  her  because  she  er-in-law’s  house  was  the  under  house-maid, 
IS  working  too  hard,  or  pity  herbecauseshe  is  Elizabeth  Hand. 

obliged  to  work ; has  to  wear  common  clothes.  Contrary  to  all  expectations,  Mrs.  Ascott 
and  live  in  narrow  rooms,  and  pass  on  her  had  consented  to  take  Elizabeth  into  her  .ser- 
poor  weary  feet  the  grand  carriages  of  the  vice.  With  many  stipulations  and  warnings 
Richmond  gentry , who  are  not  a bit  more  well-  never  to  presume  on  past  relations,  never  even 
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to  mention  Stowbury,  on  pain  of  instant  dis- 
missal— still,  she  did  take  her,  and  Elizabeth 
staid.  At  every  one  of  Miss  Hilary’s  visits, 
lying  in  wait  in  the  bed  chamber,  or  on  the 
staircase,  or  creeping  up  at  the  last  minute  to 
open  the  hall  door,  was  sure  to  appear  the 
familiar  face,  beaming  all  over.  Little  con- 
versation passed  between  them — Mrs.  Ascott 
evidently  disliked  it ; still  Elizabeth  looked 
well  and  happy,  and  when  Miss  Hilary  told 
her  so  she  always  silent^ly  smiled. 

But  this  story  must  tell  the  whole  truth 
which  lay  beneath  that  fond  acquiescing  sniile. 

Elizabeth  was  certainly  in  good  health,  be- 
ing well  fed,  well  housed,  and  leading  on  the 
whole  an  easy  life ; happy,  too,  when  she  look- 
ed at  Miss  Hilary.  But  her  migration  fro.m 
Mrs.  Jones’s  lodgings  to  this  grand  mansion 
had  not  been  altogetherthe  translation  froln 
Purgatory  to  Paradise  that  some  would  have 
supposed. 

The  author  ot  this  simple  story  having — 
unfortunately  for  it — never  been  in  domestic 
service,  especially  in  the  great  houses  of  Lon- 
don, does  not  pretend  to  describe  the  ins  and 
outs  of  their  high  life  below  stairs  to  re- 
peat kitchen  conversations,  to  paint  the  hu- 
mors of  the  servants’  hall — the  butler  and 
housekeeper  getting  tipsy  together,  the  cook, 
courting  the  policeman,  and  the  footman  mak- 
ing love  successively  to  every  house-maid  and 
ladys’-maid.  Some  writers  have  depicted  all 
this,  whether  faithfully  or  not  they  know  best; 
but  the  present  writer  declines  to  attempt  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  Her  business  is  solely  with 
one  domestic,  the  country  girl  who  came  un- 
expectedly into  this  new  world  of  London 
servant-life — a world  essentially  its  own,  and 
a life  of  which  the  upper  classes  are  as  igno- 
rant as  they  are  of  what  goes  on  in  Madagascar 
andOtaheite. 

This  fact  was  the  first  which  struck  the  un- 
sophisticated Elizabeth.  She,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  a sort  of  feudal  relationship  to 
her  dear  mistresses,  was  astonished  to  find  the 
domestics  of  Bussell  Square  banded  together 
into  a community  which,  in  spite  of  their  per- 
sonal bickerings  and  jealousies,  ended  in  alli- 
ance offensive  and  defensive  against  the  supe- 
rior powers,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  their 
ntaural  enemies.  Invisible  enemies,  certainly; 
for  “master”  they  Inardly  ever  saw;  and, 
excepting  the  ladye’  maid,  were  mostly  as 
ignorant  of  " niissi.s,'  j'h.,'-  hr,tispkeej;'or  was 
the  middle  link  betw'eeu  the  two  estates  — the 
person  with  whom  all  business  was  transact- 
ed, and  to  whom  all  complaints  had  to  be 
made.  Beyond  being  sometimes  talked  over, 
generally  in  a quizzical,  depreciatory,  or  con- 
demnatory way,  the  heads  of  the  establish- 
ment were  no  more  to  their  domestics  than 
the  people  who  paid  wages,  and  exacted  in 
teturh  certain  duties,  which  most  of  them 


made  as  small  as  possible,  and  escaped  when- 
ever they  could. 

If  this  be  an  exaggerated  picture  of  a state 
of  things  perhaps  in  degree  inevitable— and 
yet  it  should  not  be,  for  it  is  the  source  of  in- 
calculable evil,  this  dividing  of  a house  against 
itself— if  I have  in  any  way  said  what  is  not 
true,  I would  that  some  intelligent  “voice 
from  the  kitchen  ” would  rise  up  and  tCll  us 
what  is  true,  and  whether  it  be  possible  on 
eitheir  side  to  find  means  ot  amending  what 
so  sorely  needs  reformation. 

Elizabeth  sometimes  wanted  Tom  Oliffe  to 
do  this — to  “write  a book,”  which  he,  eager 
young  malcontent,  was  always  threatening  to 
do,  upon  the  evils  of  society,  and  especially' 
the  tyranny  of  the.  upper  classes.  .Tom  Cliffe 
was  the  only  person  to  whom  she  imparted 
her  troubles  and  perplexities;  how  different 
her  life  was  from  that  she  had  been  used  to ; 
how  among  her  fellow-servants  there  was  not 
one  who  did  not  seem  to  think  and  act  in  a 
manner  totally  opposed  to  everything  she  had 
learned  from  Miss  Hilary.  How  consequent- 
ly she  herself  was  teased,  bullied,,  threatened, 
or  at  best  “ sent  to  Coventry,”  from  morning 
till  night. 

“lam  quite  alone,  Tom — I am,  indeed,” 
said  she,  almo.st  crying, Vthe  first  Sunday  night 
when  she  met  him  accidentally  in  going  to 
church',  and,  in  her  dreary  state  of  mind,  was 
exceedingly  glad  to  see  him.  He  consoled  her, 
and  even  went  to  church  with  her,  hali' prom- 
ising to  do  the  same  next  Sunday,  and  calling 
her  “ a good  little  , Christian,  who  almost  in- 
clinfed  him  to  be  a Christian  too.” 

And  so,  with  the  vague  feeling  that  she  was 
doing  him  good  and  keeping  him  out  of  harm 
— that  lad  who  had  so  much  that  was  kindly 
and  nice  about  bim — Elizabeth  consented,  not 
exactly  to  an  appointment,  but  she  told  him 
what  were  her  “ Sundaysout,”  and  the  church 
ehe  usually'  attended,  if  he  diked  to  take  the 
chance  of  ner  being  there. 

Alack ! she  had  so  few  pleasures  ; she  so 
seldom' got  even  a breath  of  outside  air — it 
was  not  thought  necessary  for  servants.  The 
only  hour  she  was  allowed  out  was  the  church- 
going  on  alternate  Sunday  evenings.  How 
pleasant  it  was  to  creep  out  then,  and  see  Torn 
waiting  for  her  under  ihe  opposite-trees,  dress- 
ed so.  smart  and  gentlemanlike,  looking  .so 
handsome  and  so  glad  to  see  her— her,  ih& 
poor  countrified  Elizabeth,  who  was  .quizzed 
incessantly  by  her  fellow-servant.s  on  her  odd- 
ne.ss,  plainness,  and  stupidity. 

Tom  did  not  seem  to  think  her  stupid,  for 
he  talked  to  'her  of  all  his  doings  and  plan- 
.nings,  vague  and  wild  as  those  of  the  young 
tailor  in  “ Alton  Locke,”  yet  with  a ramao- 
tic  energy  about  them  that  strongly  interested 
hia  companion;  and  he  read  her  his  poetry, 
and  addressed  a few  lines  to  herself,  beginning, 

'■  Dearest  and  best,  my  long  familial’  friend 
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which  was  rather  a poetical  exaggeration,  But  to  Elizabeth  the  whole  thing  was  new, 
since  he  had  altogether  forgotten  her  in  the  wonderful;  a-  bliss  so  far  beyond  any  thing 
interval  of  their  separation.  But  she  never  that  had  ever  befallen  her  simple  life,  and  so 
guessed  this  ; and  so  they  both  clung  to  the  utterly  unexpected  therein,  that  when  she 
early  tie,  making  it  out  to  be  ten  times  strong-  went  to  her  bed  that  night  she  cried  like  a 
er  than  it  really  was,  as  people  do  who  are  child  over  the  happiness  of  Tom’s  loving  her, 
glad  of  any  excuse  for  being  fond  of  one  and  her  exceeding  unworthinesa  of  the  same, 
another.  ! Then  diffic^iea  arose  in  her  mind.  “No 

Tom  really  w'as  getting  fond  of  Elizabeth. ^followers  allowed,”  was  one  of  the  strict  laws 
She  touched  the  higher  half  of  his  nature — jot  the  Russell  Square  dynasty.  iSke  many 
the  spiritual  and  imaginative  half.  That  iie^nother  law  of  that  and  of  much  higher  dy- 
had  it,  though  only  a working-man,  and  shejnasties  it  was  only  made  to  be  broken;  for 
too,  though  only  a domestic  servant,  was  most, stray  sweet-hearts  were  continually  climbing 
true:  probably  many  more  of  their  class  have  down  area  railings,  or  over  garden  walls,  or 
it  than  we  are  at  all  aware  of.  Therefore,  I hiding  themselves  behind  kitchen  doors.  Nay, 
these  two  being  special  individuals,  were  at-|to  such  an  extent  was  the  system  carried  out, 
traded  by  each  other;  she  by  him,  becauseieach  servant  being,  from  self-interest,  a safe 
he  was  clever,  and  he  by  her,  because  she  was  co-conspirator,  that  very  often  when  Mr.  and 
so  gohd.  For  he  had  an  ideal,  poor  Tom  I Mrs.  Ascotl  went  out  to  dinner,  and  the  old 
Cliffe!  and  though  it  had  been  smothered  and! housekeeper  retired  to  bed,  there  were  regular 
laid  to'iJeep  by  a not  too  regular  life,  it  wokelsymposia  held  below  stairs — nice  little  supper- 
up  again  under  the  kind,  sincere  eyes  of  this' parties,  where  all  the  viands  in  the  pantry 
plain,  simple-minded,  honest  Elizabeth  Hand  .and  the  wines  in  the  cellar  were  freely  used  ; 

He  knew  she  was  plain,  and  so  old-fashion-; where  every  domestic  had  his  or  her  “young 
ed  in  her  dress,  that  Tom,  who  was  particularinian  ” or  “ young  woman,”  and  the  goiags-on, 
about  such  things,  did  not  always  like  walk-; though  not  actually’ discreditable,  were  of  the 
ing  with  lier:  but  she  was  so  interesting  andjoiost  lively  kind. 

true;  she  sympathized  with  him  so  warmly  ;|  To  be  cognizant  of  these,  and  yet  to  feel 
lie  found  her  so  unfailingly  and  unvaryinglykhat,  as  there  was  no  actual  wickedness  going 
good  to  him  through  all  the  little  humors  andion,  she  was  not  justified  in  “blabbing,”  was 
pettishnesses  that  almost  always  accompany  !a  severe  and  peipetu^  trial  to  Elizabeth.  To 
a large  brain,  a nervous  temperament,  andijoin  them,  or  bring  Tom  among  them  as  her 
delicate  health.  Tier  quietness  soothed  him, !“  young  man,”  was  impossible, 
her  strength  of  character  supported  him;  he*  “No,  Tom,”  she  said,  when  he  begged  hard 
at  once  leaned  on  iier,  and  ruled  over  her.  ,to  come  in  one  evening — for  it  was  raining 
.As to  Elizabeth’.s  feeling,-;  toward  Tom,  they, fast,  and  he  had  a bad  cough- — “ No,  Tom;  J 
will  hardly  bear  analyzing  : )ji'obeb'y  hardly  can’t  let  you.  if  other  folks  break  the  laws 
any  strong  emotion  'vill,  especially  one  that  is  of  the  house,  I won’t — you  must  go.  .1  can 
not  sudden  but  pi  ogrcs?,ive.  She  admired  only  meet  you  out  of -doors.”  _ 
him  extremely,  and  yet  she  was  halfsorry  for;  And  yet  to  do  this  surreptitiously,  just  a.s  if 
him.  Some  things  in  him  she  did  >)Ot  at  a'hshe  were  ashamed  of  him,  or  as  if  there  were 
like,  and  tried  heartily  to  amend.  Hie  her  jsomething  wrong  in  their  being  fond  of  one 
vous  fancies,  irritation,-:,  and  vagarie®  she  wasianother,  jarred  upon  Elizabeth’s  honest  na- 
exceedingly  tendqj,’  over;  she  looked  up  to.tnre.  She  did  not  want  to  make  a show  ot 
him,  and  yet  took  care  of  him;  this  thought; him,  especially  to  her  fellow- servants:  she 
■of  him,  and  anxiety  over  linn,  becftine  tiy  de-;had  the  true  woman’s  instinct  of  liking  to 
.grees  the  habit  of  her  life.  I’eople  love  in  #o  keep  her  treasures  all  to  herself;  but  she  had 
.many  different  ways  ; and  perhaps  that  wasialso  Jier  sex’s  natural  yearning  for  sympathv 
the  natural  wav  in  which  a,  woman  like  Eliz--in  the  great  event  of  a woman’s  life.  She 
abeth  would  love,  or  creep  into  love  without , would  have  liked  to  have  somebody  unto 
knowing  it,  which  is  either  the  safest  or  the  whom  she  could  say,  “Tom  has  asked  me  to 
saddest  form  which  the  passion  can  assume,  marry  him,”  and  who  would  have  answered 
Thus  things  went  on,  till  one  dark,  rainy  corJi’ally,  “ It’- ifll  right  ;_he  is  a good  fellow: 
Siindav  niglii,  walki'ng  round  and  round  the  vou  are  sure  'o  tie  iiap[)y.'’ 

Ciiier  circle  ot  the  squ-ire.  luii;  expe  '-.-t'  ! ni;s  Not  fhai  she  doubletl  this;  but  it  W'ould 
feelin»s.  At  ffrsl,  in  sotnewiiat  higli-rtown  have  been  an  additional  comfort  to  have  « 
and  poetical  phrases,then  melting  into  the  one,  mother’s  blessing,  or  a sister’s,  or  even  a. 
eternally  old  and  eternally  new,  “Do  vou  love  friend’s,  upon  this  strange  and  sweet  emotion 
me?”  followed  by  a long,  long  kiss,  given  which  had  come  into  her  life.  So  long  as  it 
.under  shelter  of  the  umbrella,  and  in  mortal  was  thus  kept  secret  there  seemed  a certain 
fear  of  the  approaching  policeman  ; who,  how- incompleteness  and  unsanctity  about  even 
ever,  never  saw  them,  or  saw  them  only  as*  ■ !.eir  happy  love. 

“pair  of  sweet-hearts” — too  common  an  oc-j  T’ora  did  not  comprehend  this  at  all.  He 
' currence  on  his  beat  to  excite  any  attention.JoDly  laughed  at  her  for  feeling  so  “nesh  ” 
h 
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(that  means  tender,  sensitive — but  the  v.  ord  she,  with  great  self  denial,  insisted  on  getting 
is  almost  unexplainable  to  other  than  Stow- rid  of  Tom  for  ■!  rae.  She  thought  Miss 
bury  ears)  on  the  subject.  He  liked  the  ro- Hilary  might  not  ipiite  like  Tom's  knowing 
mance  and  excitement  of  secret  courtship — where  she  lived,  or  what  her  occupation  was, 
men  often  do;  rarely  women,  unless  there  is  lest  he  might  gossip  about  it  to  Stowbury  peo- 
something  in  them  not  quite  right,  not  entire-  pie ; so  she  determined  to  pay  her  visit  by 
ly  womanly.  herself,  and  appointed  to  meet  him  at  a cer- 

But  Tom  was  very  considerat\iand  though  tain  hour  on  Kichmond  Bridge,  over  which 
he  called  i^  “silly,”  and  took  W little  fit  of  bridge  she  watched  him  march  sulkily,  not 
crossness  on  the  occasion,  he  allowed  Eliza-  without  a natural  pleasure  that  he  should  be 
beth  to  write  to  mother  about  him,  and  con-  so  much  vexed  at  losing  her  company  for  an 
sented  that  on  her  next  holiday  she  should  go  hour  or  two.  But  she  knew'  he  would  soon 
to  Eichmond,  in  order  to  speak  to  Miss  Hila-'l come  to  hiniself — as  he  did,  before  he  had 
ry  on  the  same  subject,  and  ask  her  also  to| been  .half  a mile  on  the  road  to  Hampton 
write  to  Mrs.  Hand,  stating  how  good  and! Court,  meeting  a young  fellow  he  knew,  and 
clever  Tom  was,  and  how  exceedingly  happy  |going  with  him  over  that  grand_  old  palace, 
was -Tom’s  Elizabeth.  I which  furnished  them  with  a subject  at  their 

“And  won’t  you  come  and  fetch  me,  Tom?”,  next  debating  society,  where  they  both  came 
asked  she,  shyly.  “I  am  sure  Miss  Hilary  lout  very  strong  on  the  question  of  hypocriti- 
svould  not  object,  nor  Miss  Leaf  neither.”  jcal  priests  and  obnoxious  kings,  with  especial 
Tom  protested  he  did  not  care  two  straws  reference  to  Henry  VIII.  and  Cardinal  Wol- 
whether  they  objected  or  not ; he  was  a man;  sey.  _ . 

of  twenty,  in  a good  trade — he  had  lately;  Meanwhile  Elizabeth  went  in  search  of  the 
gone  back  to  the  printing,  and  being  a cleverdittle  shop — which  nobody  need  expect  to  find 
workman,  earned  capital  wages.  He  had  aAt  Eichmond  now — bearing  the  well-known 
right  to  choose  whom  he  liked,  and  marry  name  “Janet  Balquidder.”  Entering  it,  for 
when  he  pleased.  If  Elizabeth  didn’t  earejhere  was  no  private  door,  she  saw,  in  the  far 
for  him,  she  might  leave  him  alone.  'corner  above  the  curtained  desk,  the  pretty 

“ Oh,  Tom  !”  was  all  she  answered,  with  a.curls  of  her  dear  Miss  Hilary, 
strange  gentlenes,s  that  no  one  could  have  be-’  Elizabeth  had  long  known- that  her  mistress 
.j^lieved  would  ever  have  come  into  the  inannerd' kept  a shop,”  and  with  the  notions  of  gen- 
of  South  Sea  Islander.  And  quitting  the  sub-itility  which  are  just  aa  rife  in  her  class  as  in 
ject  then,  she  afterward  persuaded  him,  and. any  .other,  had  mourned  bitterly  over  this 
not  for  the  tirat  time,  into  consenting  to  what'fact.  But  when  she  saw  how  fresh  and  well 
she  thought  right.  There  is  something  rather!  the  young  lady  looked,  how  busily  and  cheer- 
touching  in  a servant’s  holiday.  It  comes  solfully  she  seemd  to  work  with  her  great  books 
seldom.  She  luuet  count  on  it  torso  long  be-'before  her,  and  with  what  a composed  grace 
Ibreharid.  and  remember  it  for  so  long  after- 'and  dignity  she  came  forward  when  asked  for, 
ward.  This  present  writer  owns  to  a stron.s  Elizabeth  secretly  confessed  that  not  even 
sympathy  witl.i  the  holiday-makers  on  thekeeping  a shop  had  made  or  could’ make  the 
grand  gala-days  of  the  English  calendar.  Iti smallest  difference  in  Miss  Hilary, 
is  a pleasure  to  watch  the  innumerable  groups'  She  herself  was  much  more  changed, 
of  family  folk,  little  children,  and  prenticej  “ Why,  Elizabeth,  I should  hardly  have 
lands,  iknown  you!”  was  the  involuntary  exclama- 

Dressed  in  all  their  best.  , tiou  of  her  late  m istress. 

To  walk  abroad  with  Sally."  j She  certainly  did  look  very  nice ; not  smart 

.Vnd  the  various  “Sallys”  and  their  corres-, — for  her  sober  taste  preferred  quiet  colors  — 
ponding  swains  can  hardly  feel  more  regret  but  excessively  neat  and  well-dressed.  In  her 
than  she  when  it,  happens  to  be  wet  weather  new  gown  of  gray  “coburg,”  her  one  liand- 
on  Easter  week  or  at  AVhitsiujtide.  some'shawl,  which  had  been  honored  several 

Wbit-Moiiday,  the  day  when  Tom  escaped  times  by  Miss  Hilary’s  wearing,  her  white 
from  the  printing-office,  and  Elizabeth  got,  straw  bonnet  and  white  ribbons,  underneath 
leave  of  absence  for  six  hours,‘was  as  glorious- which  the  smooth  black  _ hair  and  soft  eyes 
a June  day  as  well  could  be.  As  the  two  showed  to  great  advantage,  she  appeared,  not 
voting  people  perched  themselvqs  on  the  top'“  like  a lady”— a servant  can  seldom  do  that 
ol  the  Kichmond  omnibus,  and  drove  through  let  her  dress  be  ever  so  fine  but  like  a tho- 
Kensington,  Hammersmith,  Tiirnbam  Green,  roughly  respectable,  intelligent,  and  pleasant- 
and  over  Kew  Bridge — Tom  pointine  out  all  faced  young  woman. 

the  places,  and  giving  much  curious  Informa-  And  her'blushes  came  and  Went  so  fast,  she 
tion  about  them — Elizabeth  thought  there  was  so  nervous  and  yet  so  beamingly  happy, 
never  was  a more  beautiful  country,  or  a more  that  Miss  .Hilary  _ soon  suspected  there  was 
lovely  summer  day : sli  e was,  she  truly  said,! more  in  this  visit  than  at  first  appeared. 

*■  as  hapny  as  a Queen.”  ’ ! Knowing  that  with  Elizabeth  s great  shyness 

Xcverthle.-s.  when  the  omnibus  .-^topped.ltbe- mystery  would  never  come  out  in  public. 
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gke  took  an  opportunity  of  asking  her  to  help  I have  only  to  give  my  good  wishes.  If  Tom 
her  in  the  bedroom,  and  there,  with  the  fold- Clitfe  deserves  you,  I am  sure  you  deserve 
ing-doors  safely  shut,  discovered  the  whole  him,  and  I should  like  to  tell  him  so.” 
secret.  “ Should  you.  Miss  Hilary  ?”  and  with  a 

Miss  Hilary  was  a good  deal  surprised  at  visible  brightening  up  Elizabeth  betrayed 
first.  She  had  never  thought  of  Elizabeth  as  Tom’s  whereabouts,  and  her  little  conspiracy 
likely  to  get  married  at  all— and  to  Tom  to  bring  him  here,  and  her  hesitation  lest  it 
Clifife.  _ * : might  be  “intruding.” 

“ Why,  isn’t  he  a mere  boy  ; ever  so  much  “ Not  at  all.  Tell  him  to  borne  at  once.  I 

younger  than  you  are  ?”  am  not  like  my  sister ; we  always  allow  ‘ fol- 

“ Three  years.”  , lowers.’  I think  a mistress  stands  in  there- 

“ That  is  a pity— a great  pity  : wpmen  grow  lation  of  a parent,  for  the  time  being;  and 
old  so  much  faster  than  men.”  ’ t^at  can  not  be  a light  or  good  love  which  is 

“T  know  that,”  said  Elizabeth,  somewhat  concealed  from  her,  as  if  it  were  a thing  to  be 
gorrpwfully.  ashamed  of.” 

“Besides,  did  you  not  tell  me  he  was  very  “ 1 think  so  too.  And  I’m  not  a bit  asham- 
handsome  and  clever  ?”  ed  of  Tom,  nor  he  of  me,”  said  Elizabeth,  so 

“Yes;  and  I’m  neither  the  one  nor  the  energetically  that  Miss  Hilary  smiled, 
other.  I have  thought  all  that  over  too,  many  I “Very  well;  take  him  to  have  his  tea  in 
a time;  indeed  I have.  Miss  Hilary.  Butjthe  kitchen,  and  then  bring  him  up  stairs  to 

Tom  likes  me — or  fancies  he  does.  Do  you 'speak  to  my  sister  and  mt.” 

think” — and  the  intense  humility  which  true'  At  that  interview,  which  of  course  was 
love  always  has,  struck  into  Miss  Hilary’s'rather  trying,  Tom  acquitted  himself  to  every 
own  conscious  heart  a conviction  of  how  very  body’s  satisfaction.  He  was  manly,  modest, 
true  this  poor  girl’s  love  must  be.  “ Do  you  self-possessed ; did  not  say  much — his  us'ual 
think  he  is  mistaken  ? that  his  liking  me — I talkativeness  being  restrained  by  the  circum- 
mean  in  that  sort  of  way — is  quite  impossi-  stances  of  the  case,  and  the  great  impression 
ble?”  made  upon  him  by  Miss  Hilary,  who,  he  ah 

“No,  indeed,  and  1.  nev'er  said  it;  never jterward  admitted  to  Elizabeth,  “ was  a real 
thought  it,”  was  the  earnest  reply.  “ Butiangel,  and  he  should  write  a poem  upon  her.” 
consider;  three  years  younger  than  yourself  ;iBut  the  little  he  did  say  gave  the  ladies  a very 
hat|^somer  and  cleverer  than  you  are — ” good  iiripression  of  the  intelligence  and  even 

Miss  Hilary  stopped ; it  seemed  so  cruel  toi refinement  of  Elizabeth’s  sweet-heart.  And 
Bay  such  things,  and  yet  she  felt  bound  to  say  though  they  were  sorry  to  see  him  look  so 
them.  She  knew  her  former  “ bower-maiden”  delicate,  still  there  was  a something  better 
well  enough  to  be  convinced  that  if  Elizabeth  than  handsomeness  in  his  handsome  face, 
were  not  happy  in  marriage  she  would  be  which  made  thep  not  altogether  surprised  at 
Worse  than  unhappy — might  grow  actually  Elizabeth’s  being  so  fond  of  him. 
bad.  ' “ As  she  watched  the  young  couple  d.own 

“He  loves  you  now  : you  are  sure  of  that;  Richmond  Street,  in  the  soft  summer  twilight 
but  are  yOu  sure  that  he  is  a thoroughly  stable  — Elizabeth  taking  Tom’s  arm,  and  Tom  draw- 
and' reliable  character  ? Do  you  believe  he  ing  up  his  stooping  figure  to  its  utmost  extent, 
will  love  you  always  ?”  both  a little  ill-matched  in  height  as  they  were 

“I  can’t  tell.  Perhaps — if  i deserved  it,”  in  some  other  things,  but  walking  with  that 
said  poor  Elizabeth.  air  of  perfect  confidence  and  perfect  con tented- 

Knd,  looking  at  the  downcast  eyes,  at  theiness  in  each  other  which  always  betrays,  to  a 
thorough  womanly  sweetness  and  tender-iquick  eye,  those  who  have  agreed  to  walk 
MSS  which  suffused  the  wh'ole  face,  Hilary’s  through  the  world  together-— Miss  Hilary 
doubts  began  to  melt  away.  She  thought  how  turned  from  the  window  and  sighed, 
fiometimeg  men,  captivated  by  inward  rather 

than  outward  graces,  have  fallen  in  love  with  

plain  women,  or  women  older  than  them- 
selves, and  actually  kept  to  their  attachment'!  CHAPTER  XXIII. 

through  life,  with  a fidelity  rare  as  beautiful.  . 

Perhaps  this  young  fellow,  who  seemed  by  all  Following  Miss  Hilary  a earnest  advice 
accounts  superior  to  his  class— having  had  that  every  thing  shoula  be  fair  and  open, 
the  sense  to  choose  that  pearl  in  an  oyster- Elizabeth,  on  the  very  next  day  after  that 
ehell,  Elizabeth  Hand— might  also  have  the  happy  VV  hit-Monday,  mustered  up  her  cour- 
eense  so  appreciate  her,  and  go  on  loving  her  age,  asked  permission  to  speak  to  her  mistress, 
to  the  end  of  his  days.  Anyhow,  be  loved  and  told  her  she  was  going  to  be  married  to 
Wnow  and  she  loved  him  ; and  it  was  use-  Tom.Cliffe;  not  immediately,  but  in  a year’s 
lets  reasoning  any  more  about  it.  time  or  so,  if  all  went  well. 

^Come  cried  her  mistress,  Mrs.  Ascott  replied  sharply  that  it  was  no 

tiiiepfully  ” I troubjed’ 
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about  it.  For  her  part  she  thought,  if  servants-  whicli  “ the  rows  up  stairs  ” became  a favor- 
knew  their  own  advantages,  they  would  keepjite  joke  in  the  servants’  hall.. 


a good  place  when  they  had  it,  and  never  get 
marrie’d  at  all.  And  then,  saying  she  had 
heard  a good  character  of  her  from  the  house- 
keeper, she  offered  Elizabeth  the  place  ofj 
upper  house-maid,  a young  girl,  a protegee  ofj 
the  housekeeper’s,  being  substituted  in  hers. 


But  still  Mr.  Ascott  went  out  daily  after 
breakfast,  and  came  home  to  dinner  and 
Mrs.  Ascott  spent  the  morning  in  her  private 
sitting  room,  or  “boudoir,”  as  shef  ailed  it ; 
lunched,  and  drove  out  in  her  handsome  car- 
riage, with  her  footman  behind  ; dressed  ele- 


“ And  when  you  have  sixteen  pounds  a year,] gantly  for  dinner,  and  presided  at  her  own 
and  somebody  to  do  all  your  hard  work  forjtable  with  an  air  of  magnificent  satisfaction  in 
you,  I dare  say  you’ll  think  better  of  it,  and  jail  things.  She  had  perfectly  accommodated 
not  be  so  foolish  as  to  go  and  get  married.”  i herself  tp  her  new  position  ; and  if  under  her 
But  Elizabeth  had  her  own  private  opinion | satins  and  laces  beat  a solitary,  dissatisfied, 
on  that  matter, 
thing ! and  two 


She  was  but  a woman,  poor 
tiny  rooms  of  her  own,  with 
Tom  to  care-  for  and  look  after,  seemed  a far 
happier  home  than  that  great  house,  where 
she  had  not  only  her  own  work  to  do,  but  the 


responsibility  of  teaching  and  taking  charge  ofjcrack  sometimes,  and  a faint  wreath  of  smoke 


or  aching  heart,  it  was  nobody’s  business  but 
her  own.  At  least, ‘she  kept  up  the  splendid 
sham  with  a most  creditable  persistency. 


But  all  sharuH  are  dangerous 
the  surface  ever  so  smooth  and  green. 


things. 


Be 
it  will 


that  careless,  stupid,  pretty  Esther,  who  had 
all  the  forwafdne^,  untidiness,  und  unconsci- 
entiousness of  a regular  London  maid-servant, 
and  was  a sore  trial  to  the  staid  ‘ ~ ' 
beth. 


betray  the  inward  volcano.  The  like  had 
happened  once  or  twice,  as  on  the  day  when 
the  men-servants  were  so  intensely  amused, 
steady  Eliza-jAlso  Elizabeth,  when  putting  in  order  her 
! mistress’s  bedroom,  which  was  about  the  hour 


iMr.  Ascott  left  ibr  the  city,  had  several  times 
seen  Mrs.  Ascott  come  in  there  suddenly, 
white  a.nd  trembling.  Once,  so  agitated  was 
she,  that  PJlizabeth  had  brought  her  a glass  of 
water:  .ami  instead  of  being,  angry  or  treating 
her  with  the  distant  dignity  which  she  had 


Tom  consoled  her,  in  his  careless  but  affec- 
tionate way  ; and  another  silent  consolation 
was  the  “ little  bits  of  things,”  bought  out  of  ’ 
her  additional  wages,  which  she  oegan  to  put 
by  in  her  box — sticks  and  straws  for  the  new 

sweet  nest  that  was  a-huilding : a metal  tea-  , -j  i 

pot,  two  neat  glass  salt-cellars,  and,  awful  ex-  always  kept  up  her  mistressdiad  said,  a 
travagance  ! — two  real  second-hand  giivgj.  m the  old  Ktowbury  tone,  Thank  yoi<>  E iz- 

spoons — Tom  did  so  like'  having  things  nice;^'^.?’;^^-  • j . . 1 

about  him!  These  purchases,  picked  up  af  However,  Elizabeth  had  the  wisdom  to  a 'e 
stray  times,  were  solid,  substantial  and  useful notice,  but  to  elip  trom  the  room, and  eep 

domestic  rather  than  personal;  and  all  withA’^’' ■ j .• 
a view  to  Tom  rather  than. herself.  She  hidj  At  last  one  day  the  smouldering  domes  ic 
them  with  a magpie-like  closeness,  for  Esther' broke  cut.  There  was  a pre- 
and  she  shared  the  same  room  ; but  sometimesif’®’^®  i^ou^uian  suspecte  , a e 

when  Esther  was  asleep  she  would  peep  • and  after  breakfast,  Mas  er, 

them  with  an  anxious,  lingering  tenderness, ; for  the  uOTal  attendance  o 

as  if  they  made  more  of  an  assured  realitvl*'^^^  ^ 

what  even  now  seemed  so  veiy  like  a dream.  Hansom  cab  had  flung  himself  ou  a le 

■r,  i • J J .1,  ' o -I  -1.  I hall  door,  slamming  It  after  him  with  a noise 

-Except,  indeed,  on  hose  bunday  u.ghtsi^j  Shortly. after- 

when  Tom  and  she  went  to  cm.rch  together  : “Missis’s”  bell  had  rung  violently,  and 

and  afterward  took  a walk,  but  always  parted  ^ 1 • fl^or  of,  her 

at  the  corner  of  the  square.  She  never  brought  ^ ^ foolish 

him  in  to,the  hou^,  nor  spoke  of  him  to  her.jj  j Frenchwoman,  screaming  over  her. 
fellow  servants  How  much  they  guessed  of  frightened  servants  gathered  round  in 

her  engagement  she  neither  knew  nor  cared.  cluster,  but  nobody  attempted  to  touch  the 
Mrs.  Ascott,  too,  had  apparently  quite  for-lpoo,.  i^dy,  who  lay  rigid  and  helpless,  hearing 
gotten  it.  She  seemed  to  take  as  little  interest i none  of  the  comments  that  were  freely  made 


in  her  servants’  affairs  as  they  in  hers.  ^ 
Neveitheless,  ignoratit  as  the  lower  regions 
were  in  general  of  what  was  passing  in  the 
upper,  occasionally  rumors  began  to  reach  the 
kitchen  that  “ Mastei  had  been  a-blowiog  up 
Missis,  rather !”  And  once,  after  the  solemn 
dinner,  with  three  footmen  to  wait  on  two 
people,  was  over,  Elizabeth,  passing  through 
the  hall,  caught  the  said;  domestics  laughing 
together,  and  saying  it  was  “ as  good  as  a 
play  y cat  and  dog  was  nothing  to  it.”  After 


upon  her,  or  the  cenjectures  as  to  what  Master 
had  done  or  said  that  produced  this  state  ol 
things.  Mistress  she  was,  and  these  four  or 
five  woman,  her  servants,  had  lived  in  her 
house  for  months,  but  nobody  loved  her  ; no- 
body knew  any  thing  about  her;  nobody 
thought  of  doing  aught  for  her,  till  a kitchen- 
maid,  probably  out  of  former  experience  in 
some  domestic  emergency,  suggested,  “Fetch 
Elizabeth.” 

The  advice  was  eagerly  caught  at,  every 
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body  being  so  thankful  to  have  the  responsi- 
bility shifted  to  some  other  body’s  shoulders  ; 
80  in  five  minutes  Elizabeth  had  the  room 
cleared,  and  her  mistress  laid  upon  the  bed, 
with  nobody  near  except  herself  and  the  French 
maid. 

By-and-by  Mrs.  Ascott  opened  her  eyes. 

“ Who’s  that  ? What  are  you  doing  to 
me  ?” 

“Nothing,  ma’am.  It’s  only  me— Eliza- 
beth.” 

At  the  familiar  soothing  voice  the  poor  wo- 
man— a poor,  wretched,  forlorn  woman  she 
looked,  lyihg  there,  in  spite  of  all  her  grandeur 
—turned  feebly  round. 

“ Oh,  Elizabeth,  I’m  so  ill ! take  care  ofj 
me.”  And  she  fainted  away  once  more.  | 

It  was  some  time  before  she  came  quite  to‘ 
herself,  and  then  the  first  thing  she  said  was 
to  bid  Elizabeth  bolt  the  door  and  keep  every 
body  out. 

“The  doctor,  ma’am,  if  he  comes?” 

“I’ll  not  see  him.  I don’t  want  him.  I 
know  what  it  is.  I — ” 


ness,  the  certain  punishment  of  such  a marri- 
age, even  this  woman  was  not  proof  against 
the  glorious  mystery  of  maternity,  which 
should  make  every  daughter  of  Eve  feel  the 
first  sure  hope  of  her  first  born  child  to  be  a 
sort  of  Divine  annunciation. 

Mrs.  Ascott  lay  listening  to  Elizabeth. 
Gradually,  through  her  shut  eyelids  a few  quiet 
tears  began  to  flow.  • 

“ Do  you  mind  me  talking  to  you  this  wav. 
ma’am  ?” 

“No,  no  I Say  what  you  like.  I’m  glad 
to  have  any  body  to  speak  to.  Oh,  I am  a 
very  miserable  woman !” 

j Strange  that  Selina  Ascott  should  come  to 
betray,  and  to  Elizabeth  Hand,  of  all  people, 
that  she  was  a “miserable  woman.”  But 
circumstances  bring  about  unforeseen  confi- 
dences ; and  the  confidence  once  given  is  not 
easily  recalled.  Apparently  the  lady  did  not 
wish  to  recall  it.  In  the  solitude  of  her  splen- 
did house,  in  her  total  want  of  all  female  com- 
panionship— for  she  refused  to  have  her  sisters 


She  pulled  Elizabeth  closer  to  her,  whisper  **  would  only  insult  them,  and  I’ll 

ed  something  in  her  ear,  and  then  burst  into  have  my  family  insulted” — poor  Selina 
a violent  fit  of  hysterical  weeping.  clung  to  her  old  servant  as  the  only  comfort 

Amazed,  shocked,  Elizabeth  at  first  did  not  « 

know  what  to  do  ; then  she  took  her  mistress’s  During  the  dreary  months  that  followed, 
head  on  her  shoulder,  and  quieted  her  by  de- the  long,  close  summer  days, 
grees  almost  as  she  would  a child.  The  sob-  lady^  scarcely  stirred  from  her  bed- 

bing  ceased,  and  Mrs.  Ascott  lay  still  a minute, fretful,  peevish,  made  the  very 
till  suddenly  she  clutched  Elizabeth’s  arm.  “ost  of  what  to  women  in  general  are  such 
“Mind  you  don’t  tell,  ifc  doesn’t  know.  Patiently  borne  and  sacred  sufi‘erings,El]za- 
and  he  shall  not ; it  would  please  him  so.  it  constant  attendant.  She  hu- 

does  not  please  me.  Sometimes  I almost  ™*-ired  all  her  whims,  endured  all  her  ill-tem- 
think  I shall  hate  it  because  it  is  his  child.”  Pers,  cheered  her  in  her  low  spirits,  and  was. 

She  spoke  with  a fierceness  that  was  hardly  lo  fact,  her  mistress’s  sole  companion  and 
credible  either  in  the  dignified  Mrs.  Peter ;f’'’®cd. 

Ascott  or  the  languid  Miss  Selina.  To  think  This  position  no  one  disputed  with  her.  It 
of  Miss  Selina  expecting  a baby!  The  idea woman  who  has,  as  Miss  Leaf 
perfectly  confounded  poor  Elizabeth.  «®ed  to  say  of  Elizabeth,  “ a genius  for  nurs-. 

“ I don’t  know  very  much  about  such  mat-  i’'  very  fow  patients  make  nursing  a 
ters/^  said  she,  deprecatingly ; “ but  I^m  sure,  labor  of  Ipve.  The  whole  household  were 
ma’am,  j^ou  ought  to  keep  yourself  quiet,  and  considerably  relieved  by  her  taking  a respon* 
I would - ’t  hate  the  poor  little  baby  if  I were!f.'bi'>fy  she  was  so  well  fitted  and  so 

you.  It  may  be  a very  nice  little  thing,  and  mflc  envied.  Even  Mr.  Ascott,  who,  when 
turn  out  a great  comfort  to  you.”  approaching  honors  Sbuld  no  longer  be 

Mrs.  Ascott  lifted  her  heavy  eyes  to  the  concealed  from  him,  became  for  the  nonce  a 
kindly,  sympathetic,  womanly  face — thorough  attentive  husband,  and  succumbed  duti- 

woman,  for,  as  Elizabeth  went  on,  her  heart  to  eveiy  fancy  Ins  wife  enteHained,  openly 
warmed  with  the  strong  instinct  which  comes  expressed  his  satisfaction  in  Elizabeth,  and 
almost  of  itself.  gave  her  one  or  two  bright  golden  guineas  in 

“.Think,  to  have  a tiny  little  creature  lyingiC^^'cest  of  hjs  gTatitude. 
here  beside  you;  something  your  very  own.  How  far  she  herself  appreciated  her  new  and 
with  its  pretty  face  looking  so  innocent  and  important  position ; whether  her  duties  were 
sweet  at  you,  and  its  pretty  fingers  touching  done  from  duf;y,  or  pity,  or  that  determined 
you.”  Here  Elizabeth’s  voice  quite  faltered  self-devotedness  which  some  women  are  al- 
over  the  picture  she  had  drawn.  “Oh,  ma’am,  ways  ready  to  carry  out  toward  any  helpless 
I’m,  sure  you  would  be  so  fond  of  it.”  thing  that  needs  them,  I can  not  say,  for  she 

Human  nature  is  strong.  This  cold,  selfish  never  told.  Not  even  to  Miss  Hilary,  who  at 
woman,  living  her  forty  years  without  any  last  was  permitted  to  come  and  pay  a formal 
strong  emotion,  marrymg  without  love,  and  visit;  nor  to  Tom  CliflPe,  whom  she  now  saw  very 
leaping,  not  in  contrition,  but  angry  bitter-  rarely,  for  her  mistress,  with  characteristic 
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selfishness,  wopld  hardly  let  her  out  of  heritleness  came  over  her.  Her  tretiul  dislike 
sight  for  half  an  hour.  'of  seeing  any  face  about  her  but  Elizabeth’s 

"Tom  at  first  was  exceedingly  savage  at  this;  I became  less.  She  even  endured  her  husband’s 
bv  degrees  begot  more  reconciled,  and  meticompany  for  an  hour  of  an  evening;  and  at 
hi8  sweet-heart  now  and  then  for  a few  min-ilast  humbled  her  pride  enough  to  beg  him  to 
utes  at  the  area  gate,  or  wrote  her  long  poeti-(invite  her  sisters  to  Eussell  Squarj|  from  Sat- 
cal  letters,  which  he  confided  to  some  of  her|urday  to  Monday,  the  only  time  wnen  Hilary 
fellow-servants,  who  thereby  got  acquainted; could  be  spared. 

with  their  secret.  But  it  mattered  little,  as'  “ For  we  don’t  know  what  may  happen,” 
Elizabeth  had  faithfully  promised  that,  whenjsaid  she  to  him,  rather  seriously, 
her  mistress’s  trial  was  over,  and  every  thing|  And  though  he  answered,  “Oh,  nonsense!" 
.smooth  and  happy,  she  would  marry  Tom  atiand  desired  her  to  get  such  ridiculous  fancies 
once.  So  she  took  the  jokes  below  stairs  with|oiit  of  her  head,  still  he  consented,  and  him- 
great  composure;  feeling,  indeed,  too  proud'self  wrote  to  Miss  Leaf,  giving  the  formal  in- 
and  content  to  perplex  herself  much  aboutjvitation. 

any  thing.  j The  three  sisters  spent  a happy  time  to- 

Isevertheless,  her  life  was  nofeasy,  for  Mrs.  gether,  and  Hilary  made  some  highly  appie- 
Ascott  was  very  difficult  to  manage.  She  re-  dated  family  jokes  about  the  handsome 
.«isted  angrily  all  the  personal  sacrifices  entail-  Christmas  box  that  Selina  was  going  to  be  so 
ed  by  impending  motherhood,  and  its  terrors  kind  as  to  give  them,  and  the  small  proba- 
and  forebodings  used  to  come  over  her — poor|bility  that  she  would  have  much  enjoyment  of 
weak  woman  that  she  was! — in  a way  thatithe  Christmas  dinner  to  which  Mr.  Ascott,  in 
required  all  Elizabeth’s  rea.sonings  to  oounter-'the  superabundance  of  hi.-  good  feeling,  had 
act,  and  all  her  self-control  to  hide  the  pre-dr.vited  his  sisters-in-law.  The  baby,  blessed 
sentiment  of  evil,  not  unnatural  under  the  cir-|innocent ! seemed  to  have  softened  down  all 
cumstances.  j things — as  babies  often  do. 

\"et  sometimes  poor  Mrs.  Ascott  would  take;  Altogether,  it  was  with  great  cheerfulnesh. 
fits  of  patl^etic  happiness:  when  she  busied jatfectionateness,  and  hope  that  they  took 
berself  eagerly  over  the  preparations  for  the  leave  of  Selina : she,  with  unwonted  conside- 
new-comer  ; would  make  Elizabeth  take  out, [ration,  insisting  that  the  carriage  should  con- 
overandoveragain,thelittleclothes,  audexam-|Vev  them  all  the  way  to  Eichmond. 
ine  them  wuth  childish  delight.  Soraetimes|  “And,”  she  said,  “perhaps  some  of  these 
.she  would  gossip  for  liours  over  the  blessingjdays  my  son,  if  he  is  a son,  may  have  the 
that  was  sent  to  her  so  late  in  life — half- pleasure  of  escorting  his  aunts  home.  I shall 
regretting  that  it  had  come  so  late:  that  she; certainly  call  him  ‘ Henry  Leaf,’  and  bring 
.should  be  almost  an  old  vvoman  before  herihimupto  be  in  every  way  a credit  to  our 
little  son  or  daughter  was  grown  up.  ifamily.” 

“ Still,  I may  live  to  see  it,  you  know : to^  When  the  ladies  were  away,  and  Mrs.  As- 
have  a pretty  girl  to  take  on  my  arm  into  a cott  had  retired  lo  bed,  it  was  still  only  nine 
ball-room,  or  a big  fellow  to  send  to  College : o’clock,  and  a bright  moonlight  night.  Eliz- 
rhe  Leafs  always  went  to  College  in  old  times.  ;abeth  thought  she  could  steal  down  stairs  and 
He  .shall  be  Henry  Leaf  Ascott.  that  I am  try  to  get  a breat'a  ol  fresh  air  round  the 
determined  on;  and  if  it’s  a girl,  perhaps  I square.  Her  long  confinement  made  her  al- 
may  call  her  Johanna.  My  sister  would  like:  most  sick  sometimes  fora  sight  of  the  outer 
it ; wouldn’t  she?”  world,  a sight  of — let  me  tell  the  entire  truth 

For  more  and  more,  in  the  strange  soften-. — her  own  faithful  Tom. 
ing  of  her  natu^,  did  Selina  go  back  to  the;  She  had  not  seen  him  now  for  fourteen  days, 
old  tie.s.  and  though  his  letters  were  very  nice  and  ex- 

“ I am  not  older  than  my  mother  was  when,ceedingly  clever,  still  she  craved  for  a look  at 
Hilary  was  born.  She  died,  but  that  was  be-jhis  face,  a grasp  of  his  hand,  perhaps  even  a 
cause  of  trouble.  Women  do  not  necessarilyikiss,  long  and  close  and  tender,  such  as  he 
die  in  childbirth  even  at  forty  ; and  in  twenty  j would  sometimes  insist  upon  giving  her,  in 
years  more  I shall  only  be  sixty — not  such  a.spite  of  all  policemen.  His  love  for  her,  de- 
very  old  woman.  Besides,  moj^ieis  never  areimonstrative  as  was  his  nature,  had  become  to 
old;  at  least  not  to  their  children.  Don’t  you  this  still,  quiet  girl  inexpressibly  sweet,  far 
think  so,  Elizabeth  ?”  'sweeter  than  she  knew. 

And  Elizabeth  answered  as  she  best  could. j It  was  a clear  winter  night,  and  the  moon 
She  loo,  out  of  sympathy  or  instinct,  was  be-  went  climbing  over  the  fleecy  white  clouds  in 
coming  wondrous  wise.  a way  that  made  beauty  even  in  Eussell  Square. 

But  I am  aware  all  this  will  be  thought  Elizabeth  looked  up  at  the  sky,  and  thought 
very  uninteresting,  except  by  women  and  how  Tom  would  have  enjoyed  it,  and  wished 
mothers.  Let  me  hasten  on.  he  were  beside  her,  and  was  so  glad  to  think 

By  degrees,  as  Mrs.  Ascott’s  hour  ap-  he  would  soon  be  beside'  her  always,  with  all 
proached,  a curious  tranquility  and  even  gen-  his  humors  and  weaknesses,  all  his  little  ct(^- 
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nesses  &nd  complainings;  she  could  put  upjwkose  only  pride  came  through  love,  have  no- 
with  all,  and  be  happy  through  all,  if  only  she  thing  left  them  except  rags.  In  a moment  all 
had  him  with  her  and  loving  her.  Iheir  thin  robes  of  happiness  are  torn  off;  they 

His  love  for  her,  though  fitful  and  fanciful,  , stand  shivering,  naked  and  helpless  before  the 
was  yet  so  warm  and  real  that  it  had  becomeiblasts  of  the  bitter  world, 
a necessity  of  her  life.  As  he  always  told  herj  This  was  Elizabeth’s  case.  After  the  first 
— especially  after  he  had  had  one  of  his  littleiinstant  of  stunned  bewilderment  and  despair 
quarrels  with  her — hers  was  to  him,^  she  took  it  all  quite  naturally,  as  if  it  were  a 

“Poor  Tom,  I wonder  how  begets  on  with- 1 thing  which  she  ought  all  along  to  have  known 
out  me!  Well,  it  won’t  be  for  long.”  jwas  sure  to  happen,  and  which  wae  no  more 

And  shewished  shecould  have  let  him  knowjthan  she  expected  and  deserved, 
she  was  out  here,  that  they  might  have  had  a;  She  passed  the  couple,  still  unobserved  by 
chat  for  just  ten  minutes.  them,  and  then  walked  round  the  other  side 


Unconsciously  she  walked  .toward  their 
usual  try  sting- place,  a large  overhanging  plane- 
tree  on  the  Keppel  Street  corner  of  the  square. 


of  the  square,  deliberately  home. 

I am  not  going  to  make  a tragic  heroine  of 
this  poor  servant  girl.  Perhaps,  people  may 


Surely,  surely,  that  could  not  be  Tom  !i  say,  there  is  nothing  tragic  about  the  incident. 
Quite  impossible,  for  he  was  not  alone.  Twoj  Merely  a plain,  quiet,  old-fashioned  woman, 
people,  a young  man  and  a young  woman,  who  is  so  foolish  as  to  like  a handsome  young 
stood  at  the  tryst,  absorbed  in  conversation  :| swain,  and  to  believe  in  him,  and  to  be  sur- 
evidently  sweethearts,  for  he  had  one  arm; prised  when  he  deserts  her  for  a pretty  girl  of 
round  her,  and  he  kissed  her  unresisted  seve-ieighteen.  All  quite  after  the  way  things  go 
ral  times.  ion  in  the  world,  especially  in  the  servant- 

Elizabeth  gazed,  facinated,  almost  doubting!  world  ; and  the  best  she  can  do  is  to  get  over 
theevidence  of  her  own  senses.  Fortheyoungjit,  or  take  another  sweetheart  as  quickly  as 
man’s  figure  was  so  excessively  like  Tom’s,  i possible.  A very  common  story  after  all,  and 


At  length,  with  the  sort  of  feeling  that  make 
one  go  steadily  up  to  a shadow  by  the  roadside. 


more  of  a farce  than  a tragedy. 

But  there  are  some  farces  which,  if  you  look 


some  ugly  spectre  that  we  feel  sure,  if  we  stare 'underneath  the  surface,  have  a good  many  of 


it  out,  will  prove  to  be  a mere  imagination,  she 
walked  deliberately  up  to  and  past  these 
“sweethearts.” 


the  elements  of  tragedy. 

I shall  neither  paint  .Elizabeth  tearing  her 
own  hair  nor  Esther’s,  nor  going  raging  about 


They  did  not  see  her;  they  were  far  too j the  square  in  moonlight  in  an  insane  fit  of 
much  occupied  with  one  another ; but  she  sawjjealousy.  SJie  was  not  given  to  “fits”  under 
them,  and  saw  at  once  that  it  was  Tom,  Tom’s|any  circumstances,  or  about  anything.  All 
own  self,  and  with  him  her  fellow-servant, |she  felt  went  deep  down  into  her  heart,  rooted 
Esther.  * itself,  and  eithe*  blossomed  or  cankered  there. 

People  may  w'rite  volumes  on  jealousy,  aiidj  On  this  night  she,  as  I said,  walked  round 
volumes  will  still  remain  to  be  written.  It  is  the  square  to  her  home  : then  quietly  went  up 
nextto  remorse  for  guilt,  the  sharpest,  sorest,  j stairs  to  her  garret,  locked  the  door,  and  sat. 
most  maddening  torment  that  human  natureidown  upon  her  bed. 

can  endure.  i She  might  have  sat  there  for  an  hour  or 

We  may  sit  and  gaze  from  the  boxes  atourimore,  her  bonnet  and  shawl  still  on,  without 
Othelhs Bianra-i ; we  may  laugh  at  the^stirring,  without  crying,  altogether  cold  and 
dlly  heart-burnings  between  Cousin  Kate  andjbard  like  a stone,  when  she  fa,ncied  she  heard 
Cousin  Lucy  in  the  ball-room,  or  the  squabblesiher  mistress’s  bell  ring,  and  mechanically  rose 
of  Mary  and  Sally  in  the  kitchen  over  theiup  and  went  down  stairs  to  listen.  Nothing 
gardener’s  lad  ; but  there  the  thing  remains.!  was  wanted,  so  she  returned  to  her  garret  and 
Aman  can  not  make  love  to  two  women,  alcrept  to  bed  in  the  dark, 
woman  can  not  coquet  with  two  men,  lyithouC  When  soon  afterward  Esther  likewise  came 
causing  in  degree  that  horrible  agony,  cruel  up  to  bed,  Elizabeth  pretened  to  be  asleep. 
M death,  which  is  at  the  root  of  half  the  tra- Only  once,  taking  a stealihy  glance  at  the 
Kdies,  and  the  cause  of  half  the  crim*.s  of  this|  pretty  girl  who  stood  combing  her  hair  at  the 
world.  looking-glass,  she  was  conscious  of  a sick  sense 

The  corn  phi  hit  comes  in  different  forms  “of  repulsion,  a pain  like  a knife  running  thro’ 
Wfti'etimes  it  is  a case  of  slow  poisoning,  or  of'her.  at  sight  of  the  red  young  lips  which  Tom 
ordeal  by  red-hof  irons,  which  though  not  fa- [had  just  been  kis.sing,  of  the  light  figure  which 
|al,  Undermines  the  whole  character,  and  burnsTie  had  clasped  as  he  used  to  clasp  her.  But 
iWffaceable  scars  into  the  soul.  And  people'she  never  spoke,  not  one  word, 
lake  it  in'various  ways — some  fiercely,  stung!  " Half  an  hour  after  she  was  roused  by  the 
k/a  sense  of  wounded'Self-love  : others  haugh- 1 nurse  coming  to  her  bedside.  Mrs.  Ascott 
lily:  was  very  ijl,  and  was  calling  for  Elizabeth. 

“iPride’s  a safe  robe,  I’ll  wear  it;  but  no  las'-’  Soon  the  whole  establishment  was  ill  conftision, 

Others,  again,  humble;  self-distrustful  natures, [and  in  the  sharp  struggle  between  birth  and 
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death  Elizabeth  had  no  time  to  think  of  any 
thing  but  her  mistress. 

Contrary  to  every  expectation,  all  ended! 


And  Elizabeth  had  just  answered,  “Yea’^— 
no  more. 

During  the  fortnight  she  had  seen  nothing 
speedily  and  happily  ; and  before  he  went  offiof  Tom.  He  had  written  her  a short  note  or 
to  the  City  next  day  the  master  of  the  house,  !two,  and  the  cook  told  her  he  had  been  to  the 
who,  in  the  midst  of  his  anxiety  and  felicity,! kitchen  door  several  times  asking  for  her,  but 
had  managed  to  secure  a good  night’s  sleepibeing  answered  tijat  she  was  with  her  mistress, 
and  a good  breakfast,  had  the  pleasure  of  up  stairs,  had  gone  away, 
sending  off  a special  messenger  to  the  Times\  “In  the  sulks,  most  like,  though  he  didn’t 
office  wi,th  the  notification,  “ The  Lady  6f  Pe-|look  it.  He’s  a pleasant  spoken  young- man, 
ter  Ascott,  Esq.,  of  a son  and  heir.”  land  I’m  sure  I wish  you  luck  with  him,”  said 

iCookie,  who,  like  all  the  other  servants,  was 

'now  exceedingly  civil  to  Elizabeth. 

: Her  star  had  risen  ; she  was  considered  in 

CTTA-PTET?  YTTV  the  household  a most  fortunate  womap.  It 

was  shortly  understood  that  nurse — majestic 
A i’ortmght’s  time  rather  increased  than  nurse,  had  spoken  so  highly  of  her,  that  atthe 
diminished  the  excitement  incident  on  the i month’s  end  the  baby  was  to  be  given  entirely 
event  at  Kussell  Square.  jinto  her  charge,  with,  of  course,  an  almost 

Never  was  there  such  a wonderful  baby, ;f^^ulous  amount  of  wages, 
and  never  was  there  such  a fuss  made  over  it.  j “ Unless,’  said  Mrs.  Ascott,  when  this  pro- 
IJnprejudiced  persons  might  have  called  it  an-POsition  was  made,  suddenly  recurring  to  the 
ugly,  weakly  little  thing;  indeed,  at  first  there|fact  which  seemed  hitherto  to  have  quite 
were  such  apprehensions  of  its  dying  that  itl^’iPP®*^  from  her  mind — “ unless  you  are  still 
had  been  baptized  in  a great  hurry,  “ Henry|"’*^'i*^S  married,  and  think  you  would 

Leaf  Ascott,”  according  to  the  mother's  desire,!'^®  happier  married.  In  that  easel  won’t 
which  in  her  critical  position  nobody  dared  to  But  it  would  be  such  a comfort 

thwart.  Even  at  the  end  of  fourteen  days  thejl®*  keep  you  a little  longer.” 

“ soil  and  heir”  was  still  a puling,  sickly,  “ I hank  you,  ma’am,”  answered  Elizabeth, 
} ellow-faced  baby.  Eut  to  the  mother  it  was|softly,_and  busied  herself  with  walking  baby 


every  thing. 

From  the  moment  she  heard  its  first  cry 
Mrs.  Ascott’s  whole  nature  seemed  to  undergo 
a change.  Her  very  eyes — ^^thos^  cold  blue 
eyes  of  Miss  Selina’s — took  a depth  and  ten- 
derness whenever  she  turned  to  look  at  the 
little  bundle  that  lay  beside  her.  She  never 
wearied  of  touching  the  tiny  hands  and  feet,  V 

and  wondering  at  them,  and  showing — to  ev-i 
ery  one  of  the  household  who  was  favored 
with  a sight  of  it — “ my  baby,”  as  if  it  had 
been  a miracle  of  the  universe.  Slie  was  so 
unutterably  happy  and  proud. 


jup  and  down  the  room,  hushing  it  on  her 
shoulder.  If  in  the  dim  light  tears  fell  on  its 
puny  face,  Glod  help  her,  poor  Elizabeth  ! 

Mrs.  Ascott  made  such  an  excellent  recove- 
ry that  in  three  weeks’  time  nobody  was  the 
least  anxious  about  her,  and  Mr.  Ascott  ar- 
ranged to  start  on  a business  journey  to  Edin- 
burgh : promising,  however,  to  be  back  in 
for  the  Christmas  dinner,  which 
was  to  be  a grand  celebration.  Miss  Leaf  and 
Miss  Hilary  were  to  appear  thereat  in  their 
wedding  dresses  : and  Mrs.  Ascottjierselftook 


the  most  vital  interest  in  Johanna’s  having  a 
. jnewcapfor  the  occasion.  Nay,  she  insisted 

Elizabeth,  too,  seemed  not  a little  proud  ofjjpo^  ordering  it  from  her  own  milliner,  and 
the  baby.  To  her  arms  it  had  first  been  com-lj^g^yjtjg  of  the  most  beautiful  lace — 

mitted ; she  had  stood  by  at  its  first  washmgjfjjg  “sweetest”  old  lady’s  cap  that  could 
3ii]d  drcssm^j  Hnd  lijid  scsrcGly^  iGft  it  or  ^^^i'lpQSSi})2y  invGntGci 

mistress  since.  Nurse,  a very  grand  person- J Evidently  this  wonderful  baby  had  opened 
age,  had  been  a little  jealous  ot  her  at  first,  un  hearts,  and  drawn  every  natural  tie  closer. 

r. . 1 . . . . _ .1 J _1  _ X _ - . _ . - _ . 


but  soon  grew  condescending,  and  made  great 
use  of  her  in  the  sick  room,  alleging  that  such 


Selina,  lying  on  the  sofa,  in  her  graceful  whits 
wrapper,  and  her  neat  close  cap,  looked  so 


an  exceedingly  sensible  young  person,  so  quietjyouhg,  so  pretty,  and,  above  all,  so  e.xceeding- 
and  steady,  was  almost  a?  good  as  a middle-|]y  gentle  and  motherly,  that  her  sisters’  hearts 
aged  married  wo'imii.  I mieed.  she  once  asked ' full  to  overflowing.  They  acknowledged 
Elizabeth  it  she  was  a widow,  since  slie  looked  liappiness,  like  misery,  was  often  broUgiir 
as  it  she  had  “seen  trouble;”  and  was  very  ig^bout  in  a fashion  totally  unforeseen  and  in- 
much  surprised  to  learn  she  was  single  and  inedible.  Who  would  have  thought,  for  in- 
only  twenty-three  years  old.  stance,  on  that  wretched  night  when  Mr. 

Nobody  else  took  any  notice  of  her.  Even  | Ascott  came  to  Hilary  at  Kensington,  or  on 
Miss  Hilary  was  so  engrossed  by  her  exeite-jthat  dreary  heartless  wedding-day,  that  they 
ment  and  delight  over  the  baby  that  she  only  Ishould  ever  have  been  sitting  in  Selina’s  room 
observed,  “ Elizabeth,  you  look  ra’ther  worn-'so  merry  and  comfortable,  admiring  the  baby, 
out;  this  has  been  a trying  time  for  you.” ^ and  on  the  friendliest  terms  with  baby’s  papas 
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“ Papa  ” is  a magical  word,  and  let  married 
^people  have  fallen  ever  so  wide  asunder,  the 
|thought,  “my  child’s  mother,”  “my  baby’s 
father,”  must  in  some  degree  bridge  the  gulf| 
between  them.  When  Peter  Ascott  was  seen 
stooping,  awkwardly  enough,  over  his  son’s 


He  took  it ; and  she  crept  away  from  him 
and  sat  down. 

“Tom,  I've  got  something  to  say  to  you, 
and  I’d  better  say  it  at  once.”* 

“ 'To  be  sure.  'Tisn’t  any  bad  news  from 
home,  is  it  ? Or  ” — looking  uneasily  at  her — 


cradle,  poking  his  dumpy  fingers  into  each  i “ I haven’t  vexed  you,  have  I ?” 

i.; T U - v-ir*  _1  1 1 J ! u Tr  7 ♦!  / . 1 .1 


tiny  cheek  in  a half-alarmed,  half-inVestiga- 
ting  manner,  as  if  he  wondered  how  it  had  all 
come  about,  but,  on  the  whole,  was  rather 
pleased  than  otherwise — the  good  angel  of  the 
household  might  have  stood^by  and  smiled, 
trusting  that  the  ghastly  skeleton  therein 
might  in  time  crumble  away  into  harmless 
dust,  under  the  sacred  touch  of  infant  fingers. 

, The  husband  and  wife  took  a kindly,  even 
affectionate  leave  of  one  another.  Mrs.  Ascott 
called  him  “ Peter,”  and  begged  him  to  take 
care  pf  himself,  and  wrap  up  well  that  cold 
night.  And  when  he  was  gone,  and  her  sis- 
ters also,  she  lay  on  her  sofa  with  her  eyes 
open,  thinking.  What  sort  of  thoughts  they 
were,  whether  repentant  or  hopeful,  solemn 
or  tender,  whether  they  might  have  passed 
laway  and  been  forgotten,  or  how  far  they 
. jnight  have  influenced  her  life  to  come,  none 
knew,  and  none  ever  did  know. 

When  there  came  a knock  at  the  door,  and 
a, message  for  Elizabeth,  Mrs.  Ascott  suddenly 
overheard  it  and  turned  round. 

“ Who  is  wanting  you  ? Tom  CliffeV  Isn’t; 


“ Vexed  me,”  she  repeated,  thinking  what 
a small  foolish  word  it  was  to  express  what 
had  happened,  and  what  she  had  been  si^ffer- 
ing.  “ No,  Tom,  not  vexed  me  exactly.  But 
I want  to  ask  you  a question.  Who  was  it 
that  you  stood  talking  with,  under  our  tree  in 
the  square,  between  nine  and  ten  o’clock,  this 
night  three  weeks  ago  ?” 

Though  there  was  no  anger  in  the  voice  it 
was  so  serious  and  deliberate  that  it  made  Tom 
start.  , 

“Three  weeks  ago;  how  can  T possibly 
tell?” 

“ Yes,  you  can  ; for  it  was  a fine  moonlight 
night,  and  you  stood  there  a long  time.” 
“Under  the  tree,  talking  to  somebody? 
What  nonsense ! Perhaps  it  wasn’t  me  at 
all.” 

“ It  was,  for  I saw  you.” 

“The  devil  you  did!”  muttered, Tom. 
“Don’t  be  angry,  only  tell  me  the  plain  truth. , 
The  young  woman  that  was  with  you  was  our 
Esther  here,  wasn’t  she  ?” 

For  a moment  Tom  looked  altogether  con- 


that  the  young  man  you  are  to  be  married  to? j founded.  Then  he  tried  to  recover  himself. 
Go  down  to  him  at  once.  And  stay,  Eliza-land  said  crossly,  “ Well, andif  itwas,  where’s 
beth,  as  it’s  such  a bitter  night,  take  him  for  the  harm?  Can’t  a man  be  civil  to  a pretty 
half  an  hour  into  the  housekeeper’s  room,  girl  without  being  called  over  the  coals  in  this 
.Send  her  up  stairs,  and  tell  her  I wished  it,  way  ?” 

though  I don’t  allow  ‘ lollowers.’  ” I Elizabeth  made  no  answer,  at  least  not  im- 

“ Thank  you,  ma’am,”  said  Elizabeth  oncejmediately.  .4t  last  she  said,  in  a very  gentle, 
more,  and  obeyed.  She  must  speak  to  Tom  |subdued  voice, 

.some  time,  it  might  as  well  be  done  to-night  | “ Tom,  are  you  fond  of  Esther  T Youwould 

as  not.  Without  pausing  to  think,  she  wentinot  kiss  her  if  you  were  not  fond  of  her.  Do 
down  with  dull  heavy  steps  to  the  housekeep-iyou  like  her  as — as  you  used  to  like  me?” 
er’sroom.  I And  she  looked  right  up  into  his  eyes.  Hera 

Tom  stood  there  alone.  He  looked  so  ex-i had  no  reproach  in  them,  only  a piteous  en- 
actly  his  own  old  self,  he  came  forward  tojtreaty,  the  last  clinging  to  a hope  which  she 
meet  her  so  completely  in  his  old  familiar  way,  | knew  to  be  false. 

that  for  the  instant  she  thought  she  must  bej  “Like  Esther?  Of  course  I do?  She’s  a 
tinder  some  dreadful  delusion  ; that  the  moon- j nice  sort  of  girl,  and  we’re  very  good  friends.” 
light  night  in  the  square  must  have  been  all a|  “Tom,  a man  can’t  be  ‘friends,’  in  that 
dream;  Esther,  still  the  silly  little  Esther,;  sort  of  way,  with  a pretty  girl  of  eighteen, 
whom  Tom  had  often  heard  of  and  laughed  when  he  is  going  to  be  married  to  somebody 
„at;  and  Tom,  her  own  Tom,  who  loved  no-jelse.  At  least,  iri  my  mind,  he 'ought  not.”  ' 
body  but  her.  , Tom  laughed  in  a confused  manner.  “I 

’ “ Elizabeth,  what  an  age  it  is  sincf-,  I’ve  iiad  say,  you’re  jealous,  and  you’d  better  get  over 
h sight  of  you  !”  h-  '’ 

■y  But  though  the  mauner  was  warm  as  ever,  j Was  she  jealous  ? was  it  all  fancy,  folly? 

Did  Tom  stand  there,  true  as  steel,  without  a 
feeling  in  his  heart  that  she  did  not  share, 
without  a hope  in  which  she  was  not  united, 


it'  ‘‘Inhiitoue 

A Bomething  smote  her,  as  if  Duty  tried 

To  mock  the  voice  of  Love,  how  long  since  flown, 

Mid  quiet  as  she  stood,  Elizabeth  shivered  in 
ikis  arms. 

the  matter?  Aren’t  you 


“ Why,  what’s 


glad  to  see 
.girl,  do!" 


me?  G-ive  me  another  kiss,  my ^act ? 


holding  her,  and  preferring  her,  with  that  in- 
(lividuality  and  unity  of  love  which  true  love 
vr  gives  and  exacts,  as  it  has  a right  to  e.x- 


Not  that  poor|Elizabeth  reasoned  in  thfeway , 
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but  she  felt  the  thing  by  instinct  without  rea-  She  spoke  stro  i :1  unhesitatingly,  and  for 
soning.  an  instant  ther  fv'ved  out  of  her  soft  eyes 

“Tom,”  she  said,  “tell  me  outright,  just  that  wild  fierce  r-i-urk,  latent  even  in  these 
ns  if  I was  somebody  else,  and  had  never  be-  quiet  humble  natures,  which  is  dangerous  to,, 
longed  to  you  at  all,  do  you  love  Esther j meddle  with. 

Martin  ?”  . , Tom  did  not  attempt  it.  He  felt  all  was 

Truthful  people  enforce  truth.  Tom  might  over.  Whether  he  had  lost  or  gained  ; wheth- 
be  fickle,  but  he  was  not  deceitful ; he  could  er  he  was  glad  or  sorry,  he  hardly  knew, 
not  look  into  Elizabeth’s  eyes  and  tell  her  a “ I’m  not  going  to  take  diis  back,  any  how,” 
deliberate  lie ; somehow  he  dared  not.  ihe  said,  “fiddling’'  with  the  brooch;  and 

“Well,  then — since  you  will  have  it  out  of; then  going  up  to  her,  he  attempted,  with 
me — 1 think  I do.”  jtrembling  hands,  to  relasten  it  in  her  collar. 

So  Elizabeth’s  “ship  went  down.”  It!  The  familiar  action,  his  contrite  look,  were 
might  have  been  a very  frail  vessel,  that  no-;too  much.  People  who  have  oace.loyed  one 
body  in  their  right, senses  would  have  frustedlanother,  though  the  love  is  dead  (for  love  can 
any  treasure  with,  still  she  did  ; and  it  was  allidie),  are  not  able  to  bury  it  all  at  once,  of  if 
she  had,  and  it  went  down  to  the  bottom  likeitliey  do,  its  pale  ghost  will  still  come  knock- 
a stone.  ing  at  the  door  of  their  hearts,  “Let  me  in. 

It  is  astonishing  how  soon  the  sea  closesdet  me  in  1” 
over  this  sort  of  wreck  : and  how  quietly  peo- 1 Elizabeth  ought,  I know,  in  proper  feminine 
pie  take — when  they  must  take,  and  there  isidignity,  to  have  bade  Tom  farewell  without  a 
uo  more  disbelieving  it — the  truth  which  they ‘.glance  or  a touch.  But  she  did  not.  When 
wbuld  have  given  their  lives  to  prove  was  anjhe  had  fastened  her  brooch  she  looked  up  in 
impossible  lie.  ; his  familiar  face  a sorrowful,  wistful,  linger- 

Forsome  minutes  Tom  stood  facing  the  fire,  j ing  look,  and  tlfen  clung  about  hie  neck; 
and  Elizabeth  sat  on  her  chai-’  ojiposite  with-;  “ 0 Tom,  Tom,  I was  so  fond  of  you!” 
outspeaking.  Then  she  took  off  her  brooch, | And  Tom  mingled  his  tears  with  hers,  and 
the  only  love-token  he  had  given  her,  and  put|kissed  her  many  times,  and  even  felt  his  old 
it  into  his  hand.  , affection  returning,  making  him  half  oblivious 

“ What’s  this  for  ?”  asked- he,  suddenly.  'of  Esther;  but  mercifully — for  love  rebuilt  up- 
“Youknow.  You’dbettergiveitto  Esther. Ion  lost  faith  is  like  a house  founded  upon 
It’s  Esther,  not  me,  you  must  marry  now.”  isands' — the  door  opened,  and  Esther  herself 
And  the  thought  of  Esther,  .giddy,  flirting,  icame  in. 
useless  Esther,  as  Tom's  wife,  was  almost  morel  Laughing,  smirking,  pretty  Esther,  who, 
than  she  could  bear.  The  sting  of  it  put  even' thoughtless  as  she  was,  had  yet  the  sense  to 
into  her  crushed  humility  a certain  honest  self-;draw  back  when  she  saw  them,, 
assertion.  ' “ Come  here,  Esther !”  Elizabeth  called,  im- 

“ I’m  not  going  to  blame  you,  Tom  ; but  l|peratively ; and  she  came, 
think  I’m  as  good  as  she.  I’m  not  preity,  L “ Esther,  I’ve  given  up  Tom  ;’  you  may  take 
know,  nor  lively,  nor  young,  at  least  I’m  oldjhim  if  he  wants  you.  Make  him.a  good  wife, 
for  my  age;  but  I was  worth  something,  land  I’ll  forgive  you.  If  not — ” 

You  should  not  have  served  me  so.”  ' She  could  not  say  another  word.  She  shut 

Tom  said,  theusual excuse, thathe“coulcln’t!the  doorupon  them,  and  crept  up  stairs,  con- 
help  it.”  And  suddenly  turning  round,  he  sciou.s  only  of  one  thought — if  she  only  could 
begged  her  to  forgive  him,  and  noc  forsakejget  away  from  them,  and  never  see  either  of 
him.  their  faces  any  more  I 

Slie  forsake  Tom!  Elizabeth  almost  smiled.!  And  in  this  fate  ■was  kind  to  her,  though  in 


“ I do  forgive  you;  I’m,  not  a bit  angry  witb 
,‘U,  If  I ever  was  I have  got  over  it.” 


that  awful  way  in  which  fate — say  rather  Prov- 
idence— often  works  : cutting,  with  one  sharp 


“ That’s  right.  You’re  a dear  soul.  .Do, blow,  some  knot  that  our  poor,  feeble,  mortal 
you  think  that  I don’t  like  you,  Elizatirth  fingers  have  been  long  laboring  at  in  vain,  or 
“ Oh  yes,”  she  said,  sadly,  “ I dare  .say  you  making  that  w’nicb  seemed  impossible  to  do 
do,  a little,  in  spite  of*  Esthe  r Martin.  Rut  the  most  natural,  easy,  and  only  thing  to  be 


that’s  not  my  way  of  likiiig,  and  I couldn’t 

stand  it.” 

What  couldn’t  yon  stand  ?” 

■‘Your  ki.-jsing  me  to-day,  ® nd  Aaotbei'.girl 
to-inorrow  ; your  telling  me  I was  every  thin.g 
!o  you  one  week,  and  saying  exa'ctly  the  same 
thing  to  another  ,girl  the  next  It  would  be 
hard  enough  lo  bear  if  we  were  only  friends, 
but  as  sweet-hearts,  as  Im.s’tm  d and  wife,  it 
would  be  impossible.  No  Tomo  1 tell  you  the 
truth,  T could  not  stand  it.”  > 


How  strangely  often  in  human  life  “ one 
I woe  dotli  ti’ead  upon  the  other’s  heel !”  How 
!continually,  while  one  of  those  email  private 
tragedies  that  I have  spoken  of  is  being  enact- 
ed within,  the  actor, s are  called  upon  to  meet 
some  other  tragedy  from  without,  so  that  ex- 
ternal energy  counteracts  inward  emotion,  and 
holy  sympathy  with  another’s  sufferings  stifles 
all  personal  piain.  . That  truth  about  sorrows, 
homing  “in  battalions”  may  have  a divine 
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meaning  ia  it— inaj' be  one  of  those  mysterious  She  stopped;  and  as  nurse  determinately 
laws  which  guide  the  universe — laws  that  we  carried  it  away,  she  attempted  no  resistance, 
can  only  trace  in  fragments,  and  guess  at  the  onjy  followed  it  across  the  room  with  eager 
rest,  believing,  in  deep  humility,  that  one  day  jeyes.  Ii  was  the  last  glimmer  of  reason  there, 
we  shall  “know  even  as  we  are  known.”  iFrom  that  time  her  mind  began  to  wander, 
Therefore  I ask  no  pity  for  Elizabeth,  be-jand  before  morning  she  was  slightly  delirious, 
cause  ere  she  had  time  to  collect  herself,  and  i Sdll  nobody  apprehended  danger.  Nobody 
realize  in  her  poor  confused  mind  that  she  really  knew  any  thing  about  the  matter  ex- 
had  indeed  said  good  by  to  Tom,  given  himupjcept  nurse,  and  she,  with  a selfish  fear  of  being 
and  parted  from  him  forever,  slie  v7%s  summon-I  blamed  for  carelessness,  resisted  sending  for 
ed'to  her  mistress’s  room,  there  to  hold  aithe  doctor  tilj  his  usual  hour  of  calling.  In 
colloquy  outside  the  door  with  the  seriously- that  large  house,  as  in  many  other  large  houses, 
perplexed  nurse.  ;every  body’s  business  was  nobody’s  business, 

One  of  those  sudden  changes  had  come  and  a member  of  the  family,  even  the  mistress, 
which  sometimes,  after  all  seems  safe,  strike  might  easily  be  sick  or  dying  in  some  room 
terror  into  a rejoicing  household,  and  end  by  [therein,  while  all  things  else  went  on  just  as 
cS.rrying  away,  remorseless,  the  young  wife; usual,  and  no  one  was  any  the  wiser, 
from  her  scarcely  tasted  bliss,  the  mother  of;  About  noon  even  Elizabeth’s  ignorance  was 
many  children  from  her  close  circle  of  happy  roused  up  to  the  conviction  that  something 
duties  and  yearning  loves.  ! was  very  wrong  with  Mrs.  Ascott,  and  that 

Mrs.  Ascott  was  ill.  Either  she  had  taken; nurse’s  skill  could  not  counteract  it.  On  her 


,co|d  or  been  too  much  excited,  or,  in  the  Over- 
'COnfidence  of  her  reco^tery,  some  slight  neglect 
had  occurred — some  trifle  which  nobody  thinks 
of  till  afterward,  and  which  yet  proves  the  fatal 
cause,  “ the  little  pin  ” that 

“ Bores  through  the  castle  wall 

of  mortal  hope,' and  King  Death  enters  in  all 
his  awful  state. 

Nobody  knew  it  or  dreaded  it;  for  though 
Mrs.  Ascott  was  certainly  ill,  she  was  not  at 
first  very  ill ; and  there  being  n6  telegraphs  in 
those  days  no  one  thought  of  sending  for  either 
her  husband  or  her  sisters.  But  that  very 
hour,  when  Elizabeth  went  up  to  her  mistress, 
and  saw  the  flush  on  her  cheek  and  the  rest- 
.lees  expression  of  her  eye.  King  Death  had 
'secretly  crept  in  at  the  door  of  the  mansion  in 
Russell  Square. 

The  patient  was  carefully  removed  back  in- 
to her  hed.  She  said  little,  except  once,  look- 
jtig  up  uneasily — 

“I  don’t  feel  quite  myself,  Elizabeth.” 

And  when  her  servant  soothed  her  in  the 
long-familiar  way,  telling  her  she  would  be  bet- 
ter in  the  morning,  she  smiled  contentedly, 
and  turned  to  go  to  sleep. 

Nevertheless,  Elizabeth  did  not  go  to  her 
,bed,  but  sat  behind  the  cuitain,  motionless,  for 
an  hour  or  more.  • ^ 

‘Toward  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  her 
baoy  was  brought  to  her,  and  the  child  in- 
stinctively refused  its  natural  food,  and  began 
screaming  violently,  Mrs.  .A.scott’s  troubled 
look  returned. 

. “What  is  the  matter?  What  are  you  do- 


jown  responsibility  she  sent,  or  rather  she  went 
jto  fetch  the  doctor.  He  came  ; and  his  fiat 
threw  the  whole  household  into  consternation. 

Now  they  knew  that  the  poor  lady  whose 
happiness  had  touched  the  very  stoniest  hearts 
in  the  establishment  hovered  upon  the  brink 
of  the  grave.  Now  all  the  women-servants, 
down  to  the  little  kitchen-maid  with  her  dirty 
iapron  at  her  eyes,  crept  up  stairs,  one  after 
the  other,  to  the  door  of  what  had  been  such 
la  silent,  mysterious  room,  and  listened,  unhin- 
dered, to  the  ravings  that  issued  thence.  “Poor 
I Missis,”  and  the  “poor  little  baby,”  were 
■spoken  of  softly  at  the  kitchen  dinner  table, 
and  confidentially  sympathized  over  with  in- 
q Hiring  tradespeople  at  the  area  gate.  A sense , 
of  awe  and  suspense  stole  over  the  whole  house, 
gathering  thicker  hour  by  hour  of  that  dark 
December  day. 

When  her  mistress  was  first  pronounced 
“in  danger,”  Elizabeth,  aware  that  there  was 
no  one  to  act  but  herself,  had  taken  a brief 
opportunity  to  slip  from  the  room  and  write 
jtwo  letters,  one  to  her  master  in  Edinburgh, 
land  the  other  to  Miss  Hilary.  The  first  she 
Igave  to  the  footman  to  post ; the  second  she 
jcharged  him  to  send  by  special  messenger  to 
lEichmond.  But  he,  being  lazily  inclined,  or 
else  thinking  that,  as  tlie  order  was  only  given 
jby  Elizabeth,  it  was  of  comparatively  little 
moment,  posted  them  both.  So  vainly  did  the 
poor  girl  watch  and  wait;  neither  Miss  Leaf 
nor  Miss  Hilary  came.  , 

By  night  Mrs.  Ascott’s  delirium  began  to 
subside,  but  her  strength  was  ebbing  fast. 
Two  physicians — three— stood  by  the  uncou- 


>ttg,  nurse?  I won’t  be  parted  from  my  baby  scions  woman,  and  pronounced  that  all  hope 

—I  won’t,  I say !”  was  gone,  if,  indeed,  the  case  had  not  been 

'And  when,  to  sooth  her,  the  little  thing  was  hopeless  from  the  beginning, 
again  put  into  her  arras,  and  again  turned  “ Where  is  her  husljand  ? Has  she  no  rela- 
ffOln  her,  a frightened  expression  came  into  tions — no  mother  or  sisters  ?”  asked  the  fash- 

mother’s  face.  ionable  physician.  Sir  , touched  by 

“ Am  I going  to  be  ill  ?— ^is  baby—”  the  slight  or  this  poor  lady  dying  alone,  with 
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only  a nurse  and  a servant  about  her.  “ If  shej  tors  had  said  it  would.  Mrs.  Ascott  opened 
has,  they  ought  to  be  sent  for  immediately."  'her  eyes;  they  wandered  from  side  to  aide,  and 
Elizabeth  ran  down  stairs,  and  rousing  t]ieithen  she  said,  feebly,  * 

old  butler  from  his  bed,  prevailed  on  him  toi  “ Elizabeth,  where’s  my  baby  ?” 
start  immediately  in  the  carriage  to  bring  back  What  Elizabeth  answered  she  never  could 
Miss  Leaf  and  Miss  Hilary.  It  would  be  mid-  remember ; perhaps  nothing,  or  her  agitation 
night  before  he  reached ' Eichmond ; still  it  betrayed  her,  for  Mrs.  Ascott  said  again, 
must  be  done.  “Elizabeth,  am  I going  to— to  leave  my 

“ ril  do  it,  my  girl,"  said  he,  kindly ; “and  baby?” 

Pll  tell  them  as  gently  as  I can.  Never  fear.”  Some  people  might  have  considered  it  best  to 
When  Elizabeth  returned  to  her  mistress’s  reply  with  a lie — the  frightened,  cowardly  lie 
room  the  doctors  were  all  gon6,  and  nurse,  that  is  so  often  told  at  death-beds  to  the  soul 
standing  at  the  foot  of  Mrs.  Ascott’s  bed,  was  passing  direct  to  its  God.  But  this  girl  could 
watching  her  with  the  serious  look  which  even  not  and  dared  not. 

a hireling  or  a stranger  wears  in  the  presence  Leaning  over  her  mistress,  she  whispered  as 
of  that  sight  which,  however  familiar,  never  softly  as  she  could,  choking  down  the  fearsthat 
grows  less  awful — a fellow  creature  slowly  pasi  might  have  disturbed  the  peace  which,  merci- 
sing  from  this  life  into  the  life  unknown.  fully,  seemed  to  have  come  with  dying, 

Elizabeth  crept  up  to  the  other  side.  The  “ Yes,  you  are  going  very  soon — to  God.  He 
change,  undescribableyet  unmistakable,  which  will  watch  over  baby,  and  give  him  back  to 
comes  over  a human  face  when  the  warrant  you  again  some  day  quite  sale." 
for  its  dissoluiion  has  gone  forth,  struck  her  at  “ Will  He?” 

once.  The  tone  was  submissive,  half-inquiring ; 

Never  yet  had  Elizabeth  seen  death.  Her  lik^  that  of  a child  learning  something  it  had 
father’s  she  did  not  remember,  and  among  her!  never  learned  before — as  Selina  wasnowlearn- 
few  friends  and  connections  none  other  had  oc-j  ing.  Perhaps  even  those  three  short  weeks  of 
curred.  At  twenty-three  years  of  age  she  was!  motherhood  had  power  so  to  raise  her  whole 
still  ignorant  of  that  solemn  experience  which  I nature  that  she  now  gained  the  composure 
e»ery  woman  must  go  through  some  time,  oft-|  with  which  even  the  weakest  soul  can  some- 
en  many  times  during  her  life.  For  it  is  to  times  meet  death,  and  had  grown  not  unwor- 
women  that  all  look  in  their  extreme  hour,  thy  of  the  dignity  of  a Christian’s  dying. 

Very  few  men,  even  the  tenderest  hearted,  are  Suddenly  she  shivered.  “lam  afraid;  1 
able  to  watch  by  the  last  struggle  and  close’ never  thought  of — this.  Will  nobody  come 
the  eyes  of  the  dying.  |and  speak  to  me?” 

For  the  moment,  as  she  glanced  round  thej  Oh,  how  Elizabeth  longed  for  Miss  Hilary, 
darkened  room,  and  then  at  the  still  figure  oujfor  any  body,  who  would  have  known  what  to 
the  bed,  Elizabeth’s  courage  failed.  Strong  Isay  to  the  dying  woman  ; who  perhaps,  as  her 
love  might  have  overcome  this  fear — the  natu-!  look  and  words  implied,  till  this  hour  had 
ral  recoil  of  youth  and  life  from  coming  into! never  thought  of  dying.  Once' it  crossed  the 
contact  with  death  and  mortality;  but  love|servant’s  mind  to  send  for  some  clergyman; 
was  not  exactly  the  bond  between  her  and  but  she  knew  none,  and  was  aware  that  Mrs. 
Mrs.  Ascott.  It  was  rather  duty,  pity,  the  Ascott  did  not  either.  She  had  no  supersti- 
tenderness  that  would  have  sprung  up  in  her  tious  feeling  that  any  clergyman  would  do  ; 
heart  toward  any  body  she  had  watched  and  just  to  give  a sort  of  spiritual  extreme  unction 
tended  so  long.  to  the  departing  soul,  tier  own  religious  faith 

“ If  she  should  die,  die  in  the  night,  before  was  of  such  an  intensely  personal  silent  kind. 
Miss  Hilary  comes  !”  thought  the  poor  girl,  that  she  did  not  believe  in  any  good  to  be  de- 
and  glanced  once  more  around  the  shadowy  rived  from  a strange  gentleman  coming  and 
room,  where  she  was  now  left  quite  alone.  For  praying  by  the  bedside  of  a stranger,  repeating 
nurse,  thinking  with  true  worldly  wisdom  Of  set  sayings  with  a set  countenance,  and  going 
the  preservation  of  the  “sonandheir,”  which  awayagain.^  And  yet  with  that  instinct  which 
was  decidedly  the  most  important  question  comes  to  almost  every  human_  soul,  fast  de- 
now, had  stolen  away,  and  was  busy  in  the  parting,  Mrs.  Ascott's  white  lips  whispered, 
next  room,  seeing  various  young  women  whom  “ Pray.” 

the  dodtors  had  sent,  one  of  whom  was  to  sup-  Elizabeth  had  no  words,  except  those  which 
ply  to  the  infant  the  place  of  the  poor  mother  Miss  Leaf  used  to  say  night  after  night  in  the 
whom  it  would  never  know.  little  parlor  at  Stowbury.  She  knelt  down, 

There  was  nobody  left  but  herself  to  watch  and  in  a trembling  voice  repeated  in  her  mis- 
this  dying  mother,  so  Elizabeth  took  her  lotjlress’s  ear — “ Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven” 
upon  her,  smothered  down  her  fears,  and  satj — to  the  end. 

by  the  bedside  waiting  for  the  least  expression!  After  it  Mrs.  Ascott  lay  very  quiet.  At 
of  returning  reason  in  the  sunken  face,  which  | length  she  said,  “ Please— bring— my— -baby.” 
was  very  quiet  now.  jit  had  been  from  the  first,  and  was  to  the  last, 

Consciousness  did  return  at  last,  as  the  doc-1  “my”  baby.  ‘ 
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The  small  face  was  laid  close  to  hers  that 
■he  might  kiss  it. 

“ He  looks  well ; he  does  not  miss  me  much 
yet,  poor  little  fellow !"  And  the  strong  nat- 
ural agony  came  upon  her,  conquering  even 
the  weakness  of  her  last  hour.  “ Oh,  it’s  hard, 
hard ! Will  nobody  teach  my  baby  to  remem- 
ber me?” 

And  then  lifting  herself  up  on  her  elbow  she 
caught  hold  of  nurse. 

“ Tell  Mr.  Ascott  that  Elizabeth  is  to  take 
care  of  baby.  Promise,  Elizabeth.  Johanna 
is  old — Hilary  may  be  married;  you  will  take 
care  of  my  baby  ?” 

“ I will — as  long  as  I live,”  said  Elizabeth 
Hand. 

She  took  the  child  in  her  arms,  and  for  al- 
most another  hour  stood  beside  the  bed  thus, 
until  nurse  whispered,  “Carry  it  away;  its 
mother  doesn’t  know  it  now.” 

But  she  did ; for  she  feebly  moved  her  fing- 
ers as  if  in  search  of  something.  Baby  was 
still  asleep,  but  Elizabeth  contrived,  by  kneel- 
ing down  close  to  the  bed,  to  put  the  tiny  hand 
under  those  cold  fingers ; they  closed  imme- 
diately upon  it,  and  so  remained  till  the  last. 

• When  Miss  Leaf  and  Miss  Hilary  came  in, 
^ Elizabeth  was  still  kneeling  there,  trying  softly 
to  take  the  little  hand  away  ; for  the  baby  had 
wakened  and  began  its  piteous  wail.  But  it 
did  not  disturb  the  mother  now. 


strong  but  not  exaggerated  grief  at  his  loss ; if 
any  remorse  mingled  therewith,  Selina’s  sis- 
ters happily  did  not  know  it.  Nobody  ever 
did  know  the  full  history  of  things  except  Eli- 
zabeth, and  she  kept  it  to  herself.  So  the 
family  skeleton  was  buried  quietly  in  Mrs. 
Ascott’s  grave. 

Peter  Ascott  showed,  in  his  coarse  fashion, 
much  sympathy  and  consideration  for  his 
wife’s  sisters.  He  had  them  staying  in  the 
house  till  a week  after  the  funeral  was  over, 
and  provided  them  with  the  deepest  and  hand- 
somest mourning.  He  even,  in  a formal  way, 
took  counsel  with  them  as  to  the  carrying'  out 
of  Mrs.  Ascott’s  wishes,  and  the  retaining  of 
Elizabeth  in  charge  of  the  son  and  heir,  which 
was  accordingly  settled.  And  then  they  went 
back  to  their  old  life  at  Eicbmond,  and  the 
widower  returned  to  his  solitary  bachelor  ways. 
He  looked  as  usual;  went  to  and  from  the 
City  as  usual ; and  his  brief  married  life 
seemed  to  have  passed  away  from  him  libs  a 
dream. 

Not  altogether  a dream.  Gradually  he  be- 
gan to  awake  to  the  consciousness  of  an  occa 
sional  child’s  cry  in  the  house — that  large, 
silent,  dreaiw  house,  where  he  was  once  more 
the  sole,  solitary  master.  Sometimes,  when 
he  came  in  from  church  of  Sundays,  he  would 
mount  another  flight  of  stairs,  walk  into  the 
nursery  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  stare  with 


“Poor  Selina”  was  no  more.  Nothing  ofidistant  curiosity  at  the  little  creature  in  Eliz- 
hcr  was  left  to  her  child  except  the  name  of  a|abeth’s  arms,  pronounce  it  a “fine  child,  and 
mother.  It  may  have  been  better  so.  jdid  her  great  credit!”  and  then  walk  down 

iagain.  He  never  seemed  to  consider  it  as  fe's 
_____  'child,  this  poor  old  bachelor  ol  so  many  years’ 

Islanding;  he  had  outgrown  apparently  all 
jsense  of  the  affections  or  the  duties  of  a father. 
'Whether  they  ever  would  come  into  him; 

I whether,  after  babyhood  was  passed,  he  would 
I begin  to  take  an  interest  in  the  little  creature 
I who  throve  and  blossomed  into  beauty — which, 
las  if  watched  by  guardian  angels,  dead  moth- 
ers’ children  often  seem  to  do — was  a source 
"of  earnest  speculation  to  Elizabeth. 

I,  In  the  mean  time  he  treated  both  her  and 
i the  baby  with  extreme  consideration,  allowed  . 
jher  to  (io  just  as  she  liked,  and  gave  her  in- 
SccH  was  the  inscription  which  now,  for  sixjdefinite  sums  of  money  to  expend  upon  the 
months,  had  met  the  eyes  of  the.inhabitantsinursery. 

of  Stowbury,  on  a large,  dazzlingly  white  mar-|  When  summer  came,  and  the  doctor  ordered 
ble  monument,  the  first  that  was  placed  in  thejehange  of  air,  Mr.  Ascott  consented  tohersug- 
Murch-yard  of  the  New  Church.  _ jgestion  of  taking  a lodging  for  herself  and  babv 

What  motive  induced  Mr.  Ascott  to  inter  his  near  baby’s  aunts  at  Eichmond  ; only  desir- 
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AND  DAUGTEE  OP 

THE  EATE  HENRY  LEAF,  ESQ., 
OF  THIS  TOWN. 

DIED  DECEMBER  24,  1839. 

AGED  4T  TEARS.”  ' 


wife  here — whether  it  was  a natural  wish  to  lay 
her,  and  some  day  lay  beside  her,  in  their  na- 
5,tive  earth;  or  the  less  creditable  desire  of| 
fshowing  how  rich  he  had  become,  and  of  join- 
ing his  once  humble  name,  even  on  a tomb- 
stone,  with  one  of  the  oldest  names  in  the 
^annals  of  Stowbury — nobody  could  find  out. 
Probably  nobody  cared. 

The  Misses  Leaf  were  content  that  he  should 
da  as  he  pleased  in  the  matter : he  had  shown 


ing  that  the  lodging  should  be  as  handsome  as 
could  be  secured,  and  that  every  other  Sunday 
she  should  bring  up  his  son  to  spend  the  da_i 
at  Russell  Square. 

And  so,  during  the  long,  summer  months, 
the  motherless  child,  in  its  deep  mourning — 
which  looks  so  pathetic  on  a very  young  baby 
— might  be  seen  carried  about  in  Elizabeth’s 
arms  every  where.  When,  after  the  first  six 
weeks,  the  wet  nurse  left— in  fact,  two  or  three 
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wet  luirses  successively  were  abolished — she 
took  little  Henry  solely  under  her  own  charge. 
She  had  comparative^  small  experience,  but, 
she  had  common  sense,  and  the  strong  moth- 
erly instinct  which  comes  by  nature  to  some 
women.  Besides,  .her  whole  soul  was  wrap  | 
ped  up  in  this  little  child.  j 

From  the  hour  when,  even  with  her  mistress 
dying  before  her,  eyeS,  Elizabeth  had  felt  a^ 
strange  thrill  of  comfort  in  the  new  duty  Vv'hich 
had  come  into  her  blank  life,  she  took  to  this 
duty  as  women  only  can  whose  life  Aas  become 
a blank.  She  received  the  child  as  a ble.seing 
•sent  direct  from  God  ; by  unconscious  hands 
— for  Mrs.  Ascott  knew  nothing  of  what  hap- 
pened; something  that  would  heal  herwound-j 
ed  heart,  and  make  her  forget  Tom.  j 

And  so  It  did.  Women  and  mothers  well 
know  how  engrossing  is  the  care  of  an  infant ; 
how  each  minute  of  the  day'  is  filled  up  with 
something  to  be  done  or  thought  of;  so  that 
“ fretting”  about  extraneous  things  becomes 
quite  impossible.  How  gradually  the  fresh  | 
life  growing  up  and  expanding  puts  the  worn 
out  or  blighted  life  into  the  back  ground,  andj 
all  the  hopes  and  fancies  cling  around  the: 
small,  beautiful  present,  the  ever  developing,! 
the  ever  marvelous  mystery  of  a young  child's! 
existence ! Why'  it  should  be  so,  we  can  only  I 
guess  ; but  that  it  is  so,  many  a wretched  wife,| 
many  a widowed  mother,  many  a broken 
hearted,  forlorn  aunt,  has  thankfully  proved. 

Elizabeth  proved  it  likewise.  She  did  not 
exactly  lose  all  memory  of  her  trouble,  but  it 
seemed  lighter ; it  was  swallowed  up  in  this 
second,  passion  of  adopted  motherhood.  And 
so  she  .sank,  quietly  and  at  once,  into  the  con- 
dition of  a middle  aged  woman,  whose  life’s 
.«tory — and  her  sort  of  women  have  but  one — 
was  a mere  episode,  told  and  ended. 

For  Esther  had  left  and  been  niarried  to 
Tom  Cliffe  within  a few  week’-s  of  Mrs.  As- 
cott’s  funeral.  Of  course,  the  household  knew 
every  thing  ; but  nobody  condoled  with  Eliza- 
beth. There  was  a certain  stand-off-ishne.s8 
.about  her  which  made  them  hold  their  tongues. 
They  treated  her  with  much  respect,  as  her 
new  position  demanded.  She  took  this,  as  she 
took  every  thing,  with  the  grave  quietness 
which  was  her  fashion  from  her  youth  up  ; 
assumed  her  place  as  a confidential  upper  ser- 
vant ; dressed  well  but  soberly,  like  a woman 
of  forty,  and  w'as  called  “ Mrs.  Hand.” 

The  only  trace  her  disappointment”  left 
upon  her  was  a slightly  bitter  way  of  speak- 
ing about  men  in  general,  and  a dislike  to  any 
chatter  about  love  affairs  and  matrimony. 
Her  own  story  she  was  never  known  to  refer 
to  in  the  most  distant  way,  except  once. 

Miss  Hilary — who,  of  course,  had  heard  all, 
but  delicately  kept  silence — one  night,  when 
little  Henry  was  not  well,  remained  in  the 
lodgings  on  Richmond  Hill,  and  slept  in  the 
nursery.  Elizabeth  making  up  for  herself  abed 


on  the  floor  close  beside  baby  and  cradle.  In 
the  dead  of  night,  the  two  women,  mistress 
and  maid,  by  some  chance,  said  a few  things 
to  one  another  which  never  might  have  been 
said  111  the  daylight,  and  which,  by  tacit  con- 
sent, were  never  afterward  referred  to  by  eith-’ 
er,  any  more  than  if  they  had  beeruspoken  hi 
a dream. 

Elizabeth  told  briefly,  though  not  without 
emotion,  .all  that  had  happened  between  her- 
self and  Tom,  and  how  he  was  married  to  Es- 
ther Martin.  And  then  both  women  went 
back,  m a moralizing  way,  to  the  days  when 
they  had  both  been  “ young”  at  Stowbury,  and 
how  different  life  was  from  what  they  then 
thou.o'ht  and  looked  forward  to — Miss  Hilary 
and  her  “ bower  maiden.” 

“ Yes,”  answered  the  formei  with  a sigh, 
“ things  are  indeed  not  as  people  fanc}'  vvlien 
they  are  girls.  We  dream,  and  dream,  and 
think  we  see  very  far  into  the  future,  which 
nobody  sees  but  (i  od.  I often  wonder  how  my 
life  will  end.” 

Elizabeth  said,  after  a pause,  “ 1 always  felt 
sure  you  would  be  married.  Miss  Hilary. 
There  was  one  person — Is  he  alive  still?  Is 
he  ever  coming  home  ?” 

“ I don’t  know.”  • 

“ I am  sure  he  was  very  fond  of  you.  And 
he  looked  like  a good  man.” 

“ He  was  the  best  man  I ever  knew.” 

This  was  all  Mias  Hilary  said,  and  she  said 
it  softly  and  mournfully.  She  might  never 
have  said  it  at  all ; but  it  dropped  from  her 
unawares  in  the  deOp  feeling  of  the  moment, 
when  her  heart  was  tender  over  Elizabeth’.^ 
own  sad,  simply  told  story.  Also  because  of 
a sudden  and  great  darkness  which  had  come 
over  her  own. 

Literally,  shedid  not  now  know  v.helher  Ro- 
bert Lyon  were  alive  or  dead.  Twomonthsago 
his  letters  had  suddenly  ceased,  without  any 
e.xplanation,  his  last  being  exactly  the  same' as 
the  others — as  frank,  as  warmly'  affectionate, 
as  cheerful  and  brave. 

j One  solution  to  this  w.as,his  possible  coming 
home.  But  she  did  not,  after  careful  reason- 
iing  on  the  subject,  believe  that  likely.  She 
jknew  exactly  his  business  relations  with  his 
jemployers;  that  there  was  a fixed  time  for 
jhis  return  to  England,  which  nothing  except 
the  very  strongest  necessity  could  alter.  Even 
in  the  chance  of  his  health  bieaking,  so  as  to 
jincapacitate  him  for  work,  he  should,  he  al- 
Iwavs  said,  have  to  go  to  the  hills,  rather  than 
|take  the  voyage  home  prematurely.  And  in 
that  case  he  certainly  would  have  informed 
|his  friend.?  of  his  movements.  There  was  no- 
I thing  erratic,  or  careless,  or  eccentric  about 
Robert  Lyon  ; he  was  a practical,  business- 
like Scotchman — far  too  cautious  and  too  reg- 
ular in  all  his  habits  to  be  guilty  of  those  ac- 
[cideutal  negligences  by  which  wanderer® 
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abroad  aometimets  cause  such,  cruel  anxieties  'seeking  ; that,  however  dear  a man  may  be  to 
to  friends  at  home.  her,  she  refuses  to  drop  into  his  mouth  like  an 

■ For  the  pme  reason,  the  other  terrible  pos-joverripe  peach  from  a garden  wall.  In  her 
sibility  his  death — was  not  likely  to  have|sharpest  agony  of  anxiety  concerning  him, 
happened  wuhoiit  their  hearing  of  it.  Hilary  Hilary  felt  that  she  could  not,  on  her  part, 
felt  sure,  .with  the  strong  confidence  of  love,|take  any  step  that  seemed  to  compel  love — or 
that  he  would  have  taken  every  means  to  leave;  even  friendship — from  Eobert  Lyon.  It  was  not 
her  some  , last  word— some  farewell  token— | pride,  she  could  hardly  be  called  a proud  wo- 
which  would  reach  herafter  he  was  gone,  andiman ; it  was  an  innate  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
comfort  her  with  the  assurance  of  what,  living,  [that  love  which,  as  a free  gift,  is  precious  as 
he  had  never  plainly  told.  Sometimes,  when  [“much  fine  gold, ’’yetbecomes  the  merestdross, 
a wild  terror  of  his  death 'seized  her,  this  set- jutterlyfancl  insulting  poor — when  paid  as  a debt 
tied  conviction  drove  it  back  again.  He  mustlof  honor,  or  offered  as  a benevolent  largess, 
be  living,  or  she  would  have  heard.  j And  so,  though  oftentimes  her  heart  felt 

■ There  was  another  interpretation  of  the  si  'breaking,  Hilary  labored  on  ; sat  the  long  day 
lence,  which  many  would  have  considered  the 'patiently  at  her  desk:  interested  herself  in  the 
most  probable  of  all — be  might  be  married. [young  people  over  whom  she  ruled  • became 
Not'deliberately,  but  suddenly ; drawn  into  itiMiss  Balquidder’s  right  hand  in  all  sorts  of 
by  some  of  those  impelling  trains  of  circum-|schemes  which  that  good  woman  was  forever 
stance  which  are  the  cause  of  so  many  mar-jcarfying  out  for  the  benefit  of  her  fellow-crea- 
riages,  especially  with  men;  or,  impelled  by  [tures  ; and  at  leisure  times  occupied  herself 
oneofthose  violent  passions  which  occasional- 1 with  Johanna,  or  with  Elizabeth  and  the  ba- 
ly  seize  on  an  exceedingly  good  man,  fascina- by,  trying  to  think  it  was  a very  beautiful  and 
ting  him  against  his  conscience,  reason,  and  1 happy  world,  with  love  still  in  it,  and  a God 
will,  until  he  wakes  uptofind  himself  fettered  of  love  ruling  over  it — only,  only — 

and  ruined  for  life.  Such  things  do  happen,!  Women  are  very  humble  in  their  cruelest 
strangely,  pitifully  often.  The  like  might], pride.  Many  a day  she  felt  as  if  she  could 
have  happened  to  Eobert  Lyon.  [have  crawled  a hundred  miles  in  the  dust — 

Hilary  did  not  actually  believe  it,  but  still  j like  some  Catholic  pilgrim — ^just  to  get  one 
her  common  sense  told  her  that  it  was  possi-isight  of  Eobert  Lyon. 

hie.  She  was  not  an  inexperienced  girl  now  ; I Autumn  came — lovely  and  lingering  late, 
she  looked  on  the  world  with  the  eyes  of  a;  It  was  ICovember,  and  yet  the  air  felt  mild  as 
woman,  of  thirty  ; and  though,  thank  Heaven  ! ;May,  and  the  sunshine  had  that  peculiar  gen- 
the  romance  had  never  gone  out  of  her — thejial  brightness  which  autumnal  sunshine  alone 
faith,  and  trust,  and  tender  love — still  it  had  ■ possesses  ; even  as,  perhaps,  late  happiness 
sobered  down  a little.  §he  knew  it  was  quite'iias  in  it  a holy  calm  and  sweetness  which  no 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  a young;youthful  ecstasy  can  ever  boast., 
man, 'separated  from  her  for  seven  years,)  The  day  happened  to  be  Hilary’s  birthday, 
thrown  into  all  kinds  of  circumstances  and  She  had  taken  a holiday,  which  she,  Johan- 
among  all  sorts  of  people,  should  have  changed  na,  Elizabeth,  and  the  baby,  had  spent  in 
very  much  in  himself,  and,  ccTnsequently,  to-  Eichmond  Park,  watching  the  rabbits  darting 
ward  her.  That,  without  absolutefaithless-aboutunderthebrownfern,andthedeergra- 
ness,  he  might  suddenly  have  seen  some  other  zing  contentedly  hard  by.  They  had  sat  a 
woman  he  liked  better,  and  have  married  at  long  time,  under  one  of  the  oak  trees  with 
once.  Or,  if  he  came  back  unmarried — she  which  the  Park  abounds,  listening  for  the  sud- 
had. taught  herself  to  look  this  probability  also  den  drop,  drop  of  an  occasional  acorn  among, 
steadily  in  the  face — he  might  find  the  reality  the  fallen  leaves ; or  making  merry  wiiih  the 
of  her — Hilary  Leaf— different  from  his  re-  child,  as  a healthy,  innocent,  playful  child  al- 
niembranee  of  her  : and  so,  without  actual  | ways  can  make  good  women  merry, 
falseness  to  the  old  true  love,  might  not  lovei  .Still,  Master  Henry  was  not  a remarkable 
her  any  more.  I specimen  of  infairthood,  and  had  never  occu- 

These  tears  made  her  resolutely  oppose  Jo-;  pied  more  than  his  proper  nepotal  corner  in 
hanna’s  wish  to  write  to  the  house  of  business' Hilary's  heart.  She  left, him  chiefiy  to  Eliz- 
at  Liverpool,  and  ask  what  had  become  ofjabeth,  and  to  his  aunt  Johanna,  in  whom  the 
Hr.  L von.  It  seemed  like  seeking  after  him, [grandmotherly  character  had  blossomed  out 
trying  to  hold  him  by  the  slender  chain  wliich  in  full  perb-e.tion.  And  when  these. two, be- 
he  had  never  atteraptea  to  make  any  stronger,  came  engro.ssed  in  his  infant  majesty,  Hilary 
and  which,  already,  he  mighthave  broken,  or  sat  a little  apart,  unconsciously  folding  her 
J^sired  to  break.  her  hands  and  fixing  her  eyes  on  vacancy;' 

■ 'She  could  not  do  it.  Something  forbadelbecoming  fearfully  alive  to  t|ie  sharp  truth, 
her;,  that  something  iTi  the  inmost  depths  ofjthat  of  all  griefs,  a strong  love  unreturned  or 
a Woman's  nature  which  makes  her  feel  hermnfulfilled  is  the  grief  which  most  blights  a 
own  value, and  exactthatshe  shall  be30ught;iwoman’s  life.  Say,  rather,  any  human  life  ; 
that,  if  her  love  be  worth  having,  it  is  worth  | but  it  is  worst  to  a woman,  because  she  must 
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necessarily  endure  passively.  So  enduring,  iUrecognized  him  as  Robert  Lyon.  But  for  all 
is  very  difficult  to  recognize  the  good  hand  of  that  it  was  himself ; it  was  Robert  Lyon. 

God  therein.  Why  should  He  ordain  longings,  Nobody  screamed,  nobody  fainted.  People 
neither  selfish  nor  unholy,  which  yet  are  nev-  seldom  do  that  in  real  life,  even  when  a friend 
er  granted  ; tenderness  which  expends  itself  turns  up  suddenly  from  the  other  end  of  the 
in  vain  ; sacrifices  which  are  wholly  unheed-  world.  They  only  hold  outawarm  hand,and 
ed  ; arid  sufferings  which  seem  quite  thrown  look  silently  in  one  another’s  faces,  and  try  to 
away?  That  is,  if  we  dared  allege  of  any  ibelieve  that  all  is  real,  as  these  did. 
thing  in  the  moral  or  in  the  material  world,  Robert  Lyon  shook  hands  with  both  ladies, 
where  so  much  loveliness,  so  much  love,  ap-  one  after  the  other,  Hilary  last,  then  placed 
pear  continually  wasted,  that  it  is  really  himself  between  them. 

“thrown  away.”  We  never  know  through  “Miss  Leaf,  will  you, take  my  arm?” 
what  divine  rnysteries  of  compensation  the  The  tone,  the  manner,  were  so  exactly  like 
Great  Father  of  the  universe  may  be  carrying  himself,  that  in  a moment  alt  these  interven- 
oiff  his  sublime^ plan ; and  those  three  words,  jj,g  years  seemed  crushed  into  an  atom  of  time. 
‘ God  is  lo'^e,  ought_  to  contain,  to  every  Hilary  felt  certain,  morally  and  absolutely 
doubting  soul,  the  solution  of  all  things.  certain,  that,,  in  spite  of  all  outward  change, 
As  Hilary  rose  from  under  the  tree  .there  ^he  same  Robert  Lyon  who  had  bade 

was  a shadow  on  her  sweet  face,  a listless  them  all  good-by  that  Sunday  night  in  the 
weariness  in  her  movements,  which  caught  parlor  at  Stowbury.  The  same,  even  in  hie 
J ohanna  s attention.  J ohanna  had  been  very  love  for  herself,  though  he  had  simply  drawn 
good  to  her  child.  When,  do  what  she  would,  her  little  hand  under  his  arm,  and  never  spo- 
Hilary  could  not  keep  down  fits  of  occasional  hen  a single  word, 
dullness  or  impatience,  it  was  touching  to  see  tt-,  t r j ' i. 

how  this  womL  of  over  sixty  years  slipped  , secretly  on  your  heart  e 

from  her  due  pedestal  of  hono^  and  dignity,  to  lowest  knees,  and  thank  God ! _ Repent  of  a 1 
be  patient  with  her  vovmger  sister’s  unspoken 
bitterness  and  incommunicable  care,  * 

She  now,  seeing  how  restless  Hilary  was,j^*  ^ ' 
rose  when  she  rose,  put  her  arm  in  hers,  and  was.  As  she  walked  silently  along  by 

accompanied  her,  speaking  or  silent,  with  Robert  Lyon’s  side,  she  pulled  down  her  veil 
quick  steps  or  slow,  as  she  chose,  across  the  fp  hide  the  sweetest,  most  contrite,  mostchild- 
beautiful  park,  than  which,  perhaps,  all  Eng-  Hl^o  tears.  What  did  she  deserve,  more  than 
land  can  not  furnish  a scene  more  thoroughly  neighbors,  that  she  should  be  so  very,  very 
sylvan,  thoroughly  English.  They  rested  on  happy?  And  when,  a good  distance  across 
that  high  ground  near  the  gate  of  Pembroke  fhe  park,  she  saw  the  dark,  solitary  figure  of 
Lodge,  where  the  valley  of  the  Thames  lies  Elizabeth  carrying  baby,  she  quietly  guided 
spread  out  like  a map,  stretching  miles  and  her  companions  into  a different  path,  so  as  to 
miles  away  in  luxuriant  greenery.  'avoid  meeting,  lest  the  sight  of  her  happiness 

“How  beautiful!  1 wonder  what  a foreign-! might  in  any  way,  hurt  poor  Elizabeth, 
er  would  think  of  this  view  ? Or  any  one  whoj  “ I only  landed  last  night  at  Southampton,” 
had  been  long  abroad?  How  inexpressibly  Mr.  Lyon  explained  to  Miss  Leaf,  after  the 
sweet  and  horae-like  it  would  seem  to  him  I”  fashion  people  haVe,  at  such  meetings,  of  fall- 
Hilary  turned  sharply  away,  and  Johanna  ingupon  the  most  practical  and  uninteresting 
saw  at  once  what  her  words  had  implied.  She  details.  “ I came  by  the  Overland  Mall.  It 
felt  so  sorry,  so  vexed  with  herself;  but  it  was  a sudden  journey,  I had  scarcely  more 
was  beat  to  leave  it  alone.  So  they  made  their  than  a few  hours’  notice.  The  cause  of  it 


way  homeward,  speaking  of  something  else  was  some  very  unpleasant  defalcations  in  our 
and  then  that  happened  which  Johanna  hadjfirm.” 

been  almost  daily  expecting  would  happen,!  Under  any  other  circumstances  Hilary 
though  she  dared  not  communicate  her  hopes  might  have  smiled;  maybe  she  did  smile, 
to  Hilary,  lest  they  might  prove  fallacious,  and  tease  him  many  a time  afterward,  because 
The  two  figures,  both  in  deep  mourning,  the  first  thing  he  could  find  to  talk  about,  af- 
might  have  attracted  any  one’s  attention  : they,  ter  seven  years’  absence,  was  “defalcations  in 
caught  that  of  a gentleman,  who  was  walking  oiir  firm.  But  now  she  listened  gravely,  and 
quifkly  and  looking  about  him,  as  if  in  searciij  by-and-by  took  her  part  in  the  unimportant 
of  something.  He  passed  them  at  a little  dis-!  conversation  which  always  occurs  after  such 
tance.  then  repassecl,  then  turned,  holding  outj a meeting  as  this. 

both  his  hands.  ; “ Were  you  going  home,  Miss  Leaf?  They 

“ Miss  Leaf ; I was  sure  it  was  you.”  told  me  at  your  house  you  were  expected  to 

Only  the  voice ; every  thing  else  about  him  dinner.  May  I come  'with  you?  for  I have 
was  so  changed  that  Hilary  herself  would  cer-  only  a few  hours  to  stay.  To-night  I must  go 
tainly  have  passed  him  in  the  street,  that  on  to  Liverpool.” 

brown,  foreign  looking,  middle  aged  man,  norl  “ But  we  shall  hope  soon  to  see  you  again 
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“ 1 hope  80.  And  1 trust,  Miss  Leaf,  that 
I d o not  intrude  to-day." 

He  said  this  with  his  Scotch  shyness,  or 
■pride,  or  whatever  it  was  ; so  like  his  old  self, 
'that  it  made  somebody  smile  ! But  somebody 
loved  it.  Somebody  lifted  up  to  his  face  eyes 
of  silent  welcome;  sweet,  soft,  brown  ej^es, 
where  never,  since  he  knew  them,  had  h‘e  seen, 
one  cloud  of  anger  daiken,  one  shadow  of  uri- 
kindness  rise. 

“ This  is  something  worth  com  ing  home  to,” 
he  said  in  a low  voice,  and  not  over  lucidly.' 
Ay,  it  was. 

“I  am  by  no  means  disinterested  jn  the 
matter  of  dinner.  Miss  Leaf;  for  I have  no 
doubt  of  finding  good  English  roast  beef  and 
plum /pudding  on  your  sister’s  birth  day. — 
Happy  returns  of  the  day.  Miss  Hilary.” 

She  was  so  touched  by  his  remembering 
tlss,  that,  to  hide  it,  she  put  on  a spice  of  her 
old  mischievousness,  and  asked  him  if  he  was 
aware  how  old  she  was  ? 

“Yes;  you  are  thirty:  I have  known  you 
for  fifteen  years.” 

“It is  along  time,”  said  .Fohanna,  thought- 
fully. 

Johanna  would  not  have  been  human  had 
she  not  been  a little  thoughtful  and  silent  on 
the  way  home,  and  had  she  not  many  times, 
out  of  the  corners  of  her  eyes,  sharply  investi- 
gated'Mr.  Eobert  Lyon.  • 

He  was  much  altered  ; there  was  no  doubt 
of  that.  Seven  years  of  Indian  life  would 
change  any  body  ; take  the  youthfulness  out 
of  any  body.  It  was  'so  with  Eobert  Lyon. 
When  coming  into  the  parlor  he  removed  his 
hat,  many  a white  thread  was  visible  in  his 
hair,  and  besides  the  spare,  dried-up  look 
which  is  always  notice^le  in  people  who  have 
lived  long  iii  hot  climates,  there  was  an  “old” 
expression  in  his  face,  indicating  many  a 
worldly  battle  fought  and  won,  but  not  with- 
out leaving  scars  behind. 

Ever,  Hilary,  as  she  sat  opposite  to  him,  at 
table,  could  not  but  feel  that  he  was  no  longer 
a young  man  either  in  appearance  or  reality; 

We  ourselves  grow  .old,  or  older,  without 
knowing  it,  but  when  we  suddenly  come  upon 
the  same  fact  imanother  it  startles  us.  Hilary 
had  scarcely  recognized  how  far  she  herself 
had  left  her  girlish  days  behind  till  she  saw 
Robert  Lyon. 

“You  think  me  very  much  changed  ?”  said 
he.  guessing  by  h'is  curiously  swdft  intuition  of 
old  wliat  she  was  thinlciug  ot. 

“Yes,  a good  deal  changed,”  she  answered 
truthfully  ; at  which  he  was  .silent. 

■ He  could  not  read — perhaps  no  man’s  heart 

could — all  the  emotion  that  swelled  in  hers  as 
she  looked  at  him,  the  love  of  her  youth,  no 
lono'er  young.  How  the  ghostly  likeness  of 
the'former  face  gleamecUout  under  the  hard, 
worn  lines  of  the  face  that  now  was  touching 
her  with  ineffable  tenderness.  Also,  with  sol- 


emn content  came  a sehse  of  the  entire  inde- 
structibleness of  that  love  which  through  all 
decay  or  alteration  traces  the  ideal  image  still, 
clings  to  it,  and, cherishes  it  with  a tenacity 
that  laughs  to  scorn  the  grim  dread  of  “ grow- 
iilg  old.” 

In  his  premature  and  not  specially  comely 
imiidle  age,  in  his  gray  hairs,  in  the  painful, 
anxious,  half  melancholy  expression  which 
occasionally  flitted  across  his  features,  as  if 
life  had  gone  hard  with  him,  Eobert  Lyon  was 
a thousand  times  dearer  to  her  than  when  the 
world  was  all  before  them  both  in  the  early 
days  at  Stowbury. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  a sentimental  non- 
sense talked  about  people  having  been’ “young 
together.”  Not  necessarily  is  that  a bond. 
Many  a tie  formed  in  youth  dwindles  away 
and  breaks  off  naturatly  in  maturer  years.' 
Characters  alter,  circumstances  divide.  No 
one  will  dare  to  allege  that  there  may  not  be 
loves  and  friendships  formed  in  middle  life  as 
dear,  as  close,  as  firm  as  any  of  those  of  youth ; 
perhaps,  with  some  temperaments,  infinitely 
more  so.  But  when  the  two  go  together,  when 
the  calm  election  of  maturity  confirms  the  early 
instinct,  and  the  lives  have  been  parallel,  as  it 
were,,  for  many  ye&,  there  can  be  no  bond 
like  that  of  those  who  say  as  .these  two  did, 
“"We  were  young  together.”  ^ 

He  said  so  when,  after  dinner,  he  came  and 
stood  by  the  window  where  Hilary  wag  sitting 
sewing.  -Johanna  had  just  gone  out  of  the 
room  ; whether  intentionally  or  not,  this  his- 
tory 6an  not  avouch.  Let  us  give  her  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt;  she  was  a generous  wo- 
man. 

During  the  three  hours  that  Mr.  Lyon  had 
been  with  her,  Hilary’s  first  agitation  had  sub- 
sided. That  exceeding  sense  of  rest  which  she 
had  always  felt  beside  him — the  sure  index af 
people  who,  besides  loving,  are  meant  to  guide 
and  help  and  bless  one  another— returned  as 
strong  as  ever.  That  deep  affection  which 
should  underlie  all  love  revived  and  clung  to 
him  with  a chidlike  confidence  strengthening 
at  every  word  he  said,  every  familiar  look  and 
way. 

He  was  by  no  means  so  composed  as  she 
was,  especially  now  when  coming  up  to  her 
side  and  watching  her  hands  moving  for  a 
minute  or  so,  he  asked,  her  to  tell  him^a  little 
more  explicitly,  of  what  bad  happened  to  her 
since  they  jiarted. 

“ Things  are  rather  different  from  what  I 
thought and  he  glanced  with  a troubled  air 
round  the  neat  but  very  humbly  furnished 
parlor.  “ And  about  the  shop  'f” 

“ -Johanna  told  you.” 

“ Ye.s,;  but  her  letters  have  been  so  few,  .-o 
short — not  that  I qould  expect  more.  Still — 
now,  if  you  will  trust  me — tell  me  all.” 

Hilary  turned  to  him,  her  friend  for  fifteen 
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years.  He  was  that  jf  he  was  nothing  more. 
And  he  had  been  very  true  ; he  deserved  to  be 
trusted.  She  told  him,  in  brief,  the  history  ofj 
the  last  year  or  two,  and  then  added  ; 

“ But  after  all  it  is  hardly*worth  tbe  telling, 
because,  you  see,' we  are  very  comfortable  now. 
Poor  Ascott,  we  suppose,  must  be  in  Australia. 


youth,  captivat^'l  by  every  fresh  face  it  sees, 
putting  upon  eacn  "iie  the  coloring  of  his  own 
imagination,  and  adorning  not  what  is,  but 
.what  itself  creates;  no  sudden,  selfish,  sensu- 
ous passion,  caring  only  to  attain  its  object, 
irrespective  of  reason,  right,  or  conscience ; 
but  the  strong  deep  love  of  a just  man,  delib- 


earn  enough  to  keep  Johanna  and  myself, I erately  choosing  one  woman  as  the  best  wo- 
T)_i  . _ 1 ■ 1 . ’“'rnanoutof  all  the  world,  and  setting  himself 

resolutely  to  win  her.  Battling  for  her  sake 
with  all  hard  fortune  ; keeping,  for  her  sake, 
his  heart  pure  from  all  the  temptations  of  the 
world ; never  losing  sight  of  her  ; watching 
over  her  so  far  as  he  could,  consistently  with 
the  sense  of  honor  (or  .masculine  pride — 
which  was  it-?  but  Hilary  forgave  it,  anyhow), 
which  made  him  resolutely  owmp’el  himself  to 
silence  ; holding  her  perfectly  free,  while  he 
held  himself  bound.  Bound  by  a faithfulness 
perfect  as  that  of  the  knights  of  old — asking 
nothing,  and  yet  giving  all.  * 

Such  was  his  love — this  bra''e,  plain -spo- 


and  Miss  Balquidder  is  a good  friend  to  us; 

We  have  repaid  her,  and  owe  nobody  any 
thing.  kStill,  we  have  suffered  a great  deal. 

Two  years  ago  : oh  ! it  was.  a dreadful  time.’^ 

She  was  hardly  aware  of  it,  but  her  candid 
tell-tale  face  betrayed  more  even  than  her 
words.  'It  cut  Kobert  Lyon  to  the  heart. 

“ You  suffered,  and  I never  knew  it.” 

“ I never  meant  you  to  know.” 

Why  not  ?”  He  walked  the  room  i n great 
excitement.  “I  ought  to  have  been  told;  it 
was  cruel  not  to  tell  me.  Suppose  you  had 
s*mk  under  it;  suppose  you  bad  died,  or  been 
driven  to  do  what  many  a woman  does  for  the; 
sake  of  mere  bread  and  a home — what  yoiirLen,  single  hearted  .Scotsman.  Would  that 
poor  sister  did — married.  But  I beg  your j there  were  more  such  men  and  more  such  love 
pardon.”  jin  the  world! 

For  Hilary  had  started  up  ’.vith  her  face  all  I Few  women  could  have  resisted  it,  certainly 
aglow.  'not  Hilary,  especially  with  a little  secret  of 

“ No,”  she  cried  ; “ ng  poverty  -would  have!  her  own  lying  perdu  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart ; 
sunk  me  as  low  as  that.  I might  have  starv-|that  “ sleeping  angel”  whence  halfherstrength 

ed,  but  I should  never  have  married.”  ian'd  courage  had  come:  the  noble,  faitlif'ul, 

Robert  ,(|jyon  looked  at  her,  evidently  un-, generous  lovg.  of  a good  woman  tor  a good 

comprehending,  then  said  humbly,  tiioiighl man.  But  this  secret  Robert  Lyon  had  evi- 
rather  formally,  . dently  nevergiiesscd,  ordeemedhimselfwholly 

“ I beg  your, pardon  once  more.  I haS  no  unworthy  of  sqch  a possession, 
right  to  allude  to  any  thing  of  the  kind.”  He  took  her  Iiapd  at  last,  and  held  it  firmly. 

Hilary  replied  not.  It  seemed  as-‘if  now,'  “ And  now  that  you  know  all,  do  you  think 

do. se  together,  they  . were  further  apart  thaniin  time — I'll  not  hurry  you — but  in  time,  do 
when  the  Indian  seas  rolled  between  them.  you  think  I could  make  you  love  me?” 

Mr.  Lyon’s  brown  cheek  turned  paler  and | She  looked  up  in  his  face  with  her  honest 
paler  : he  pressed  his  lips  hard  together  ; they  eyes.  Smiling  as  they  were,  there  was  pathos 
moved  once  or  twice,  but  still  he  did  not  uuer;in  them  : the  sadness  left  by  those  long  years 
a word.  At  last,  with  a- sort  of  desperate'of  hidden  suffering,  now  forever  ended, 
courage,  and  in  a tone  that  Flilary  had  neverj  ” 1 have  loved  you  all  my  life,”  said  Hil- 
heard  from  him  in  her  life  before,  he  said:  lar}'. 

“A^es,  I believe  I have  a right,  the  right! 
that  every  man.  has  when  hiswhole  happinesef 
depends  upon  it,  to  ask  you  one  question.  You 
know  every  thing  concerning  me;  you  always 
have  known  ; Imeant  that  you  should — I have 
taken  the  utmost  care  that  you  should.  There 
if)  not  a bit  of  my  life  that  has  not  been  as  open  happy  love;  so  sweet,  so  rare  a thing.  Aye, 
to  you  as  if — as  if — . But  I know  nothing  most  rare  : thou,gh  hundreds  continually  meet, 
whatever  concerning  you.”  love,  or  fancy  they  do,  engage  themselves,  and 

• Whatdo  you  wish  to  know'?”  shefalfered.!marry  : and  hundreds  more _ go  through  the 
“Seven  years  is  a longtime.  Are  you  free?  s.-.ime  proceeding,  with  the  slight  difference  ol 
are  vou  engaged  fo  be  married  ?”  the  love  omitted — Hamlet,  with  the  part  of 


CHAPTER  XXVJ. 

Let  us  linger  a little  over  this  chapter  of 


) mean 
“No'.” 

“Thank  God !” 

He  dropped  bis  head  drrwn  betw.een 
hands  and  did  not  speak  for  a long  time. 


his 


Hamlet  left  out.  But  the  real  love,  steady  and 
true ; tried  in  the.  balance,  and  not  found 
wanting  : tested  by  time,  silence,  separation  : 
by  good  and  ill  fortune  : by  the  natural  and 


And  then  with  difficulty — for  it  w'as  always! inevitable  change  which  years  tpake  in  every 
hard  to  him  to  speak  out — he  told  her,  at  least!  character — this  is  the  rarest  thing  to  be  found 
he  somehow  made  her  understand,  how  he; on  earth,  and  the  iSost  precious.  , 
ad  loved  her.  No  light  fancy  of  sentimental  I do.not  say  that  alllove  is  worthless  which 
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is  not  exactly  this  sort  of  love.  There  have  Kobert  Lyon  was,  as  I have  said,  a good 
been  people  who  have  succumbed  instantly  and  deal  changed,  outwardly  and  inwardly.  He 
permanently  to  some  mysterious  attraction,  had  mixed  much  in  society,  taken  an  excel- 
higher  than  all  reasoning;  the  same  which  lent  position  therein,  and  this  had  given  him 
made  Hilary  “ take  an  interest’'  m Eobert  not  only  a more  polished  manner,  but'  an  air 
Lyon’s  face  at  church,  and  made  him,  he  af-  of  decision  and  command,  as  of  one  used  tq  be 
terw'ard  contessed,|^e  very  first,  time  he  gave  obeyed.  There  could  not  be  the  slightest 
Ascott  a lesson  in  the  parlor  at  Stowbury,  say  doubt,  as  Johanna  once  laughingly  told  him,* 
to  himself,  “ If  I did  marry,  I think  I should  that  he  would  always  be  “master  in  his  own' 
like  such  a wife  as  that  brown-eyed  bit  lassie.”  hoase.” 

And  there  have  been  other  people,  who  choos-  But  he  was  very  gentle  with  his  “ little  wo- 
ing  their  partners  from  accidental  circumstaii-  man”  as  he  called  her.  He  would  sit  for  hours 
ces,  or  from  mean  worldly  motives,  have  at  the  V ingle-neuk” — how  he  did  luxuriate  in. 
found  Providence  kinder  to  them  than  they  the  English  fires! — with  Hilary  on  a footstool 
deserved,  and  settled  down  .into  happy,  affec-  beside  him,  her  arm  resting  on  his  knee,  or 
'donate  husbands  and  wives.  her  hand  fast  clasped  in  his.  And  sometimes. 

But  none  of  these  loves  can  possibly  haVe  when  Johanna  went  outof  the  room,  he  would 
the  sweetness,  the  completeness  of  such  a love  stoop  and  gather  her  close  to  his  heart.  But 
as  that  between  Hilary  Leaf  and  Kobert  I shall  tell  no  tales ; the  world  has  no  business 
Lyon.  with  these  sor-t  of  things. 

. There  was  nothing  very  romantic  about  it.  Hilary  was  very  shy  of  parading  her  happi- 
From  the  moment  when  Johanna  entered  the  ness  ; she  disliked  any  demonstrations  thereof, 
parlor,  found  them  standing  hand-in-hand  at  even  before  Johanna.  And  when  Miss  Bal- 
the  fireside,  and  Hilary  came  forward  and  quidder,  who  had,  of  course,  been  told  of  the 
kissed  her,  and  after  a slight  hesitation  Eobert  engagement,  came  down  one  day  expressly  to 
did  the  same,  the  affair  proceeded  in  most  mill- see  her  “fortunate  fellow  countryman,”  this 
pond  ^shion : Machavelian  little  woman  actually  persuaded 

“Unruffied  by  those  cataracts  andtreabs,  ■ her  lover  to  have  an  important  engagement  in 

That  humor  interposed  too  often  makes."  . London!  She  could  not  bear  him  to  be 
There  were  no  lovers’  quarrels  ; Eobert  Ly-  “ looked  at.” 
on  had  chosen  that  best  blessing  next  to  a “ Ah,  well,  you  must  leave  me,  and  I will 
good  woman,  a sweet  tempered  w'oman ; and  miss  you  terribly,  mv  deai,”  said  the  old 
there  was  no  reason  why  they  .should  quarrel  Scotchwoman.  But  it’s  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
more  as  lovers  than  they  had  done  as  friends,  nobody  good,  and  I have  another  young  lady 
And,  let  it  be  said  to  the  eternal  honorof  noth,  quite  ready  to  step  into  your  shoes.  When 
now,  no  more^than  in  their  Mendship  days,  shall  you  be  married?” 
was  there  any  ofbhat  hungry  engrossment  of  « j know-hush:  we’ll  talk  another 

■each  other  s society,  which  is  only  another  said  Hilary,  glancing  at  Johanna, 

form  of  selfishnes.s,  and  by  which  lovers  so  Balquidder  took  the  hint  and  was  si- 

oiten  make  their  owi;  happy  courting  time  a 

season  of  never-to-be-forgotten  bitterness  to  ml  ♦ , i i • 

every  body  connected  with  them.  . Thf  important  question  was  indeed  begm- 

Johanna  suffered  a little;  all  people  do  weigh  heavily  on  Hilary’s  mmd.  She 

when  the  new  rights  clash  with  the  old  ones ; .^as  fully  aware  of  what  Mr.  Lyon  wished,  and 
but  she  rarely  betrayed  it.  She  was  exceed-  “deed,  expected  ; that  when,  theLusmess  of 
ingly  good  : she  saw  'her  child  happy,  and  she  firm  being  settled,  m six  mqnths  hence  he 
loved  Eobert  Lyon  dearly.  He  was  very  *0  India  he  should  not  return  Slone, 

mindful  of  her,  very  tender:  and  as  Hilary  ^F^en  he  said  this,  she  had  never  dared  to 
still  persisted  in  doing  her  daily  duty  in  the  ^^ardly  even  to  thin^  She  let  the 

shop,  he  spent  more  of  his  time  with  theelder  peaceful  present  float  on,  day  by  day,  without 
sister  than  he  did  with  the  younger,  and  recognizing  such  a thing  as  the  future, 
sometimes  declared  solemnly  that  if  Hilary  But  this  could  not  be  always.  It  came  to 
did  not  treat  him  well  he  inteiided  to  make  an  an  end  one  January  afternoon,  vvhen  he  had 
offer  to  Johanna  ! ■ returned  from  a second  absence  in  Liverpool. 

Oh,  the  innuraerable  little  jokes  of  those  They  were  walking  up  Kichmond  Hill.  The 
happy  days!  Oh,  the  long,  quiet  walks  by  sqn  had  set- frostily  and  red  over  the  silver 
the  river  side,  through  the  park,  across  Ham  curve  of  the  Thames,  and  Venus,  large  and 
Common — any  where — it  did  not  matter;  the  bright,  was  shining  like  a great  eye  iubhe 
whole  world  looked  lovely,  even  on  the  dull; ; western  sky.  Hilary  long  remembered  exact- 
est  winter  day ! Oh,  the  endless  talks;  the  ly  how  every  thing  looked,  even  to  the  very 
renewed  mingling  of  two  lives,  which,  though  tree  they  stood  finder,  when  Eobert  LyonasW- 
divided,  had  never  been  really  apart,  for  nelth-  ed  her  to  fix  definitely  the  day  that  she  would 
erhad  any  thing  to  conceal;  neither  had  aver  marry  him. 

loved  any  but  the  other.  'Would  she  consent — there  seemed  no  spec- 
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ial  reason  to  the  contrary — that  it  should  be 
immediately  ? Or  would  she  like  to  remain 
with  Johanna  as  she  was,  till  just  before  they 
sailed  ? He  wished  to  be  as  good  as  possible 
to  Johanna — still — ” 

And  something  in  his  manner  impressed 
Hilary  more  than  ever  before  with  the  convic- 
tion of  all  she  was  to  him ; likewise,  all  he 
was  to  her.  More,  much  more  than  even  a 
few  short  weeks  since.  Then,  intense  as  it 
was,  the  love  had  a dream  like  unreality  ; now 
it  was  close,  home-like,  fatftiliar.  Instinctive- 
ly site  clung  to  his  arm  ; she  had  become  so 
used  to  being  Eobert's  darling  now'.  She 
shivered  as  she  thought  of  the  wide  seas  roll- 
ing between  them;  of  the  time  when  she 
should  look  for  him  at  the  daily  meal  and 
daily  fireside,  and  find  him  no  more. 

“ Eobert,  I want  to  talk  to  you  about  Jo- 
hanna.” 

“ I guess  what  it  is,”  said  he,  smiling ; 
“you  would  like  her  "to  go  out  to  India  with 
us.  Certainly,  if  she  chooses.  I hope  you 
did  not  suppose  I should  object.” 

“ No ; but  it  is  not  that.  She  would  not  live 
six  months  in  a hot  climate  ; the  doctor  tells 
me  so.” 

“ You  consulted  him  ?” 

“Yes,  confidentially,  without  her  knowing 
it.  But  I thought  it  right.  I wanted  to  make 
quite  sure  before — before — Oh,  Eobert.,-’ 

The  grief  of  her  tone  caused  him  to  suspect 
what  was  coming.  He  started. 

“ You  don’t  mean  that  ? Oh  no,  you  can 
hot ! My  little  woman,  my  own  little  woman 
— she  could  not  be  so  unkind.” 

Hilary  turned  sick  at  heart.  The  dim  land- 
scape, the  bright  sky,  seemed  to  mingle  and 
dance  before  her,  and  Venus  to  stare  at  her 
with  a piercing,  threatening,  baleful  lustre. 

“Eobert,  let  me  sit  down  on  the  bench, 
and  sit  you  beside  me.  It  is  too  dark  for 
people  to  notice  us,  and  we  shall  noi  be  very 
cold.” 

“ No,  my  darling  and  he  slipped  his  plaid 
round  her  shpulders,  and  his  arm  with  it. 

She  looked  up  pitifully.  “ Don’t  be  vexed 
with  me,  Eobert,  dear ; I have  thought  it  all 
over ; weighed  it  on  every  side ; nights  and 
nights  I have  been  awake  pondering  whac  was 
right  to  do.  And  it  always  comes  to  the  same 
thing.’' 

“ What  ?” 

“ It’s  the  old  story,”  she  answered  with  a 
feeble  smile.  “ ‘I  canna  leave  my  minnie.’ 
There  is  nobody  in  the  world  to  take  care  of 
Johanna  but  me,  not  even  Elizabeth,  who  is 
engrossed  in  little  Henry.  If  I left  her,  I am 
sure  it  would  kill  her.  And  she  can  not  come 
with  me.  Dear !”  (the  only  fond  name  she 
(jver  called  him)  “for  these  three  years — you 
say  it  need  only  be  three  years — you  will  have 
to  go  back  to  India  alone.” 

Eobert  Lyon  was  a very  good  man  ; but  he 
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was  only  a man,  notan  angel ; and  though  he 
made  comparatively  little  show  of  it,  he  was  a 
man  very  deeply  in  love.  With  that  jealous 
tenacity  over  his  treasure,  hardly  blamable, 
since  the  love  is  worth  little  which  does  not 
wish  to  have  its  object  “all  to  itself,”  he  had,! 
am  afraid,  contemplated  n^  without  pleasure 
the  carrying  off'  of  Hilary  w*his  Indian  home ; 
and  it  had  cost  him  something  to  propose  that 
Johanna  should  go  too.  He  "vvas  very  fond  of 
Johanna;  still — 

if  I tell  what  followed  will  it  forever  lower 
Eobert  Lyon  in  the  estimation  of  all  readers  '? 
He  said,  coldly,  “ As  you  please,  Hilary  ;” 
rose  up,  and  never  spoke  another  word  till 
they  reached  home. 

It  was  the  first  dulLtea  table  they  had  ever 
known  ; the  first  time  Hilary  had  ever  looked 
at  that  dear  face,  and  seen  an  expression  there 
which  made  her  look  away  again.  He  did 
not  sulk;  he  was  too  gentlemanly  for  that; 
be  even  exertedliimself  to  make  the  meal  pass 
pleasantly  as  usual ; ,but  he  was  evidently 
deeply  wounded  ; nay,  more,  displeased.  The 
strong,  stern  man’s  nature  within  him  had 
rebelled;  the  sweetness  had  gone  out  of  his 
face,  and  something  had  come  into  it  which 
the  very'begt  of  men  have  someiimes ; alas  for 
the  woman  who  cannot  understand  and  put  up 
with  it ! 

I am  not  going  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  ty- 
rants and  slaves  ; but  when  two  walk  together 
they  7iiust  be  agreed,  or  if  by  any  chance  thej'- 
are  not  agreed,  one  pmst  yield.  It  may  not 
always  be  the  weaker,  or  in  weakness  may  lie 
the  chiefest  s|^ength  ; but  it  must  be  one  or 
other  of  the  two  who  has  to  'be  the  first  to 
give  way  ; and,  save  in  very  exceptional  eases,, 
it  is,  and  it  ought  to  be,  the  woman.  God’s 
law  and  nature’s,  which  is  also  God’s,  ordains 
this ; instinct  teaches  if;  Christianity  enforces 
it. 

Will  it  inflict  a death  blow  upon  any  admi- 
ration she  may  have  excited,  this  brave  little 
Hilary,  who  fought  through  the  world  by  her- 
self ; who  did  not  shrink  from  traversing  Lon- 
don streets  alone  at  seemly  and  unseemly 
hours;  from  going  into  sponging  houses  and 
debtor’s  prisons  ; from  earning  her  own  liveli- 
hood, even  in  a shop — if  I confess  that  Eobert 
Lyon,  being  angry  with  her^  justly  or  unjustly, 
and  she,  looking  upon  him  as  her  future  hus- 
band, her  “ lord  and  master”  if  you  will, 
whom  she  would  one  day  promise,  and  intend- 
ed, literally  “ to  obey” — she  thought  it  her 
duty,  not  only  her  pleasure  but  her  duty,  to  be 
the  first  to  make  reconciliation  between  them'? 
ay,  and  at  evei"y  sacrifice,  except  that  of  prin- 
ciple. 

" :*And  I am  afraid,  in  spite  of  all  that  “strong- 
minded”  women  may  preach  to  the  contrary, 
that  all  good  women  will  have  to  do  this  to  all 
men  who  stand  in  any  close  relation  toward 
them,  whether  fathers,  husbands,  brothers,  or 
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lovers,  if  they  wish  to  preserve  peace,  and 
love,  and  holy  domestic  influence  ; and  that 
so  it  must  be  to  the  end  of  time^- 

Miss  Leaf  might  have  discovered  that  some- 
thing was  amiss ; but  she  was  too  wise  to  take 
any  notice,  and  being  more  than  usually  feeble 
that  day.  immediately  after  tea  she  went  to  lie 
down.  When  Hilary  followed  her,  arranged 
her  pillows,  and  covered  herup,  Johanna  drew 
her  child’s  face  close  to  her  and  whispered,  . 

“That  will  do,  love.  Don’t  stay  with  me. 
I would  not  keep  yOu  from  Robert  on  any  ac- 
count.” 

• Hilary  all  but  broke  down ; and  yet  the 
words  made  her  stronger  firmer;  set  more 
clearly  before  her  the  solemn  duty  which 
young  folks  in  love  are  so  apt  to  forget,,  that 
there  can  be  no  blesging  on  the  new  tie,  if  for 
any  thing  short  of  inevitable  necessity  they  let 
go  one- link  of  the  old. 

Yet,  Robert — It  was  such  a new  and  dread- 
ful feeling  to  be  standing  outside  the  door  and 
shrink  from  going  in  to  him  ; to  see  him  rise 
up  formally,  saying,  “ Perhaps  he  had  better 
leave  ; and  have  to  answer  with  equal  form- 
ality, “ NoFunless  you  are  obliged  and  for 
him  then,  with  a shallow  pretence  of  being  at 
ease,  to  take  up  a book  and  offer  to  read  aloud 
to  her  while  she  worked.  He — who  used  al- 
ways to  set  his  face  strongly  against  all  sew-, 
ing  of  evenings— because  it  deprivedhim  tem- 
porarily of  the  sweet  eyes,  and  the  little  soft 
hand.  Oh,  it  was  hard,  hard ! 

Nevertheless,  she  sat  still  and  tried  to  listen ; 
but  the  words  went  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at 
the* other;  she  retained  nothing.  By-and-by 
■her  throat  began  to  swell,  and  she  could  not 
see  her  needle  and  thread.  Yet  still  he  went 
on  reading.  It  was  only  when,  by  some  bless- 
ed chance,  turning  to  reach  a paper  cutter,  he 
caught  sight  o£  her,  that  he  closed  the  book 
and  looked  discomposed ; not  softened,  only 
discomposed. 

Who  shall  be  first  to  speak?  Who  shall 
catch  the  passing  angel’s  wing?  Ohe minute, 
and  it  may  have  passed  over. 

I am  not  apologizing  for  Hilary  the  least  in 
the  world.  I do  not  know  even  if  she  consid- 
ered whether  it  was  her  place  or  Robert’s  to 
make  the  first  advance.  Ihdeed,  I fear  she  did 
not  consider  it  at  all,  but  just  acted  upon  im- 
pulse, because  it  was  so  cruel,  so  heartbreak- 
ing, to  be  at  variance  with  him.  But  if  she 
had  considered  it  I doubt  not  she  wouid  have 
done  from  duty  exactly  what  she  did  by  in- 
stinct— crept  up  to  him  as  he  sat  at  the  fire- 
side, and  laid  her  little  hand  on  his. 

“ Robert,  what  makes  you  so  angry  with  me 
still?”  . , „ 

“Not  angry  ; I have  no  right  to  be. 

4<  Yes,  you  would  have  if  I had  really  done 
wrong.  Have  I ?” 

“ You  must  judge  for  yourself.  For  me— 


I thought  you  loved  me  better  than  I find  you 
do,  and  I made  a mistake  ; that  is  all.” 

Ay,  he  had  made  a mistake,  but  it  was  not 
that  one.  It  was  the  other  mistake  ilfht  men 
continually  make  about  women  ; they  can  not 
understand  that  love  is  not  worth  having,  that 
it  is  not  love  at  all,  but  merely  a selfish  car- 
rying out  of  selfish  desires,  if  it  blinds  us  to 
any  other  duty,  or  blunts  in  us  any  other  sa- 
cred tenderness.  They  can  not  see  how  she 
who  is  false  in  one  relation  may  be -false  in 
another ; and  that,  true  as  human  nature’s 
truth,  ay,  and  often  fulfilling  itself,  is  Braban- 
tio’s  ominous  warning  to  Othello — 

“ Look  to  her,  Moor ! have  a good  eye  to  see ; 

She  has  deceived  her  father,  and  may  thee.” 

Perhaps  as  soon  as  he  had  said  the*  bitter 
word  Mr.  Lyon  was  sorry,  any  how,  the -soft 
answer  which  followed  it  thrilled  through  ev- 
ery nerve  of  the  strong  willed  man — a man  not 
easily*  made  .angry,  but  when  he  was,  very 
hard  to  move. 

“ Robert,  will  you  listen  to  me  for  two  min- 
utes ?” 

“ For  as  long  as  you  like,  only  you  must 
not  expect  me  to  agree  with  you.  You  can 
not  suppose  I shall  say  it  is  right  for  you  to 
forsake  me.”* 

“ I forsake  you  ? Oh,  Robert !” 

Words  are  not  always  the  wisest  arguments. 
His  “ littie  woman”  crept  closer,  and  laid  her 
head  on  his  breast;  he  clasped  convulsively. 

“ Oh,  Hilary,  how  could  you  wound  me 
so?” 

And  in  lieu  of  the  discussion,  a long  silence 
brooded  over  the  fireside— rthe  silence  of  ex- 
ceeding love. 

“ Now,  Robert,  may  I talk  to  you  ?” 

“Yes.  Preach  away,  my  little  conscience.” 
“ It  shall  not  be  preaching,  and  it  is  not  al- 
together for  conscience,”  said  she  smiling. 
“ You  would  not  like  me  to  tell  you  I did  not 
love  Johanna?” 

“ Certainly  not.  I love  her  very  much  my- 
self, only  ! prefer  you,  as  is  natural.  Appar- 
ently you  do  not  prefer  me,  which  may  also  be 
natural.” 

“Robert!” 

There  are  times  when  a laugh  is  better  than 
a reproach;  and  something  else,  which  need 
not  be  more  particularly  explained,  is  safer 
than  either^  It  is  possibie  Hilary  tried  the 
experiment,  and  then  resumed  her  “ say.” 

“ Now,  Robert  put  yourself  in  my  place,  and 
try  to  think  fqr  me.  I have  been  Johanna’s 
child  for  thirty  years;  she  is  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  ine.  Her  health  is  feeble  ; every 
year  of  her  life  is  at  least  doubtful.  If  she  lost 
me  I tl^ink  she  would  never  live  out  the  next 
three  years.  You  would  not  like  that  ?” 
‘"No." 

“ In  all  divided  duties  like  this  somebody 
must  suffer;  the  question  is,  which  can  suffer 
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best?  She  is  old  and  frail,  we  are  young  ; she|take  out  of  the  brief  span  of  mortal  life,  and, 
is  alone,  we  are  two ; she  never  bad  any  liap-!  therefore,  bow  far  they  are  justifiable,  for  any 


piness  i«  her  life,  except,  perhaps  me;  and  we 
—oh  how  happy  we  are  ! I think,  Eobert,  it 
would  be  better  for  us  to  suffer  than  poor  Jo- 
hanna.” 

“ You  little  .Jesuit,”  he  said  : but  the  higher 
nature  of  the  man  was  roused ; he  was  no 
longer  angry. 

“ It  is  only  for  a short  time,  remember — 
only  three  years.” 

“ And*  how  can  I do  without  you  for  three 
years  ' 


V’ 


■ Yes,  Eobert,  you  can.”  And  she  put  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  and  looked  at  him,  eye  to 
eye.  “You  know  1 am  your  very  own,  apiece 
of  yourself,  as  it  were ; that  when  I let  you  go 
it  i.s*like  tearing  myself  from  myself;  yet  I 
can  bear  it,  rather  than^do,  or  let  you  do,  in 
the  smallest  degree,  a thing  which  is  not 
right.” 

Eobert  Lyon  wasnotaman  of  many  words  ; 
but  he  had  the  rare  faculty  of  seeing  a case 
clearly,  without  reference  to  himself,  and  of| 
putting  it  clearly  also,  when  necessary. 

“ It  seems  to  me,  Hilary,  that  this  is  hardly 
a matter  of  abstract  right  or  wrong,  or  a good 
deal  might  be  argued  on  my  side  of  the  subject! 
It  is  more  a case  of  personal  conscience.  The 
two  are  not  always  identical,  though  they  look 
so  at  first ; but  they  both  eome  to  the  same 
result.” 

“ And  that  is — ” 

“ If  my  little  woman  thinks  it  right  to  act 
as  she  does,  I also  think  it  right  to  let  her. 


thing  short  ol  absolute  necessity,  Heaven 
knows. 

In  this  case  it  was  an  absolutely  necessity. 
Eobert  Lyon’s  position  in  “our  firm,”  with 
which  he  identified  himself  with  the  natural 
pride  of  a man  whb  has  diligently  worked  his. 
way  up  to  fortune,  was  such  that  he  could  not, 
without  sacrificing  his  future  prospects,  and 
likewise  what  he  felt  to  be  a point  of  honor, 
refuse  to  go  back  to  Bombay  until  such  time 
as  his  senior  partner’s  son,  the  young  fellow 
whom  he  had  “ coached”  in  Hindostanee,  aim 
nursed  through  a fever  years  ago,  could  con- 
veniently take  his  place  abroad. 

“Of  course,”  he  said,  explaining  this  to  Hil- 
ary and  her  sister,  “accidental  circumstances 
might  occur  to  cause  my  return  home  before 
the  three  years  were  out,  but  the  act  niust  be 
none  of  mine  ; I must  do  my  dut3^” 

“Yes,  you  must,”  answered  Hilary,  with  a 
gleam  lighting  up  her  eyes.  She  loved  so  in 
him  this  one  great  principle  of  his  life — the 
back-bone  of  it,  as  it  were — duty  before  all 
things. 

Johanna  asked  no  questions.  Once  she  had 
inquired,  with  a tremulous,  hardly  concealed 
alarm,  whether  Eobert  wished  to  take  Hilary 
back  with  him,  ‘and  Hilary  bad  kissed  her, 
smilingly,  saying,  “Ho,  that  was  impossible.’' 
Afterward  the  subject  was  never  revived.- 
And  so  these  two  lovers,  both  stern  in  what 
they  thought  their  duty,  went  on  silently  to- 


And  let  this  be  the  law  of  our  married  life,  if  gst^er  to  the  last  day  of  parting, 
we  ever  are  married,”  and  he  sighed,  “ that!  If  '''as  almost  as  quiet  a day  as  that  never- 
when  we  differ  each  should  respect  the  other’s|to-be-forgotten  Sunday  at  Stowbury.  They 
conscience,  and  do  right  in  the  truest  sense,  I '^sot  a long  walk  together,  in  the  course  of 
by  allowing  the  other  to  do  the  same.”  iwliich  M-r.  Lyon  forced  her  to  agree  to  what 

' “ Oh,  Eobert!  how  good  you  are.”  [hitherto  she  had  steadfastly  resisted,  that  she 

So  these  two,  an  hour  after,  met  .Johannaiand  Johanna  should  accept  fro'm  him  enough, 
with  cheerful  faces  : and  she  never  knew  how  Ja  addition  to  their'own  fifty  pounds  a year,  to 
much  both  had  sacrificed  for  her  sake.  Oncejenable  them  to  live  comfortably  without  her 
only,  when  she  was  for  a few  minutes  absent  working  any  more. 

from  the  parlor,  did  Eobert'  Lyon  renew  the;  “Are  you  ashamed  of  my  working?”  she 
subject,  to  suggest  a medium  course.  jasked,  with  something  between  a tear  and  a 

But  Hilary  resolutely  refused.  Hot  that;smile.  “Sometimes  I used  to  be  afraid  you 


she  doubted  him — she  doubted  herself.  She 
knew  quite  well  by  the  pang  that  dart,ed 
through  her  like  a shaft  of  ice,  as  she  felt  his 
warm  arm  round  her,  and  thought  of  the  time 
when  she  would  feel  it  no  more,  that,  after 
she  had  been  Eobert  Lyon’s  happy  wife  for 
three  months,  to  let  him  go  to  India  without 
her  would  be  simply  and  utterly  impossible. 

Fast  fled  the  months ; they  dwindled  into 
weeks,  and  then  into  days.  I shall  not  enlarge 
upon  this  time.  Now,  when  the  ends  of  the 
world  have  been  drawn  together,  and  every 
family  has  one  or  more  relatives  abroad,  agrief| 
like  Hilary’s  has  become  so  common  that 
nearly  every  one  can,  in  degree,  understand  it. 
How  bitter  such  partings  are,  how  much  they 


would  think  the  less  of  me  because  circum- 
stances made  me  an  independent  woman,  earn- 
ing my  own  bread.  Do  you  ?” 

“ My  darling,  no.  I am  proud  of  her.  But 
she  must  never  work  any  more.  Johanna 
says  right ; it  is  a man’s  place,  and  not  a wo- 
man’s. I will  not  allow  it.” 

When  he  spoke  in  that  tone  Hilary  always 
submitted. 

He  told  her  another  thing  while  arranging 
with  her  all  the  business  part  of  their  con- 
cerns, and  to  reconcile  her  to  this  partial  de- 
dependence upon  him,  which,  he  urged,  was 
only  forestalling  his  rights ; that  before  he  first 
quitted  England,  seven  years  ago,  he  had  made 
his  will,  leaving  her,  if  still  unmarried,  his 
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sole  heir  and  legatee,  indeed  int  exactly  the 
position  that  slfe  would  have  been  had  she 
been  his  wife. 

“This  will  exists  still ; so  that  in  any  case 
you  are  safe.  No  further  poverty  can  ayer 
befall  my  Hilary.” 

His — his  own — Robert  Lyon*s  oWn.  Her 
sense  of  this  was  so  strong  that  it  took  away 
the  sharpness  of  the  parting,  made  her  feel,  up 
to  the  very  last  minute,  when  she  clung  to 
him — was  pressed  close  to  him — heart  to  heart 
and  lip  to  lip — for  a space  that  seemed  half  a 
life-time  of  mixed  anguish  and  joy — that  he 
was  notieallj  going;  that  somehow  or  other, 
next  day  or  next  week  he  would  be  back  again, 
as  in  his  frequent  re-appearances,  exactly  as 
before. 

When  he  was  really  gone — when,  as  shesat 
with  her  tearless  eyes  fixed  on  the  closed  door 
— Johanna  softly  touched  her,  saying,  “ Mv 
chj^d  then  Hilary  learned  it  all. 

The  next  twenty-four  hours  will  hardly 
bear  being  writen  about.  Most  people  know 
what  it  is  to  miss  the  face  out  of  the  house — 
the  life  out  of  the  heart.  To  com-e.and  go,  to 
eat  and  drink,  to  lie  down  and  rise,  and  find 
all  things  the  same,  and  gradually  to  recognize 
that  it  must  be  the  same,  indefinitely,  perhaps 
always.  To  be  met  continually  by  small  tri- 
fles—a dropped  glove,  a book,  a scrap  of 
handwriting  that  yesterday  would  have  been 
thrown  into  the  fire,  but  to-day  is  picked  up 
and  kept  as  a relic ; and  at  times,  bursting 
through  the  quietness  which  must  be  gained, 
or  at  least  assumed,  the  cruel  craving  for  one 
word  more — one  kiss  more— for  only  one  five 
minutes  of  the  eternally  ended  yesterday  ! 

All  this  hundreds  have  gone  through;  so 
did  Hilary.  She  ,«ai^  afterward  it  was  good 
for  her  that  she  dill ; it  would  make  her  feel 
for  others  in  a way  she  had  never  felt  before.- 
Also,  because  it  taught  her  that  such  a heart- 
break can  be  borne  and  lived  through  when 
help  is  sought  where  only  real  help  can  be 
‘found  ; and  where,  when  reason  fails,  and 
those  who,  striving  to  do  right  irrespective  of 
the  consequences,  cry  out  again.st  their  tor- 
ments, and  wonder  why  they  should  be  made 
so  to  suffer,  childlike  faith  come.s  to  their  res- 
cue. For,  let  us  have  all  the  philosophy  at 
ottr  fingers’  ends,  what  are  we  but  children? 
We  know  not  what  a day  may  bring  forth. 
All  wisdom  resolves  itself  into  the  simple 
hymn  which  we  learned  when  we  were 
young : 

“Heep  in  mifatliomable  mines 
Of  never-failing  still, 

He  tfeasurc.s  up  His  vast  designs. 

And  works  His  sovereign  will.  ^ 

Blind  unbelief  is  sure  to  err, 

And  scan  His  work  in  vain ; 

Ooi)  is  His  own  interpreter. 

And  He  w ill  make  it  plain.’- 


The  night  after  Robert  Lyon  left,  Hilary 
and  Johanna  were  sitting  together  in  their  par- 
lor. Hilary  had  been  writing  a long  lettei  to 
Miss  *Balquidder,  explaining  that  she  would 
now  give  up  in  favor  of  the  other  young  lady, 
or  any  other  of  the  many  to  whom  it  would 
be  a blessing,  her  position  in  the  shop  ; but 
that  she  hoped  still  to  help  her — Miss  Bal- ' 
quidder — in  any  way  she  could  point  out  that 
would  he  useful  toothers.  She  wished,  in  her 
humble  way,  as  a sort  of  thank  offering  from 
one  who  had  passed  through  the  waves  and 
been  landed  safe  ashore,  to  help  those  who 
were  still  struggling,  as  she  herself  had  strug- 
gled once.  She  desired,  as  far  as  in  her  lay, 
to  be  Miss  Balquidder’s  “ right  hand”  till  Mr. 
Lyon  came  home. 

This  letter  she  read  aloud  to  Johanna, 
whose  failing  eye'  sight  refused  all  candle  light 
occupation,  and  then  came  and  sat  beside  her 
in  silence.  She  felt  terribly  worn  and  weary, 
'but  she  was  very  quiet  now. 

“We  must  go  to  bed  early,”  was  all  she 
said. 

“Yes,  my  child.” 

And  Johanna  smoothed  her  hair  in  the  old, 
fond  way,  making  no  attempFto  console  her, 
but  only  to  love  her — always  the  safest  con- 
solation. And  Hilary  was  thankful  that  nev- 
er, even  in  her  sharpest  agonies  of  grief,  had 
she  betrayed  that  secret  which  would  have 
made  her  sister’s  life- miserable,  have  blotted 
out  the  thirty  years  of  motherly  love,  and 
caused  the  other  love  to  rise  up  like  a cloud 
between  her  and  it,  never  to  be  lifted  until  Jo- 
hanna sank  into  the  possibly  not  far-off  grave. 

“No,  no,”  she  thought  to  herself,  as  she 
looked  on  that  frail,  old  face',  which  even  the 
secondary  grief  of  this  last  week  seemed  to 
have,  made  frailer  and  older.  “ No,  it  is  bet- 
ter as  it  is  ; I believe  I did  right.  The  end 
will  show.” 

The  end  was  nearer  than  she  thought.  So. 
sometimes — not  often,  lest  self-sacrifice  should 
become  a less  holy  thing  than  it  is — Provi- 
dehee  accepts  the  will  foi  the  act,  and  makes 
the  latter  needless. 

There  was  a sudden  knock  at  the  hall  door. 

“It  is  the  young  people  coming  in  tp  sup- 
per.” 

“ It’s  not,”  said  -Hilary,  starting  up — “ it’s 
not  their  knock.  It  is—”  * 

She  never  finished  the  sentence,  for  she  was 
sobbing  in  Robert  Lyon’s  arms. 

“ What  does  it  all  mean  ?”  cried  the  bewil- 
dered  Johanna,  of  whom,  I must  confess,  for 
once  nobody  took  the  least  notice. 

It  meant  that,  by  one  of  tlieee  strange  acci- 
dents, as  we  call  them,  which  in  a moment 
alter  the  whole  current  of  things,  the  senior 
partner  bad  suddenly  died,  and  his  son,  liot 
being  qualified  to  take  his  place  in  the  Liver- 
pool hou.=e,  ha^l  to  go  out  to  India  instead  of 
Robert  Lyon,  who  would  now  remain  perma- 
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nently,  as  the  third  senior  partner,  in  Eng- 
land. 

This  news  had  met  him  at  Southatnpton. 
He  had  gone  thence  direct  to  Liverpool,  ar- 
ranged affairs  so  far  as  was  possible,  and  re- 
turned, traveling  without  an  hour’s  intermis- 
sion, to  tell  his  own  tidings,  as  was  best— or 
as  he  thought  it  was. 

Perhaps  at  the  core  of  his  heart  lurked  the 
desire  to  come  suddenly  back,  as,  it  is  said,  if 
the  absent  or  the  dead  should  come,  they 
would  ffnd  all  things  changed  ; {he  place  filled 
up  in  home  and  hearth — no  face  of  welcome 
— no  heart  leaping  to  heart  in  the  ecstasy  of 
reunion. 

Well,  if  Eobert  Lyon  had  any  .misgivings — 
and  being  a man,  and  in  love,  perhaps  he  had 
— they  were  ended  now. 

“ Is  she  glad  to  see  me  V’  was  all  he  could 
find  .to  say  when,  Johanna  having  consider- 
ately vanished,  he  might  have  talked  as  much 
as  he  pleased. 

Hilary’s  only  answer  was  a little,  low  laugh 
of  inexpressible  content. 

He  lifted  between  his  bands  the  sweet 
face,  neither  so  young  nor  so  pretty  as  it  had 
been,  but  oh ! so  sweet,  with  the  sweetnees  that 
long  outlives  beauty — a face  that  a man  might 
look  on  all  his  life  time  and  never  tire  of — so 
infinitely  loving,  so  infinitely  true  ! And  he 
knevtf  it  was  his  wife’s  face,  to  shine  upon  him 
day  by  day,  and  year  by  year,  till  it  faded  into 
old  age — beautiful  and  beloved  even  then.  All 
the  strong  nature  of  the  man  gave  way ; he 
wept  almost  like  a child  in  his  “little  wo- 
man’s” arms.  ^ 

Let  us  leave  them  there,  by  that  peaceful 
fireside—  these  two,  who  are  to  sit  by  one  fire- 
side as  long  as  they  live.  Of  their  further 
fortune  we  know  nothing — nor  do  they  them- 
selves— except  the  one  fact,  in  itself  joy  enough 
for  any  mortal  cup  to  hold,  that  it  will  be  sha- 
red together.  Two  at  the  hearth,  two  abroad  ; 
two  to  labor,  two  to  rejoice  ; or,  if  so  it  must 
be,  two  to  weep,  and  two  to  comfort  one  an- 
other ; the  man  to  be  the  head  of  the  woman, 
and  the  woman  the  heart  of  the  man.  This 
is  the  ordination  of  God  ; this  is  the  perfect 
life  ; none  the  less  perfect  that  so  many  fall 
short  of  it.  p 

So  let  us  bid  them  good-by  ; Eobert  Lyon 
and  Hilary  Leaf,  “Good-by;  God  be  with 
ye!”  for  we  shall  see  them. no  more. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

•Elizabeth  stood  at -the  nursery  window, 
pointing  out  to  little  Henry  how  the  lilacs  and 
laburnums  were  coming  into  flower  in  the 
square  below,  and  speculating  with  him  wheth- 
er the  tribe  of  sparrows  which  they  ha^  fed 


all  the  winter  from  the  migponette  boxes  on 
the  window  sill  would  be  building  nests  in  the 
tall  trees  of  Eussell  Square  ; for  she  wished, 
with,  her  great  aversion  to  London,  to  make 
h?r  nursling  as  far  as  possible  “a  country 
child.” 

Master  Henry  Leaf  Ascett  was  by  no  means 
little  now.  He  would  run  about  on  his  totier- 
ing  fat  legs,  and  he  could  say,  “ Mammy  Liz- 
zie,” also,  “ Pf^pa,”  as  had  been  carefully 
taught  him  by  nis  conscientious  nurse.  At 
yvhich  papa  had  been  at» first  excessively  sur- 
prised, then  gratified,  and  had  at  last  taken 
kindly  to  the  appellation  as  a matter  of  cQurse. 

It  inaugurated  a new  era  in  Peter  Ascott’s 
life.  At  first  twice  a week,  and  then  every 
day,  he  sent  up  for  “ Master  Ascott”  to  keep 
him  company  at  dessert ; he  then  changed  his 
dinner  hour  from  half  past  six  to  five,  because 
Elizabeth,  with  her  stern  sacrifice  of  ev^ry 
thing  to  the  child’s  good,  had  suggests  to 
him,  humbly  but  firmly,  that  late  hours  kept 
little  Henry  too  long  out  of  his  bed.  He  gave 
up  his  bottle  of  port  and  his  after-dinner  sleep, 
and  took  to  'making  water-lilies  and  caterpillars 
out  of  oranges  and  boats  out  of  walnut  shells,  for 
hisboy’sspecialedification.  Sometimes  when, 
at  half  past  six,  Elizabeth,  punctual  .as  clock- 
work, knocked  at  the  dining  room  door,  she 
heard  father  and  son  laughing  together  in  a 
moat  jovial  manner,  though  the  decanters 
were  in  their  places  and  the  wine  glasses  un- 
touched. 

And  even  after  the  child  disappeared,  the 
butler  declared  that  master  usually  took  qui- 
etly to  his  newspaper,  or  rang  for  his  tea,  Or 
perhaps  dozed  harmlessly  in  h‘is  chai»till  bed- 
time. 

I do  not  allege  thatP^er  Ascott  was  mirac- 
ulously changed ; people  do  not  change,  es- 
pecially at  his  age ; externally  he  was  still  the 
same  pompous,  overbearing,  coarse  man,  with 
whom,  no  doubt,  his  son  would  have  a tolera- 
bly sore  bargain  in  years  to  come.  But  still 
the  child  had  touched  a soft  corner  in  his 
heart,  the  one  soft  corner  which  in  his  youth 
had  yielded  to  the  beauty  of  Miss  Selina  Leaf ; 
and  the  old  fellow  was  a better  fellow  than  he 
had  once  been.  Probably,  with  care,  he'' 
might  be  for  the  rest  of  his  life  at  least  man-! 
ageable.  i 

Elizabeth  hoped  so  for  his  boy’s  sake,  and': 
dittle  as  she  liked  him,  she  tried  to  conquer 
jher  antipathy  as  much  as  she  could.  Sheal  , 
ways  took  care  to  treat  him  with  extreme  res-. 

: pect,  and  to  bring  up  little  Henry  to  do  the  same.) 
And,  as  often  happens,  Mr.  Ascott  began  gra-i 
I dually  to  comport  himself  in  a manner  deser-;| 
ving  of  respect.  He  ceased  his  oaths  and  hisjj 
coarse  language  ; seldom  flew  into  a passion 
and  last,  not  least,  the  butler  avouched  thatj 
master  hardly  ever  went  to  bed  “ muzzy”  now.j^ 
Toward  all  his  domestics,  and  especially  hisjjj 
son’s  nurse,  he  behaved  himself  more  like  a 
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naster  and  less  like  a tyrant ; so  tliat  tke  es-]of  Tom  Cliffe’s  passing  through  the  town  as  a 
lablishment  at  Russell  Square  went  on  in  a Chartist  lecturer,  or  something  of  the  sprt, 
ivay  more  peaceful  than^iad  ever  been  known  withhis  pretty,  showy  London  wife,  who,  when, 
before.  he  brought  her  there,  had  looked  down  rather 

There  was  no  talk  of  his  giving  it  a new  contemptuously  upon  the  street  where  Tom 
mistress  ; he  seemed  to  have  had  enough  of  was  born. 

matrimony.  Of  his  late  wife  he  never  spoke  ; This  was  all  Elizabeth  knew  about  them, 
whether  he  loved  her  or  not,  whether  he  had  They,  too,  had  passed  from  her  life  as  phases 
regretted  her  or  not,  the  love  and  regret  were  of  keen  joy  and  keener  sorrow  do  pass,  like  a 
now  alike  ended.  dream  and  the  shadows  of  a dream.  It  may 

Poor  Selina  ! It  was  Elizabeth  only,  who,  be,  life  iiself  will  seem  at  the  end  to  be  nothing 
with  a sacred  sense  of  duty,  occasionally  talk-  niore. 

ed  to  little  Henry  about  “ mamma  up  there”  But  Elizabeth  Hand’s  love  story  was  not  so 
— pointing  to  the  blank  bit  of  blue  skv  over  end. 

the  trees  of  Russell  Square,  and  hoped  m time  morning,  the  same  morning  when  she 

to  make  him  understand  something  about  her,  bal  been  pointing  out  the  lilacs  to  little  Henry, 
and  how  she  had  loved  him,  her  “ baby.”  came  in  from  the  square  with  a 

This  love,  the  only  beautiful  emotion  her  life  branch  of  them  in  her  hand,  the  postman  gave 
had  known,  was  the  one  fragment  that  remain- jber  a letter,  the  handwriting  of  which  made 
ed  of  it  after  her  death  : the  one  remembrancejbdr  start  as  if  it  had  been  a visitation  from  the 

she  left  to  her  child.  t-  • r ■ ■ ,,7  • i 

T .^^1  -IT  . ■ ii,  1 ...  ri  i ! “Mammy.  Lizzie,  mammy  Lizzie!  cried 

Little  Henrv  was  not  in  the  least  like  her,  ..  . „ • , , • , , 

.1-1  1 • ^ ,u  XT  . 1 ..^dittle  Henry,  plucking  at  her  gown,  but  for 

nor  yet  like  his  father.  He  took  aftj  soine,^^^^  nurse  did  not  notice  him.  She  stood 
forgotten  type,  some  past  generation  of  eher^^^  door-step,  trembling  violently;  at 

family,  which  reappeared  m this  as  something.  , , , into  her  nocket  lift- 

new.  To  Elizabeth  he  was  a perfect  revela-r'‘«,  tne  letter  into  tier  pocRet,  iitt 

. ,.t  1 ■ , 1 X-  ■ . Tj-  ed  the  child,  and  got  up  stairs  somehow, 

tion  of  beauty  and  infantile  fascination.  she.  bad  settled  her  charge  to  his  mid- 

filled  up  eveiy  corner  o ei  lear  , 1 ® gjggp  and  not  till  then,  did  she  take 

fat  and  nourishing,  even  cheerful ; soclieerluJ:  ■'  - ..  ■ . 


. , , “ , • 4.1  „ t-  out  and  read  the  few  lines,  which,  though 

that  she  bore  with  equanimity  tue  parting!  . shahbv  uaner  nnrl  with  more  than 

with  her  dear  Miss  Hilary,  who  wentaway  iiir”‘t®“  shabby  paper,  and  with  more  than 

wuu  lici  ucai  XX  30  T,/’  T,  1 . r ODc  blot,  were  so  like — yet  so  terribly  unlike 

glory  and  happiness  as  Mrs.  Robe  t .Lyon  to  galigraphy  of  old  : 

live  in  Liverpool,  and  Miss  Leaf  with  her.  & r j 

Thus  both  Elizabeth’s  youthful  dreams  ended  i --Dhae  Elizabeth, — Ihave  no  right  to  aak  any  kindness 

'in  nothing,  and  it  was  more  than  probable,®'''.  but  if  you  avouM  like  to  see  an  old  iriend  ai^e,  I 
111  uuiiiiii!;,  . 1 1,  1 ■ vou  would  come  and  see  me.  I have  been  long  of  ask- 

■ that  for  the  future  their  lives  and  hers  being;*,,  ^ you,  lest  you  might  laiicy  J wauted  to  get  something  out 
Sfi  widelv  anart  she  would  see  vtTV  little  ofb'f  you  ; for  I’m  .as  poor  as  a rat ; and  once  lately  I sawyou, 

, , , ^ iUoT,  lociaiig  60  well  and  well-to-do.  But  it  waa  the  same  kind 

her  beloved  mistresses  any  inoie.  oui  iney  old  face,  and  I should  like  to  get  one  kind  look  from  it  be- 
had  done  their  work  iu  her  and  for  her  : and  fore  I go  where  I sha’n’t  want  any  kindness  from  any  body, 
it  had  borne  fruit  a hundred  fold,  and  would  However,  ^ 

gtili,  ‘‘Underneath  is  my  address.” 

“ I know  you  wp  take  care  of  tlds  child—  in  one  of  those  wretched  nooks  in 

he  is  the  hope  of  the  rami  y,  s swept  away  by  Victoria 

when  she  was  giving  her  last  kiss  to  jittle  Hen- 

improvements.  Elizabeth 

ry.  “ I could  not  bear  o eave  im,  1 weie  h^ppg^^gij  have  read  about  it  in  one  ot  the 
not  leaving  him  wH  you.  many  chariCable  pamphlets,  reports,  etc.. 

And  Elizabeth  had  a *en  1 P™h(.  , continually  to  the  wealthy 

ly  in  her  arms,  knowing  s le  was  rus  ei  , an  Ascott,  and  which  he  sent  down  stairs  to 

inwardly  vowing  to  e woi  } la  iiis  . [jght  fires  with.  What  must  not  poor  Tom 
Another  dream  was  likewise  ended  y so  com-  fiave  sunk  to  before  he  had  come  to  live  there? 
pletelv  that  she  sometime.s  wondered  if  it  was  fjjg  JeUer  was  like  a cry  out  of  the  depths, 
ever  real,  wbetlier  she  had  ever  been  a happy  agd  the  voice  was  that  of  her  youth,  her  first 
uirl,  looking  forward  as  giibs  do  to  vMfehoodjiQyg 

■Hiid  moliieri!Ood  : 'W  .sm  !;otj  Ik  aiiy  u 0mc.l1  e'er  deaf  to  that?  ' Thelove 

been  always  the  staid  middle  aged  pei.3on  ,sne  fi^ve  died  a natural  death  ; many  first 
was  now,  whom  nobody  ever  suspected  ot  any  loves  do  ; a riper,  completer,  happier  love  may 
such  things-  have  come  in  its  place  ; but  there  must  be  some- 

She  had  been  once  back  to  her  old  home,  to  thing  unnatural  about  the  woman  and  man 
settle  her  mother  comfortably  upon  a weekly  likewise,,  who  can  ever  quite  forget  it— the 
allowance  to  ’prentice  her  little  brother,  to  .jcwftf  their  youth — the  beauty  of  their  dawn, 
see  one  sister  married,  and  the  other  sent  oil,  “ Poor  Tom,  poor  Tom  !”  sighed  Elizabeth, 
to  Liverpool,  to  be  servant  to  Mrs.  Lyon.  |"  my  own  poor  Torn  !” 

Whfip  at  Stowbury,  she  had  heard  by  chance|  She  forgot  Esther  : either  from  Tom’s  not 


either  from  Tom’s  not 
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mentioning  her,  or  in  the  strong  return  to  old 
times  which  his  letter  produced  ; forgotherfor 
the  time  being  as  completely  as  if  shehadnev-l 
er  existed.  Even  when  the  recollection  came 
it  made  little  difference.  The  sharp  jealousy, 
the  dislike  and  contempt  had  all  calmed  down ; 
she  thought  she  could  now  see  Tom’s  wife  as 
any  other  wom^n.  Especially  if,  as  the  let- 
ter indicated,  they  were  so  very  poor  and  mis- 
erable. 

Possibly  Esther  had  suggested  writing  it? 

Perhaps,  though  Tom  did  not,  Esther  did 
“ want  to  get  something  out  of  her” — Eliza- 
beth Hand,  who  was  known  to  have  large 
wages,  and  to  be  altogether  a thriving  nerson?. 

Well,  it  mattered  little.  Theone  fact  remain-; to  1““-  and  fondly  thought  that,  as  his  wife, 
ed:  Tom  was  in  distress;  Tom  needed  her  ;;lier  incessant  care  might  save  him  from  it : 
she  must  c'O  jbat  nothing  could  save  him  now. 

Her  only’ leisure  time  was  of  an  evening  “ 

‘Me,  Tom.  But  don’t  speak.  Sit  down 


minute’s  time.  “ Can’t  last  long,  and  Lord 
knows  who’s  to  bury  him.” 

With  that  seiueiice  knelling  in  her  ears,  Eli- 
zabeth waited  till  she  heard  the  short  cough 
and  the  hard  breathing  of  some  one  toiling 
heavily  up  the  stair. 

Tom,  Tom  himself.  But  oh,  so  altered ! 
with  every  bit  of  youth  gone  out  of  him  ; with 
death  written  on  every  line  of  his  haggard 
face,  the  death  he  had  once  prognosticated 
with  a sentimental  pleasure,  but  which  now 
had  come  upon  him  in  all  its  ghastly  reality. 

He  was  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption. 
The  disease  was  latent  in  his  family,  Elizabeth 
knew:  she  had  known,  it  when  she  belonged 


after  Henry  was  in  bed.  The  intervening'  voice. 

hours,  especially  the  last  one,  when  the  chil  d , , , 

was  down  stairs  with  his  father,  calmed  her  ;i^’ ■ ■■  . j v,  v,- 

subdued  the  tumult  of  old  remembrances  that!,  f ^'^7  7 ® 

I but  he  made  no  further  demonstration,  nor- 


came  surging  up  and  beating  at  the  long  shnt 
door  of  her  heart.  When  her  boy  returned, 
leaping  and  laughing,  and  playing  all  sorts  of| 
tricks  as  she  put  him  to  bed,  she  could  sm  ile 
too.  And  when  kneeling  hesfde  her  in  his 
pretty  white  night  gown, 
through  the  prayer  she  had 
to  begin  to  teach  him,  though  of  course  he 
understand 


used  any  expression  of  gratitude.  He  seemed 
far  too  ill.  Sick  people  are  always  absorbed 
in  the  sad  present;  they  seldom  trouble  them- 
selves much  about  the  past.  Only  there  was 
he  her  hand, 

iKr.,i.TPt  it  ujhelplesslv,  imploringly,  that  moved  the  inmost 
tnougnt  It  rigbt;^g^^,(^  of  Elizabeth. 

“ I’m  veiy  bad,  you  see.  This  cough  ; oh, 


was  too  young  to  understand  it — the  words'-,  ' j ji  n - n x-“-  v.  » 

- ■ done  “ Forgive  us  our  tres-  :’‘  dreadfully  ; especially  of  nights.” 

Have  you  any  doctor  r 


“ niiy  will  be  done  ;”  “ Forgive  us  our  tres-; 

passes,  as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass!  rpu  i i v,  it.  it,  j 

against  us;”  and  lastly,  “ Lead  us  not  hilo  . “The  druggist  close  by,  or  rather,  the  drug- 

but  deliver  us  from  evil,”  struck.'f’®^  ^ shopman. 


temptation. 


He’s  a very  kind  young  fel- 


blow,  from  our  county,  I fancy,  for  he  asked  me 


ionce  if  I wasn’t  a Stowbury  man  ; and  ever 


since  he  has  doctored  me  for 


and 


home  to  his  nurse’s  inmost  soul. 

“Mammy,  mammy  Lizzie’s  ’tying.” 

Yes,  she  was  crying,  but  it  did  her  good.!  • , . j .i,  - i 

She  was  able  to  kiss  her  little  boy,  who  sleptiS"'^®"  a shilling  too,  now  and  then,  when 

like  a top  in  five  minutes;  then  she  took  offi 


nothing, 


her  good  silk  gown,  and  dressed  herself ; so- 
berly and  decently,  but  so  that  people  should 
not  Aspect,  in  that  low  and  dangerous  neigh- 
borhood, the  sovereigns  that  she  carried  in  an 
under  pocket,  ready  to  use  as  occasion  requir- 
ed. Tlius  equipped,  without  a minute’s  delay,! 
■;he  started  for  Tom’s  lodging.  ‘ 

It  wa-i  poorer  than  even  she  expected.  One! 


I’ve  been  a’most  clemmed  to  death  in  the  win- 
ter.” 

“ Oh,  Tom,  why'  didn’t  yoit  write  to  me  be- 
fore. Have  you  actually  yvanted  food  ?” 

“ Yes,  many  a time.  I’ve  been  out  of  work 
this  twelvemonth.” 

“ But  Esther?” 

“ Who  ?”  screamed  Tom. 

“Your  wife?” 

‘My  wife?  I’ve  got  none?  Shespentev- 


attic  room,  bare  almost  as  when  it  was  built. [0j.y  thing  till  I fell  ill,  and  then  she  met  a fel- 
No  chimney  or  grate,  no  furniture  except  £1!]q^  qj  Curse  her!” 

box  which  served  as  both  table  and  chair  ; and  xhe  fury  with  which  he  spoke  shook  him 
aheap  of  .straw,  with  a blanket  thrown  over  Qygj.^  jjjjj,  jj,tQ  another  violent  fit 

it.  The^only  comfort  about  it  was  that  it  was  Qf  Qjjt  of  which  he  revived  by  de- 

clean  : l om’s  innate  sense  of  refinement  ha'<Igj.ggg^  but  in  a state  of  such  complete  exhaus- 
abided  with  him  to  the  last.  ' ition  that  Elizabeth  hazarded 

Elizabeth  had  time  to  make  all  these  obser- 
vations, for  Tom  was  out — gone,  the  landlady 
said,  to  the  druggist’s  shop,  round  the  corner. 

“He’s  very  bad,  ma’am,”  added  the %o- 
man,  civilly,  probably  led  thereto  by  Eliza- 
beth’s respectable  appearance,  and  the  cab  in 
which  she  had  come — lest  she  should  lose  a\ 


no  more  ques- 
tions. He  must  evidently  be  dealt  with  exactly 
like  a child. 

She  made  up  her  mind  in  her  own  silent 
way,  as  indeed  she  had  done  ever  since  she 
cable  into  the  room. 

“ Lie  down.  Torn,  and  keep  yourself  quiet 
for  a little.  I’ll  be  back  as  soon  as  I can — 


mistress  and  maid, 
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back  with  something  to  do  you  good.  You  night/  when  I’ve  lain  on  that  straw,  and 
vron’t  object.”  thought  I was  dying,  I’ve  remembered  you 

“ No,  no ; you  can  do  any  thing  you  like  and  all  the  things  you  used  to  say  to  me. 
with  me.  You  always  could.”  You  are  a good  woman  ; there  never  was  a 

Elizabeth  groped  her  way  down  stairs  better.” 
strangely  calm  aad  self-possessed.  There  was  Elizabeth  smiled,  a faint,  rather  sad  smile, 
need.  Tom,  dying,  had  come  to  her  as  his  For,  as  she  was  washing  up  the  tea  things, 
sole  support  and  consolation — throwing  him-  she  had  noticed  Tom’s  voice  grow  feebler,  and 
self  helplessly  upon  her,  never  doubting  either  his  features  sharper  and  more  wan. 
her  will  or  her  power  to  help  him.  Neither  “I’m  very  tired,”  he  said.  “I’m  afraid  to 
must  fail.  Theimexplicable  woman’s  strength,  go  to  bed,  I get  such  wretched  nights;  bilt  I 
sometimes  found  in  the  very  gentlest,  quietest,  think,  if  I lay  down  in  my  clothes,  I could  go 
and  apparently  the  weakest  character,  nerved  to  sleep.” 

her  now.  Elizabeth  helped  him  to  tjie  small  pallet. 

She  went  up  and  down,  street  after  street,  shook  bis  pillow,  and  covered  him  up  as  if  he 
looking  for  lodgings,  till  the  evening  darkened,  had  been  a child. 

and  the  Abbey  towers  rose  grimly  against  the  “ You’re  very  good  to  me,”  he  said,  and 
summer  sky.  Then  she  crossed  over  West-  looked  up  at  her— Tom’s  bright,  fond  look  of 
minster  Bridge,  and  in  a little  street  on  the  years  ago.  But  it  passed  away  in  a moment, 
Surrey  side  she  found  what  she  wanted — a and  he  closed  his  eyes,  saying  he  was  so  ter- 
decent  room,  half  sitting,  half  bedroom,  with  fibly  tired. 

what  looked  like  a decent  landlady.  Therel  “ Then  I’ll  bid  you  good-by,  for  I ought  to 
was  no  time  to  make  many  inquiries;  any  j have  been  at  home  by  now.  You’ll  take  care 
any  thing  was  better  than  to  leave  Tom  an  of  yourself,  Tom,  and  I’ll  come  and  see  you 
other  night  where  he  was.  again  the  very  first  hour  I can  be  spared. 

She  paid  a week’s  rent  in  advance  ; bought  And  if  you  want  me  you’ll  send  to  me  at  once  ? 
^ring  and  provisions  : every  thing  she  could  You  know  where  ?” 

think  of  to  make  him  comfortable ; an!  then  “ I will,”  said  Tom.  “ Its  the  same  house, 
she  went  to  fetch  him  in  a cab.  i isn’t  it,  in  Bussell  Square  ?” 

The  sick  man  offered  no  resistanee ; indeed,  “ Yes.”  And  they  were  both  silent, 
he  hardly  seemed  to  know  what  she  was  doing  After  a minute,  Tom  asked,  in  a troubled 
with  him.  She  discovered  the  cause  of  this  voice, 

half  insensibility  when,  in  making  a bundle  of  “ Have  you  forgiven  me  ?” 
hie  few  clothes,  she  found  a package  labeled  “Yes,  'Tom,  quite.” 

“opium.”  “Won’t  you  give  me  one  kiss,  Elizabeth?” 

“ Don’t  take  it  from  me,”  he  said  pitifully.  She  turned  away.  She  did  not  mean  to  be 
“ it’s  the  only  comfort  I have.”  hard,  but  somehow  she  could  not  kiss  Esther’s 

But  when  he  found  himself  in  the  cheerful  husband, 
room,  with  the  fire  blazing  and  the  tea  laid  “ Ah,  well;  it’s  all  the  same!  good-by !” 
out,  he  woke  up  like  a person  out  of  a bad  “ Good-by,  Tom.” 

dream.  Eut  as  she  stood  at  the  door,  and  looked 

“ Oh,#51izabeth,  I’m  so  comfortable !”  back  at  him  lying  with  his  eyes  shut,  and  as 
Elizabeth  could  have  wept.  white  as  if  he  were  dead,  Elizabeth’s  heart 

Whether  the  wholesome  food  and  drink  re-  melted.  He  was  her  Tom,  her  own  Tom,  of 
vived  him,  or  whether  it  was  one  of  the  sud  whom  she  had  been  so  fond,  so  proud ; whose 
den  flashes  of  life  that  often  occur  in  consump-  future- she  had  joyfully  anticipated  long  before 
live  patients,  but  he  seemed  really  better,  and  she  thought  of  herself  as  mixed  up  with  it; 
began  to  talk,  telling  Elizabeth  about  his  and  he  was  dying,  dying  at  four-and-twenty ; 
long  illness,  and  saying  over  again  how  very  passing  away  to  the  other  world,  where,  per- 
kind  the  druggist’s  young  man  had  been  to  haps,  she  might  meet  him  yet,  with  no  cruel 
him.  Esther  between. 

“ I’m  sure  he’s  a gentleman,  though  he  has  “Tom,”  she  said,  and  knelt  beside  him, 
come  down  in  the  world ; for,  as  he  says,  ‘mis-  “ Tom,  I didn’t  mean  to  vex  you.  I’ll  try  to 
ery  makes  a man  acquainted  with  strange  be  as  good  as  a sister  to  you.  I’ll  never  for- 
bedfellows,  and  takes  the  nonsense  out  of  him.’lsake  you  as  long  as  you  liye.” 

I think  so  too,  and  if  ever  1 get  better,  I don’t  “ I know  you  never  will.” 
mean  to  go  about  the  country  speaking  against  “ Good-by,  then,  for  to-night.” 
bom  gentlefolks  any  more.  They’re  much  of  And  she  did  kiss  him,  mouth  to  mouth, 
a muchness  with  ourselves — bad  and  good;  a quietly  and  tenderly.  She  was  so  glad  of  it 
little  of  all  sorts ; the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  afterward. 

we  are.  Aren’t  they,  Elizabeth  ?”  It  was  late  enough  when  she  reached  Eus- 

“ I suppose  so.”  sell  Square ; but  nobody  ever  questioned  the 

“ And  there’s  another  thing  I mean  to  do.  proceedings  of  Mrs,  Hand,  who  was  a privileg- 
I mean  to  try  and  be  good  like  you.  Many  a ed  person.  She  crept  in  beside  her  little  Hen- 
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ry,  and  as  tlie  child  turned  in  his  sleep  and!  And  you  say  he  is  aStowbury  man?  That 
put  his  arms  about  her  neck,  she  clasped  him  I is  certainly  a claim;  I always  feel  bound, 
tight,  and  thought  there  was  still  something  somewhat  as  a member  of  Parliament  might 
to  live  for  in  this  weary  world.  ibe,  to  do  mj  best  for  any  one  belongingto  my 

All  night  she  thought  over  what  best  could  native  town.  So  be  satisfied,  Mrs.  Hand; 
be  done  for  Tom.  Though  she  never  deceived  consider  the  thing  settled.” 
herself  for  a fnoment  as  to  his  state,  still  she  And  he  was  going  away;  but  ^irne  being  of 
thought,  with  care  and  proper  nursing,  he  such  great  moment,  Elizabeth  ventured  to  de- 
might  live  a few  months.  Especially  if  she  tain  him  till  he  had  written  the  letter  of  re- 
could  get  him  into  the  Consumption  Hospital, icornmendation,  and  found  out  what  days  the 
newly  started  in  Chelsea,  of  which  she  was|application  for  admission  5ould  be  received, 
aware  Mr.  Ascott — whodearly.loved  to  see  hia  He  did  it  very  patiently,  and  even  took  out  his 
name  in  a charity  list — was  one  of  the  gov-ipiurse  and  laid  a sovereign  on  the  top  of  the 
ernors.  « ; letter.  i 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost ; she  deter.min-i  “ I suppose  the  man  is  poor  ; you  can  use 
ed  to  speak  to  her  master  at  once.  |this  for  his  benefit.” 

The  time  she  chose  was  when  she  broughtj  “There  is  no  need,  thank  you,  8ir,”  said 
down  little  Henry,  who  was  now  always  ex-^Elizabeth,  putting  it  gently  aside.  She  could 
pected  to  appear,  and  say,  “ Dood  morning, j not  bear  that  Tom  should  accept  any  body’s 
papa,”  before  Mr.  Ascott  went  into  the  city,  i money  but  her  own. 

As  they  stood,  the  boy  laughing  in  his  fa-!  At  her  first  spare  moment  she  wrote  him  a 
ther’s  face,  and  the  father  beaming  all  overilongTetter  explaining  what  she  had  done,  and 
with  delight,  the  bitter,  almost  fierce  thought, (appointing  the  next  day  but  one,  the  earliest 
smote  Elizabeth,  Why  should  Peter  Ascott  be' possible,  for  taking  him  out  to  Chelsea  her- 
standing  there  fat  and  flourishing,  and  poorjself.  If  he  objected  to  the  plan,  he  was  to 
Tom' dying?  It  made  her  bold  to  ask  the' write  and  say  so ; but  she  urged  him  as  strong- 
only  favor  she  ever  had  asked  of  the  master!  ly  as  she  could  not  to  let  slip  this  opportunity 
whom  she  did  not  care  for,  and  to  whom  shelof  obtaining  good  nursing  and  first  rate  medi- 
had  done  her  duty  simply  as  duty,  without, jcal  care. 

until  lately,  one  fragment  of  respect.  Many  times  during  the  day  the  thought  of 

“ Sir,  if  you  please,  might  I speak  with  you  ;Tom,;  alone  in  his  one  room — comfortable 
a minute  before  you  go  out?”  : though  it  was,  and  though  she  had  begged  the 

“Certainly,  Mrs.  Hand.  Any  thing  about!  landlady  to  see  that  be  wanted  nothing — came 
Master  Henry  ? Or  perhaps  yourself?  You  across  her  with  a sudden  pang.  His  face, 
want  more  wages?  Very  well.  I shall  be 'feebly  lifted  up  from  the  pillow,  with  its  last 
glad,  in  any  reasonable  way,  to  show  my  sat- i affectionate  smile,  the  sound  of  his  cough  as 
Isfaction  at  the  manner  in  which  you  bring  upUhe  stood  listening  outside  on  the  stair  head, 
my  son.”  'haunted  her  all  through  that  sunshiny  June 

“Thank  you, Sir,”  said  Elizabeth,  courtsey-jday  ; and,  mingled  with  it,  came  ghostly  vis- 
ing. “ But  it  is  not  that.”  'ions  of  that  other  day  in  June — her  happy 

And  in  the  briefest  language  she  could  find!  Whitsun  holiday — her  first  and  her  last, 
she  explained  what  it  was.  | Yo  letter  coming  from  Tom  on  tfieappoint- 

Mr.  Ascott  knitted  hia  brows  and  looked 'ed  morning,  she  left  Master  Henry  in  the 
important.  He  never  scattered  h's  benefitslcharge  of  the  house-maid,  who  was  very  fond 
with  a silent  hand,  and  he  dearly  liked  to  ere- i of  him — as  indeed  he  bade'  fair  to  be  spoiled 
ate  difficulties,  if  only  to  show-  how  he  couldlby  the  whole  establishment  at  Bussell  Square 
smooth  them  down.  j — and  went  down  to  Westminster. 

“To  get  a patient  admitted  at  the  Consump-I  There  was  a long  day  before  her,  so  she  took 
tion  Hospital,  is,  you  should  be  aware,  no  easy  a minute’s  breathing  space  on  Westminster 
matter,  until  the  building  at  Queen’s  Elm  is  Bridge,  and  watched  the  great  current  of  Lon- 
complete.  But  I flatter  myself  I have  influ-  don  life  ebbing  and  flowing — life  on  the  river 
ence.  I have  subscribed  a deal  of  money,  and  life  on  the  shore  ; every  body  sobi^sy  and 
Possibly  the  person  may  be  got  in  in  time,  active  and  bright. 

Who  did  you  say  he  was?”  “ Poor  Tom,  poor_  Tom !”  she  sighed,  and 

“Thomas  Cliffe.  He  married  one  of  the  wondered  whether  hi, s ruined  life  would  ever 
servants  here,  Esther — ” come  to  any  happy  ending,  except  death. 

“ Oh,  don’t  trouble  yourself  about  the  name ; She  hurried  on,  and  soon  found  the  street 
T shouldn’t  recollect  it.  The  housekeeper  where  she  had  taken  his  lodging.  Atthecor- 
might.  Why  didn’t  his  wife  apply  to  the  ner  of  it  was,  as  is  too  usual  in  London  streets, 
housekeeper?”  a public  house,  about  which  more  than  the 

The  careless  question  seemed  hardly  to  ex-  usual  number  of  disreputable  idlers  were  hang- 
pect  an  answer,  and  Elizabeth  gave  none.  She  ing.  There  were  also  one  or  two  policemen, 
could  not  bear  to  make  public  Tom’.s  misery  who  were  ordering  the  little  crowd  to  give  way 
and  Esther’s  shame.  to  a group  of  twelve  men,  coming  out. 
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“ What  is  that  ?”  asked  Elizabeth. 

“ Coroner’s  inquest ; jury  proceeding  to  view 
the  body.” 

Elizabeth,  who  had  never  come  into  contact 
with  any  thing  of  the  sort,  stood  aside  with  a 
sense  of  awe,  to  let  the  little  procession  pass, 
and  then  followed  up  the  street. 

It  stopped  ; oh  no  ! not  at  that  door!  But 
it  was;  there  was  no  mistaking  the  number, 
nor  the  drawn-down  blind  in  the  upper  room— 
Tom’s  room. 


delivered  their  verdict,  as  the  astute  policeman 
had  foretold,  “Died  by  the  visitation  of  God;” 
took  pipes  and  brandy  all  round  at  the  bar, 
and  then  adjourned  to  their  several  homes, 
gratified  at  having  done  their  duty  to  their 
country. 

Meantime,  Elizabeth  crept  up  stairs.  No- 
body hindered  or  followed  her  ; nobody  cared 
any  thing  for  the  solitary  dead. 

There  he  lay — poor  Tom ! almost  as  she  had 
left  him  ; the  counterpane  was  hardly  disturb- 


Whoisdead?”  she  asked,  in  a whisperjed,  the  candle  she^iad  placed  on  the  chair  had 


that  made  the  policeman  stare. 

“Oh!  nobody  particular;  a young  man, 
found  dead  in  his  bed : supposed  to  be  a case 
of  consumption ; verdict  will  probably  be, 
‘ Died  by  the  visitation  of  G od  !’  ” 

Ay,  that  familiar  phrase,  our  English  law’s 
solemn  recognition  of  our  national  religious 
feeling,  was  true.  God  bad  “visited”  poor 
Tom  ; he  suffered  no  more. 

Elizabeth  leaned  against  the  door-way,  and 
saw  the  twelve  jurymen  go  up  stairs  with  a 
clatter  of  feet,  and  come  down  again,  one  after 
the  other,  less  noisily,  and  some  of  them  look- 
ing grave.  Nobody  took  any  notice  of  her, 
until  the  lodging  house  mistress  appeared. 

“Oh,  here  she  is,  gentlemen.  This  is  the 
young  woman  as  saw  him  last  alive.  iShe’ll 
give  her  evidence.  She’ll  teli  you  I’m  not  a 
bit  to  blame." 


burned  down  to  a bit  of  wick,  which  still  lay 
in  the  socket.  Nobody  had  touched  him,  or 
any  thing  about  him,  as,  in  all  cases  of  “Found 
dead,”  English  law  exacts. 

Whether  he  had  died  soon  after  she  quitted 
him  that  night,  or  whether  he  had  lingered 
through  the  long  hours  of  darkness,  or  of  day- 
light following,  alive  and  conscious  perhaps, 
yet  too  weak  to  call  any  one,  even  had  there 
been  any  one  he  cared  to  call — when,  or  how, 
the  spirit  had  passed  away  unto  Him  who 
gave  it,  were  mysteries  that  could  never  be 
known. 

But  it  was  all  over  now  ; he  lay  at  rest  with 
the  death  smile  on  his  face.  Elizabeth,  as  she 
stood  and  looked  at  him,  could  not,  dared  not 
weep. 

“ My  poor  Tom,  my  own  dear  Tom,”  was 
all  she  thought,  and  knew  that  he  was  all  her 
own  now ; that  she  had  loved  him  through 
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And  pulling  Elizabeth  after  her,  the  landla- 
dy burst  into  a torrent  of  explanation  ; howjevery  thing,  and  loved  him  to  the  end. 
she  had  done  her  very  best  for  the  poor  fellow;: 
how  she  listened  at  his  door  several  times  du-| 
ring  the  first  day,  and  heard  him  cough,  thatj 
is,  she  thought  she  had,  but  toward  night  allj 
was  so  very  quiet ; and  there  having  come  a^ 
letter  by  post,  she  thought  she  would  take  it 

up  to  him.  , T 1 1 

“ And  I went  in,  gentlemen,  and  I declare, 
upon«my  oath,  I found  him  lying  just  as  he  is 
now,  and  as  cold  as  a stone.  . , , 

“ Let  me  pass  ; I’m  a doctor,”  said  somebo- 
dy behind;  a young  man  very  shabbily  press- 
ed, with  a larg6  beard.  He  pus  e i L , 

landlady  and  Elizabeth,  till  he  saw  the  latter  s 


face. 


“ ftivo  that  voung  woman  a chair  and  a 
aJof  wM  «ai  l.«  called 

lifLlboriwiv.  »»«•'  iV3 

4e’r  to  he.*  “smuRrurtt'e 

He  save  his  name  as  John  bmitb,  druggist  s 

assismnt  ■ said  that  the  young  man  who  lodged 
assistant . 

nhisi- 

the  last  stage  of  con  sump  tmn 


“f  n hppn 'hirprtrent  for  soipe  months,  and 
was  fn  the  last  stage  of  consumption.  He  hadj 
j nrthe  death  had  ensued  from  perfectly 
Luses,  as  he  explained  in  such  tech- 
natural  ca  completely  to  overpower  the 
meal  lang  them  accordingly.  They 

jury , and  and  proceeded  to  the  public 

quitted  tfi^H  after  a brief  consultatiOil,  they 


Elizabeth  spent  the  greatest  part  of  her 
holiday  in  that  house,  in  that  room.  Nobodv 
interfered  with  her  ; nobody  asked  in  what  re- 
lation she  stood  to  the  deceased,  or  what  right 
she  had  to  take  upon  herself  the  arrangements 
for  his  funeral.  Every  body  was  only  too  glaji 
to  let  her  assume  a responsibility  which  would 
otherwise  have  fallen  on  the  parish. 

The  only  person  who  appeared  to  remember 
either  her  or  the  dead  man  wms  the  druggist’s 
assistant,  who  sent  in  the  necessary  medical 
certificate  as  to  the  cause  of  death.  Elizabeth 
took  it  to  the  Registrar,  and^^hence  proceeded 
to  anoindertaker  hard  by,  with  whom  shear- 
ranged  all  about  the  funeral,  and  that  it 
should  took  place  in  the  new  cemetery  at 
Kensal  Green.  She  thought  she  should  "like 
that  better  than  a close,  noisy  London  church 
yard. 

Before  .she  left  the  house  she  saw  poor  Tom 
laid  in  h^  coffin,  and  covered  up  forever  from 
mortal  ^es.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  she  sal 
herself  down  beside  him  apd  wept. 

Nobody  contested  with  her  the  possessson 
of  the  few  things  that  had  belonged  to  him, 
which  were  scarcely  more  than  the  clothes  he 
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had  on  when  he  died  ; so  she  made  them  up 
into  a parcel  and  took  them  away  with  her. 
In  his  waistcoat  pocket  she  found  one  book, 
a little  Testament,  which  she  had  given  him 
herself.  It  looked  as  if  tt  had  been  a good 
deal  read.  If  all  his  studies,  all  his  worship 
of  “pure  intellect,”  as  the  one  supreme  good, 
had  ended  in  that,  it  was  a blessed  ending. 

When  she  reached  home  Elizabeth  went  at 
once  to  her  master,  returned  him  his  letter  of 
i-ecommendation,  and  explained  to  him  that 
his  kindness  was  not  needed  now. 

Mr.  Ascott  seemed  a gflod  deal  shocked,  in- 
quired from  her  a few  particulars,  and  again 
took  out  his  purse,  his  one  panacea  for  all 
mortal  woes.  But  Elizabeth  declined  ; she 
said  she  would  only  ask  him  for  an  advance 
of  her  next  half-year’s  wages.  She  preferred 
burying  her  old  friend  herself. 

She  buried  him,  herself  the  only  mourner, 
on  a bright  summer’s  day,  with  the  sun  shi- 
ning dazzlingly  on  the  white  grave  stones  in 
Kensal Green.  The  clergyman  appeared,  read 
the  service,  and  went  away  again.  A few  min- 
utes ended  it  all.  When  the  undertaker  and 
his  men  had  also  departed,  she  sat  down  on  a 
bench  near  to  watch  the  section  filling  up  the 
grave— Tom’s  gra’m.  She  was  very  quiet,  and 
none  but  a closely  observant  person  watching 
her  face  could  have  penetrated  into  the  truth 
of  what  your  impulsive  characters,  always  in 
the  extremes  of  mirth  or  misery,  never  under- 
stand about  quiet  people,  that  “still  waters 
run  deep.” 

While  she  sat  there  some  one  came  past 
her,  and  turned  round.  It  was  the  shabby- 
looking  chemist’s  assistant,  who  had  appeared 
at  the  inquest,  and  given  the  satisfactory  evi- 
dence which  had  prevented  the  necessity  of  her 
giving  hers. 

Elizabeth  rose  and  acknowledged  him  with 
a respectable  courtesy  : for  under  his  thread- 
bare clothes  was  the  bearing  of  a gentleman, 
and  he  had  been  so  kind  to  Tom. 

“ I am  too  late,”  he  said  ; “ the  funeral  is 
over.  I meant  to  have  attended  it,  and  seen 
the  last  of  the  poor  fellow.” 

“ Thank  you.  Sir,”  replied  Elizabeth,  grate- 
fully. 

The  young  riian  stood  before  her,  looking  at 
her  earnestly  for  a minute  or  two,  and  then 
exclaimed,  wifii  a complete  change  of  voice 
and  manner,  * 

“Elizabeth,  don’t  you  know  me?  What 
has  become  of  my  aunt  Johanna  ?” 

It  was  Ascott  Leaf. 

But  no  wonder  Elizabeth  had  not  recogni- 
zed him.  His  close  cropped  hair,  his  large 
beard  hiding  half  his  face,  and  a pair  of  spec- 
tacles which  he  had  assumed,  wer^  sufficient 
disguise.  Besides,  the  great  change,  from  his 
forinei*  “ dandy”  appearance  to  the  extreme  of 
shabbiness ; his  clothes  being  evidently  worn 
as  long,  as  they  could  possibly  hold  together, 


and  his  generally  depressed  air,  giving  the  ef- 
fect of  one  who  had  gone  down  in  the  world, 
made  him,  even  without  the  misleading  “John 
Smith,”  most  unlikely  lo  be  identified  with 
the  Ascott  Leaf  of  old. 

“I  never  should  have  known  you.  Sir!” 
said  Elizabeth  truthfully,  when  her  astonish- 
ment had  alittle  subsided  ; “but  I am  very  glad 
to  see  vou.  Oh  how  thankful  your  aunts  will 
be !” 

“ Do  you  think  so  ? I thought  it  was  quite 
the  contrary.  But  it  does  not  matter ; they 
will  never  hear  of  me  unless  you  tell  them — 
and  I believe  I may  trust  you.  You  would 
not  betray  me,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  that  poor 
fellow  yonder?” 

“ No,  Sir.” 

“ Now,  tell  me  something  about  my  aunts, 
especially  my  aunt  Johanna.” 

And  sitting  down  in  the  sunshine,  with  bis 
arms  upon  the  back  of  the  bench,  and  his  hand 
hiding  his  eyes,  the  poor  prodigal  listened  in 
silence  to  every  thing  Elizabeth  told  him ; of 
his  Aunt  Selina’s  marriage  and  death,  and  of 
Mr.  Lyon’s  return,  and  of  the  happy  home  at 
Liverpool. 

“ They  are  all  quite  happy,  then  ?”  said  he, 
at  length  ; “ they  seem  to  have  begun  to  pros- 
per ever  since  they  got  rid  of  me.  Well,  I’m 
glad  of  it.  I only  wanted  to  hear  of  them  from 
you.  1 shall  never  trouble  them  any  more. 
You’ll  keep  my  secret,  I know.  And  now  1 
must  go,  for  I have  not  a minute  more  to 
spare.  Good-by,  Elizabeth.” 

With  a humility  and  friendliness,  strange 
enough  in  Ascott  Leaf,  he  held  out  his  hand 
— empty,  for  he  had  nothing  to  give  now — to 
bis  aunt’s  old  servant.  But  Elizabeth  detain- 
ed him. 

“ Don’t  go.  Sir;  please,  don’t ; not  just  yet.” 
And  then  she  added,  with  an  earnest  respect- 
fulness that  touched  the  heart  of  tl^p  poor, 
shabby  man,  “ I hope  you’ll  pardon  the  liberty 
I take.  I’m  only  a servant,  but  I knew  you 
when  you  were  a boy,  Mr.  Leaf;  and  if  you 
would  trust  me,  if  you  would  let  me  be  of  use  to 
you  in  any  way — if  only  because  you  were  so 
so  good  to  him  there.” 

“ Poor  Tom  Cliffe;  he  was  not  a bad  fel- 
low ; he  liked  me  rather,  1 think  ; and  I was 
able  to  doctor  him  and  help  him  a little. 
Heigh-ho ; it’s  a comfort  to  think  I ever  did 
any  good  to  any  body.” 

Ascott  sighed,  drew  his  rusty  coat  sleeves 
across  his  eyes,  and  sat  contemplating  his 
boots,  which  were  any  thing  but  dandy  boots 
now. 

“Elizabeth,  what  relation  was  Tom  to  you? 
If  I had  known  you  were  acquainted  with  him 
I should  have  been  afraid  to  go  near  him ; but 
I felt  sure,  though  he  came  from  Stowbury,  he 
did  not  guess  who  I was  ; he  only  knew  me  as 
Mr.  Smith ; and  he  never  once  mentioned  you. 
W^s  he  your  cousin,  or  what?” 
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Elizabeth  considered  a moment,  and  then 
told  the  simple  fact ; it  could  not  matter  now. 

“ I was  once  going  to  be  married  to  him, 
but  he  saw  somebody  he  liked  better,  and 
married  her.” 

“ Poor  girl ; poor  Elizabeth  V’ 

Perhaps  nothingcould  haveshown  thegreat 
change  in  Ascott  more  than  the  tone  in  which 
he  uttered  these  words  ; a tone  of  entire  res- 
pect and  kindly  pity,  from  which  he  never 
once  departed  during  that  conversation,  and 
many,  many  others,  so  long  as  their  conflden- 
dential  relations  lasted. 

“ Now,  Sir,  would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell 
me  something  about  yourself  ? I’ll  not  repeat 
any  thing  to  your  annts,  if  you  don’t  wish  it.” 
Ascott  yielded.  He  had  been  so  long,  so 
utterly  forlorn.  He  sat  down  beside  Eliza- 
beth, and  then,  with  eyes  often  averted,  and 
with  many  breaks  between,  which  she  had  to 
fill  up  as  best  as  she  could,  he  fold  her  all  his 
story,  even  to  the  sad  secret  of  all,  which  had 
caused  him  to  run  away  from  home,  and  hide 
himself  in  the  last  place  where  they  would 
have  thought  he  was,  the  safe  wilderness  of 
London.  There,  carefully  disguised,  he  had 
lived  decently  while  his  money  lasted,  and 
then**driven  step  by  step  to  the  brink  of  des- 
titution, he  had  offeied  himself  for  employ- 
ment in  the  lowest  grade  of  his  own  profession,  | 
and  been  taken  as  assistant  by  the  not  over- 
scrupulous  chemist  and  druggist  in  that  not 
too  respectable  neighborhood  of  Westminster, 
with  a salary  of  twenty  pounds  a year. 

“And  1 actually  live  upon  it!”  added  he, 
with  a bitter  smile.  “ I can’t  run  into  debt ; 
for  who  would  trust  me  ? And  I dress  in  ragS| 
almost,  as  you  see.  And  I get  my  meals  how 
and  where  I can  ; and  I sleep  under  the  shop 
counter.  A pretty  life  for  Mr.  Ascott  Leaf, 
isn’t  it  now  ? What  would  my  aunts  say  if| 
they  knew  it  ?” 

“They  would  say  that  it  was  an  honest  life, 
and  that  they  were  not  a bit  ashamed  of  you.” 
Ascott  drew  himself  up  a little,  and  his  chest 
heaved  visibly  under  the  close  buttoned,  thread 
bare  coat. 

“ Well,  at  least,  it  is  a life  that  makes  no- 
body else  miserable.” 

Ay,  that  wonderful  teacher.  Adversity, 

a -v^hich,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 

Wears  yet  a precious  jewel  in  its  head,” 

had  left  behind  this  jewel  in  the  young  man’s 
heart.  A disguised,  beggaied  outcast,  he  had 
found  out  the  value  of  an  honest  name;  forsa- 
ken, unfriended,  he  had  learned  the  precious- 
ness of  home  and  love  ; made  a servant  of,  tyr- 
annized over,  and  held  in  low  esteem,  he  had 
been  taught  by  hard  experience  the  secret  ofl 
true  humility  and  charity — the  esteeming  of 
others  better  than  himself, 
p Not  with  all  natures  does  misfortune  so 
Work,  but  it  did  with  his.  He  had  sinned  ; he 


had  paid  the  cost  of  his  sin  in  bitter  suffering ; 
but  the  result  was  cheaply  bought,  and  he  al- 
ready began  to  feel  that  it  was  so. 

“Yes,”  said  he,  in  answer  to  a question  of 
Elizabeth’s,  ‘'I  really  am,  for  some  things, 
happier  than  I u«ed  to  be.  I feel  more  like 
what  I was  in  the  old  days,  when  I was  a lit- 
tle chap  at  Stowbury.  Poor  old  Stowbury ! I 
often  think  of  the  place  in  a way  that’s  per- 
fectly ridiculous.  Still,  if  any  thing  happened 
to  me,  I should  like  my  aunts  to  know  it,  and 
that  I didn’t  forget  them.” 

“ But,  Sir,”  asked  Elizabeth  earnestly,  “ do 
you  never  mean  to  go  near  your  aunts  again  ?” 
“ I can’t  say  ; it  all  depends  upon  circum- 
stances. I suppose,”  he  added,  “ if,  as  is  said, 
one’s  sin  is  sure  to  find  one  out,  the  same  rule 
goes  by  contraries.  It  seems  poor  Cliffe  once 
spoke  of  me  to  a district  visitor,  the  only  vis- 
itor he  ever  had ; and  this  gentleman,  hearing 
of  the  inquest,  came  yesterday  to  inquire  about 
him  of  me;  and  the  end  was  that  he  offered, 
me  a situation  with  a person  he  knew,  a very 
respectable  chemist  in  Tottenham  Court 
Road.” 

“ And  shall  you  go  ?” 

“ To  be  sure.  I’ve  learned  to  be  thankful 
for  small  mercies.  Nobody  will  find  me  out 
or  recognize  me.  You  didn’t.  Who  knows? 
I may  even  have  the  honor  of  dispensing  drugs 
to  Uncle  Ascott  of  Russell  Square.” 

“But,  said  Elizabeth,  after  a pause,  “you 
will  not  always  remain  as  John  Smith,  drug- 
gist’s shopman,  throwing  away  all  your  good 
education,  position,  and  name?” 

“ Elizabeth,”  said  he,  in  a humbled  tone, 
“how  dare  I ever  resume  my  own  name  and 
get  back  my  rightful  position  while  Peter  As- 
cott lives  ? Can  you  or  any  body  point  out  a 
way  ?” 

She  thought  the  question  over  in  her  clear 
head;  clear  still,  even  at  this  hour,  wh^n  she 
had  to  think  for  others,  though  all  personal 
feeling  and  interest  were  buried  in  that  grave 
over  which  the  sexton  was  now  laying  the  turf 
that  would  soon  grow  smoothly  green. 

“ If  I might  advise,  Mr.  Leaf,  I should  say, 
save  up  all  your  money,  and  then  go,  just  as 
you  are,  with  an  honest,  bold  front,  fight  into 
my  master’s  house,  with  the  fifty  pounds  in 
your  hand — ” 

“ By  J ove,  you’ve  hit  it  I”  cried  Ascott,  start- 
ing up.  “ What  a thing  a woman’s  head  is  ! 
I’ve  turned  over  scheme  after  scheme,  but  I 
never  once  thought  of  any  thing  so  simple  as 
that.  Bravo,  Elizabeth  ! You’re  a remarkable 
woman.”  • 

She  smiled— a very  sad  smile— but  still  she 
felt  glad.  Any  thing  that  she  could  possibly 
do  for  any  creature  belonging  to  .her  dear  mis- 
tresses seemed  to  this  faithful  servant  the  nat- 
ural and  boundes  duty  of  her  life. 

Long  after  the  young  man,  whose  mercurial 
temperament  no  trouble  could  repress,  had 
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•^iie  away  iu  excellent  spirits,  leaving  her  an  young  man  wanting  to  speak  to  master  on  par- 

ifeddress  where  she  could  always  find  him,  and  ticular  business. 

give  him  regular  news  of  his  aunts,  though  he  “ Let  him  send  in  his  name.” 

made  her  promise  to  give  them,  as  yet,  no  ti-  “ He  says  you  wouldn’t  know  it,  Sir.” 

dings  in  return,  Elizabeth  sat  still,  watching  ‘-Show  him  in,  then.  Probably  a case  of 

the  sun  decline  and  the  shadows  lengthen  over  charity,  as  usual.  Oh  !” 

the  field  of  graves.  In  the  calmness  and  beau-  And  Mr.  Ascott’s  opinion  was  confirmed  by 

ty  of  this  solitary  place  an  equal  calm  seemed  the  appearance  of  the  shabby  young  man  with 

to  come  over  her  ; a sense  of  how  wonderlully  the  long  beard,  whom  Elizabeth  did  not  won- 

events  had  linked  themselves  together  and  der  he  never  recognized  in  the  least 

worked  themselves  out ; how  even  poor  Tom’s  She  ought  to  have  retired,  and  yet  she  could 

mournful  death  had  brought  about  this  meet-  not.  She  hid  herself  partly  behind  the  door, 

ing.  which  might  end  in  restoring  to  her  be-  afraid  of  passing  Ascott ; dreading  alike  to 

loved  mistresses  their  lost  sheep,  their  outcast,  wound  him  by  recognition  or  non-recognition. 

miserable  boy.  She  did  not  reason  the  matter  But  he  took  no  notice.  He  seemed  excessive- 

out,  but  she  felt  it,  and  felt  that  in  making  her  ly  agitated. 

in  some  degree  His  instrument  God  had  been  “ Come  a-begging,  young  man,  I suppose  ? 
very  good  to  her  in  the  midst  of  her  desola-  Wants  a situation,  as  hundreds  do,  and  think 
tion.  that  I have  half  the  clerkships  in  the  city  at 

It  seemed  Elizabeth’s  lot  always  to  have  to  my  disposal,  and  that  I am  made  of  money 
put  aside  her  own  troubles  for  the  trouble  of  besides.  But  it’s  no  good,  I tell  you.  Sir;  I 
somebody  else.  Almost  immediately  after  never  give  nothing  to  strangers,  except — Here, 
Tom  Cliffe’s  death  her  little  Henry  fell  ill  Henry,  my  son,  take  that  person  there  this 
with  scarlatina  and  remained  for  many  months  half  crown.” 

in  a state  of  health  so  fragile  as  to  engross  all  And  the  little  boy,  in  his  pretty  purple  vel- 
her  thought  and  care.  It  was  with  difficulty  vet  frock  and  his  prettier  face,  trotted  across 
that  she  contrived  a few  times  to  go  for  Hen-  the  room  and  put  the  money  into  poor  Ascott’s 
ry’s  medicines  to  the  shop  where  “ John  hand.  He  took  it ; and  then  to  the  astopish- 
Smith”  served.  ment  of  Master  Henry,  and  the  still  greater 

She  noticed  that  every  time  he  looked  health-  astonishment  of  his  father,  lifted  up  the  child 
ier,  brighter,  freer  from  that  aspect  of  broken-  and  kissed  him. 

down  respectability  which  had  touched  herso  “ Young  man,  young  fellow — ” * 

much.  He  did  not  dress  any  better,  but  still  “I  see  you  don’t  know  me,  Mr.  Ascott, and 

“ the  gentleman”  in  him  could  never  be  hid-  it’s  not  surprising.  But  I have  come  to  repay 
den  or  lost,  and  he  said  his  master  treated  him  you  this — ” he  laid  a fifty  pound  note  down  on 
“ like  a gentleman,”  which  was  apparently  a the  table.  “ Also,  to  thank  you  earnestly  for 
pleasant  novelty.  not  prosecuting  me,  and  to  say — ” 

“ I have  some  time  to  myself  also.  Shop  “Good  God!” — the  sole  expletive  Peter  As- 
shuts  at  nine,  and  I get  up  at  5 a.  m. — bless  cott  had  been  heard  to  use  for  long.  “ Ascott 
us!  what  would  my  Aunt  Hilary  say  ? And  Leaf,  is  that  you?  I thought  you  were  in 
it’s  not  for  nothing.  There  are  more  ways  Australia,  or  dead,  or  something.” 
than  one  of  turning  an  honest  penny,  when  a “ No,  I’m  alive  and  here,  more’s  the  pity 

young  fellow  really  sets  about  it.  Elizabeth,  I perhaps.  Except  that  I have  lived  to  pay  you 
you  used  to-be  a literary  character  yourself ; back  what  I cheated  you  out  of.  What  you 

look  into  the and  the ,”  (naming  two  generously  gave  me  I can’t  pay,  though  I may 

popular  magazines),  and  if  you  find  a series  of  sometime.  Meantime,  I have  brought  you 
especially  clever  papers  on  sanitary  reform,  this.  It’s  honestly  earned.  Yes,”  observing 
and  so  on,  I did  em  :”  the  keen  doubtful  look,  “though  I have  hard- 

He  slapped  his  chest  with  Ascott’s  merry  ly  a coat  to  my  back,  I assure  you  it’s  hon- 
laugh  of  old.  It  cheered  Elizabeth  for  a long  estly  earned.” 

while  afterward.  Mr.  Ascott  made  no  reply.  He  stooped 

By-and-by  she  had  to  take  little  Henry  to  over  the  bank-note,  examined  it,  folded  it,  and 
Brighton,  and  lost  sight  of  “ John  Smith”  forjput  it  into  his  pocket-book  ; then,  after  anoth- 
some  time  longer.  'er  puzzled  investigation  of  Ascott.  cleared  hi« 

It  was  on  a snowv  February  day,  when, |throat.  * 
having  brought  the  child  home  quite  strong.  “ Mrs.  Hand,  you  had  better  take  Master 
and  received  unlimited  gratitude  and  guineas  Henry  up  stairs.” 

from  the  delighted  father.  Master  Henry’s  An  hour  after,  when  little  Henry  had  long 
faithful  nurse  stood  in  her  usual  place  at  the  been  sound  asleep,  and  she  was  sitting  at  her 
dining-room  door,  waiting  for  the  intermina-  usual  evening  sewing  in  her  solitary  nursery, 
ble  grace  of  “only  five  minutes  more”  to  be  Elizabeth  learned  that  the  “shabby  young 
over,  and  her  boy  carried  ignominiously  but  man”  was  still  in  the  dining-room  with  Mr. 
contentedly  to  bed.  I Ascott,  who  had  rung  for  tea,  and  some  cold 

The  footman  knocked  at  the  door.  “ A (meat  with  it.  And  the  footman  stated,  with 
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undisguised  amazement,  that  the  shabby  young 
man  was  actually  sitifng  at  the  same  table 
with  master  1 

Elizabeth  smiled  to  herself  and  held  her 
tongue.  Xow,  as  s,rer.  she  always  kept  the 
secrets  of  the  family. 

About  ten  o'clock  she  was  summoned  to  the 
dining-room. 

There  stood  Peter  Ascolt,  pompous  as  ever, 
I'UC  vvith  a certain  kindly  good-humor  lighten-: 
ing  uphis  heavy  face,  looking  condescendingly 
around  him,  and  occasionally  rubbing  tiis 
bauds  .“lowly  together,  as  if  he  were  exceed 
ingly  well  pleased  with  himself.  There  st<iod 
Ascott  Leaf,  looking  bright  and  handsome,  in 
spite  of  his  shabbiness,  and  quite  at  his  ea.“c 
— which  small  peculiariiy  was  never  likely  to 
be  knocked  out  of  him  under  the  mo.“t  depress- 
ing circumstance.“. 

He  “iiocik  hand.s  with  Elizabeth  warmly 
I wanted  to  ask  you  if  you  have,  any  me.“- 
sage  for  Liverpool.  I go  there  to-morrow  on 
I iisniess for  Mr.  Ascott,  and  afterward  1 shall 
probably  go  and  see  my  aunts."  He  faltered 

moment,  but  quickly  shook  the  emotion  off. 
“Of  course,  1 shall  tell  them  all  about  you, 
Elizabeth.  Any  special  message,  eh?" 

“Only  my  duty,  .Sir.  and  Master  Henry  is 
quite  well  again."  said  Elizabeth,  formally, 
and  dropping  her  old-fashioned  courtesy  ; af- 
ter which,  as  quickly  as  she  could,  she  slipped 
out  of  the  dining-room. 

But,  long,  long  after,  when  all  the  house 
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was  gone  to  bed.  she  stood  at  the  nursery  wii.. 
dow,  looking  down  upon  the  trees  of  the 
square,  tliat  stretched  their  motionless  arms 
up  into  the  moonlight  sky — just  such  a moon- 
light as  it  was  once,  more  than  three  years 
ago,  the  night  little  Henry  was  born.  And 
she  recalled  all  the  past,  from  the  dav  when 
M iss  Hilary  hung  up  her  bonnet  for  her  in 
the  house-place  at  Htowbury  ; the  dreary  life 
at  No.  Lu  ; the  .Sunday  nights  when  she  and 
Tom  f'litfe  Used  to  go  wandering  round  and 
round  tliv  square. 

'•  Poor  Tom,''  said  she  to  herself,  thinking 
of  Ascott  Leaf,  ami  how  happy  he  had  looked, 
ami  iiow  liappy  his  aunts  would  be  to-morrow. 

Well,  Toni  would  be  glad  too,  if  he  knew 
all.  ■ 

But,  happy  as  every  iiody  was,  there  was 
notiiing  so  close  to  Elizabeth's  heart  as  the 
one  grave  over  which  the  snow  was  now  lying, 
white  and  peaceful,  out  at  Kenisal  Green. 

Elizabeth  is  still  living — which  is  a great 
blessing,  for  nobody  could  welldo  without  her. 
,She  will  probably  attain  a good  old  age  ; being 
;healthy  and  strong,  very  equable  iii  temper 
now,  and  very  cheerful  too,  in  her  quiet  way. 
I Doubtless,  she  will  yet  have  Master  Henry’s 
children  climbing  her  knees,  and  calling  her 
■■Mammy  Lizzie.’’ 

But  she  will  never  marry — She  never  loved 
any  body  but  lorn. 


THE  END. 
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